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Who Killed Yellow Hand?---E. A. Brininstool 
How to Take Bass---Sen. Harry B. Hawes Experiences of a Gun Collector---R. W. Thorp 











Not only with.a most complete 
range of world famed rifles and 
shotguns—not only.with the 
right ammunition* to go with 
them— 





But— 


With Winchester quality—in 
fishing rods and reels, in pocket 
and hunting knives, in flat cut- 
lery, in flashlights and batteries 
for every purpose, in skates 
and tools—a quality that will 
mean the fullest satisfaction 


activities through the year. 


There is some one of the Win- 
chester family of quality prod- 


member of your family — in 
sporting season and out. They 
are products essential, not only 
in sport, but in the every day 
activities of life. 


*Winchester Car- 
tridges and Shotshells 
scored sweeping tri- 
umphs in the premier 
American national 
shooting tournaments 
of 1929. Like Win- 
chester Guns, 
Winchester Am- 
munition stands 






pre-eminent 
throughout 
America. 


WING 


and enjoyment of your varied 


TRADA MARK 


can serve you 























ucts that will delight every @m— 











Winchester thoroughness and 
dependability — Winchester 
experience of more than three 
score years of exacting manu- 
facture—are personified in the 
new products that bear this 
famous name. 


Probably the store where you 
buy your Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition can also furnish 
you with Winchester Flash- 
lights and Batteries, Bamboo 
and Steel Fishing Rods, Ice 
and Roller Skates, Cutlery and 
Tools. 


If not in stock at present, they 
will, doubtless, be glad to obtain 
them for you. Or write for our 
FREE booklets describing the 
entire line. 


Insist on Winchester Products 
all through the year. 






















WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
U. S. A. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





Alaska 


Kodiak Brown Bear 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with 


KODIAK BEAR, the world’s largest 
flesh eater. Found only in Alaska. 
Eight sportsmen, guided by us, in 
Spring ’29, bagged twelve, averaging 


considerably over 9 ft. 
Now booking Spring ’30 Kodiak Bear 
hunts and Polar Bear and Walrus ex- 
peditions to the Arctic. 
Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai 
Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Cari- 
bou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak 


Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Infet, 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting Trips and Expeditions 
to Fit Any Purse 


‘‘ALASKA GUIDES” 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Headquarters: 








ELEPHANT, LION 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


East Africa 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 
have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 











EAST OF THE SUN 
and West of the Moon 


by THEODORE AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
Illustrated from photographs by the authors 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Koosevelt 
brothers to the ‘‘roof of the world”’ in search of curious 
| specimens of game in which the graphic chapters are 
written by the t wo authors. 
The whole textis written with the well-known Roosevelt 
touch of adventure and scientific enthusiasm, This was 
not a hunting expedition, but a serious collecting enter- 
prise that was eminently successful, $3.50 postpaid 
| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 
| 








— 


REPTILES of the WORLD 


by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 

















Duck and Snipe Shooting in Michigan 
H. E. B., IND.:—The 


following places are 


| best for duck hunting in the lower peninsula of 





Michigan: 

Houghton Lake, the largest inland lake. Blinds 
and furnished, with tow out to blinds 
and return, $4 per blind, accommodations for two 
shooters. Either OF « onc ere Set 
Houghton Lake Heights can take care of you. 

Pronably best shooting in the state is to be had 


decoy Ss 


on Saginaw Bay or Wild Fowl Bay in same 
district. Season is at its best for the next two 
or three weeks. 


Accommodations at any of the following places: 

East Tawas, Mich., 
near Sebewaing. These 
with blinds, boats, etc. Do 
not charges. Another man who could 
give you information where to be accommodated 
on Wild Fowl Bay would be. . , conserva- 
tion officer, Bay Port, Mich. 

Snipe shooting is rather a hit and miss propo- 
sition, as [I do not know of good snipe grounds 
in this part of state. I did pick up ten last 
Sunday, but had to work edges of three different 
lakes and to some one not acquainted this is not 
satisfactory. While I have never hunted snipe 
around Saginaw Bay or Wild Fowl Bay, imagine 
that get fair shooting along the shore. 
Shooting Wild Fowl Bay are— 
must stop at 3 p. m. This would give you 
two to shoot snipe in this district, 
to.—B. L. Vanderkelen. 


Fish Point men ac- 
commodate shooters 


remember 


one could 


regulations on 
you 
about hours 
should you care 
Big Game Season in Saskatchewan 


L. S. B., CALIF.:—I 
benefit a copy 
1929.” 


tor 
season is 


am herewith enclosing 
of the ‘Saskatchewan 
by which you will note 
from November 15 


for 
Game Laws 
that the big 
to December 14 

There very good hunting grounds within a 
few miles of Hudson Bay Junction, also northeast 
of Nepawin, for moose, caribou and deer. At both 
these places there is a provincial game guardian 
stationed to whom could and receive 
information about securing a guide and camp. 

[ think if could enter Saskatchewan at 
North Portal and then journey to Regina on the 
C. P. R. and there secure your big game license 
from the game commissioner (Dept. of Labor 
Railways and Industries), which would cost you 
that it would be the cheapest way for you 
to come. 


You could 


your 


game 
inclusive. 


are 
you write 


you 


$50, 


from Regina to Hudson Bay 
Junction on the C. N. R. and to Nepawin on the 
Cc. P. R. The sum of $20 or $25 would about 
cover your railway fare (single fare) from North 


travel 


Portal to Hudson Bay Junction or Nepawin.— 
John Mader. 
First-Hand Information 
EDITOR W-T-G DEPT.:—Some time ago, 
a friend of mine, who has been a reader of 


Ovurtpvoor Lire for a good many years, told me 


that he wrote you for information about prairie 
chicken shooting in western states. 
In answering his letter, your magazine gave 


| him complete information, data, etc., in fact the 


| care of. 





hest that we have ever received—far ahead of 
other magazines which we have written to some- 
times.—Chas. W. Yerlott, Jr., N. Y. 


Early Spring Fishing in Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Mm; P. 


in touch with 


S., N. J.:—I would suggest that you get 
., manager of the Squaw 
Mountain Inn, Greenville, Me., regarding early 
spring fishing in Moosehead Lake. This is a 
wonderful place to stop, and you can drive right 
there in an automobile. Further up the lake 
they have camps with exceptionally good 
facilities, and I know will be well taken 
Ask for full particulars and use my 
W. Ollendorff. 


also 
you 


W. 


name. 














The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


Good Bass Fishing Near Hot Springs 
J. W. H., OHIO:—The Remmel Dam 


i and 
Lake Catherine, 6 miles out from Hot Springs, 


Ark., will afford the best bass fishing in that 
territory. The backwater from the dam extends 
about 15 miles. Lake Catherine is a compara- 


tively small area of water formed by the _ back- 
water from the dam. 

If you drive through come by of 
Memphis, I suggest that spend a on 
Cache River at Brassfield, about midway between 
Memphis and Little Rock. Find ..... ., the 
old darky who runs the camp there, and who will 


and 
you 


way 
day 


tell you if the river is in fishing condition. Re- 
cently the writer took the limit on bass, using 
a Black and White Bucktail with No. 3 Hilde- 
brand Spinner.—Chas. F. McCrea. 


Duck Shooting in Illinois 
G. S. W., PA.:—You can get some splendid 
duck shooting at Browning, IIl., or Frederick, 
Ill., about 40 miles from Peoria. 


Get in touch with at Frederick, IIl., 
and he will give you a date. There is also 
some good duck shooting at Havana, IIl., near 


Peoria, but I can’t give you the name of anyone 
there, but you could probably go there and get 
in almost any time.—H. F. Kelly. 


Thanks, Mr. Alton 
W-T-G EDITOR:—Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested to know that I tried one of the streams in 
Massachusetts mentioned by R. H. Alton in his 
letter to A. G. P., Massachusetts, in your 
May issue. Found it quite satisfactory and the 
directions perfect.—Jack Leighty, Mass. 


Basswood Lake Fishing 


H. B. B., IOWA:—It is my impression that 
the best bass fishing in the Basswood Lake 
region is found in the smaller lakes along the 


Hunter’s Island route, in Canada. It is im- 
possible to discuss this region intelligently except 
with frequent references to the map. 


[ suggest that you write the secretary of the 


Ely Commercial Club, Ely, Minn., asking for 
their free map of the Superior-Quetico canoe 
region and for their descriptive literature. These 


should answer about 95 per cent of your ques- 
tions. An excellent supplement to this literature 
is that put out by the Duluth and Iron Range 
Railway. Address General Passenger Agent, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Anything left unexplained by these publications, 
put up to me, direct, and I will be glad to help 
you out. 

Some pike are usually found in all bass waters, 
but bass are not found in all pike waters. Late 
May is good except that the bass season does not 
open in Minnesota until June 22. June and July 
are the months when the mosquitoes are trouble- 
some and the fishing best. ‘‘Flies’’ are negligible 
in August and September but the fishing past its 
prime. You will need both Minnesota ($3) and 
Ontario ($5.50) nonresident angling licenses, 
which can be procured at Ely. Sorry I can’t 
give you date of opening of bass season in 
Ontario, but have not my copy of their laws at 
hand. Think you will find this data in D. and I 
R. publications.—Charles L. Gilman. 


Best Tarpon Fishing in World in Panuco River 

H. W. T., ILL.:—The best tarpon fishing in 
the world is found in the Panuco River, at 
Tampico. While Florida has won the reputation 
of having the best tarpon fishing waters in the 
world, followed closely by Port Aransas, or 
Aransas Pass, Tex., Mexico decidedly presents 
superior opportunities for sport in this _par- 
ticular field. 

The tarpon fishing season, mouth of the 
Panuco River, Tampico, extends from November 
1 to April 1. Therefore, as to February or March 
you will find tarpon striking most any day. 












While we know the Tarpon atlanticus as 
fish”’ and ‘Silver King,” 
they call them ‘‘Sabalo.”’ 

Yes, the roads to Tampico are in fairly good 
shape, being passable at any time. Your best 
route, perhaps, would be from Laredo, Tex., 
to Monterrey, thence to Tampico. Perhaps, you 
might go to Brownsville, Tex., 
Monterrey and Tampico. Either route is O. K. 


A thirty-day fishing license costs you $3.30. 
Boats are ridiculously cheap at Tampico, due 
to native labor. A good flat-bottom skiff and 
guide may be had for a dollar up. You can get 
a boat for as little or as much money as you 
desire to pay. 

If you don’t want to go into Mexico, Aransas 
Pass, Tex., is hard to beat. You'll find the best 
of tarpon fishing, as well as many other species 
of game gulf fish—John Jay Arthur, Jr. 


Bass in Minnesota 


R. H. F., IOWA:—Your letter to OvuTpoor 
Lire, forwarded to me, arrived today. Replying 
to your inquiry concerning bass fishing around 
Detroit, Minn, will say that I have had ex- 
cellent results with large-mouth bass at Cotton 
Lake, about 15 miles east and north of Detroit. 
There is no resort at this lake, but a farmer 
there, whose name I have unfortunately for- 
gotten, has cottages and boats to let at reasonable 
prices. This lake is off the main line of travel 
and is quite a good-sized lake and a nice place. 
I am sure you can connect with bass there as well 
as all sorts of pan fish, pike and wall-eyes. If 
you plan going in July or August take along a 
good supply of those large oversized Iowa worms. 
They may turn the trick when nothing else will 
fish them deep and have five or six on a _ hook. 

For small-mouth bass Little Detroit Lake, just 
south and east of town, has produced many a 
string of the red-eyed fighters for me. I have 


caught them there in midsummer along towards | 


evening at the edges of weed beds, using a fly 
rod, small spiner and a gray bucktail fly. 
Should they show no interest in flies use a spin- 
ner, No. 2 Sproat hook and plenty of worms. 

I note you say you desire to get up in the 
pines. Of course, this Detroit country has all 
been logged over and the ancient forests long 
since vanished. There are, however, plenty of 
trees there of the alder, birch and jack pine; and 
at Itasca State Park you can still see a bit 
of the woods as they once were. If you have 
never been there it would be worth the trip. I 
think it is about 60 or 75 miles east of Detroit. 
There is good fishing there but a little too 
crowded. 

Naturally I have only suggested two places 
out of a possible thousand and you can locate 
them for yourself after you arrive there.—Lee W. 
Johnston. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 






Sy 


















Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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“Silver- | 
down there at Tampico 


thence to 





Kodiak Guides Assn. 





Kodiak, the Home of the World’s Largest Bear 


World’s record bear was killed on Kodiak 
Island. 
fall hunt on Kodiak Island or Alaska Penin- 
sula for these monster carnivores. 
know the rendezvous of the largest of these 
great beasts, 
best procurable, 
EVERYTHING is arranged to assure 
you the greatest comfort that life in Alaska’s most beauti- 
fully, rugged wi'ds affords. 
hunting and 
particulars, 

CHAS. MADSEN 

FIELD MANAGER 


We furnish everything except your personal effects and sleeping bag. 


tail, 


BOOK NOW for a 1930 spring or 
Our guides 


our camp equipments are the 
complete to the smallest de- 


A pleasant and successful 


fishing trip is in store for you. For further 


Kodiak, Alaska 




















Jonas Trophies 


and Furs 
BEAVE -=R, Raccoon, Muskrat 


and other shine make be autiful, stylish 
Fur Coats. Fox, Lynx and Coyote skins 
make stunning and modish Chokers— 
Jonas Bros. of Denver 


—especially when 
Write for complete in- 


manufacture them. 


formation and Trophy Catalog. 
Uaster Taxidermists 

























Correspond now with Guides about that 
Big Bear Hunt for next Spring 


J. C. SHAWVER 

| REGISTERED GUIDE 

Box 1634, Ketchikan, Alaska 
SOSOS for Charter 


48 hours from Seattle via Alaska SS line or 6 hours by air 














| 

















Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 


Write us for information and early booking dates. 
Mounted Game heads for sale 
Plummer Hunting Co. 


Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
| LANDER 


wro. 











ing in West. 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING | 


With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty vears’ experience in hunt- 

Best of referénce, including editor 


__YAMPA, 





| Africa ‘The Hunter’s Paradise”’ 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
American Guides in East Africa 
Arusha, Tanganyika Territory 








the latest report from Siedentopf:- 

“Mr. A. S. Crites and son of Bakersfield, California, 
secured in twelve days actual hunt the following 
game: 2 elephants, 3 rhino, 1 buffalo, 1 gnu, 3 
hartebeests, 2 Thompson gazelles, 1 impalla, 1 
bushbuck and 1 zebra.’ 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Information through COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
or 
Direct from Siedentopf Brothers, pre snes, Tangan- 

yika Territo Ys Eas t _Afr 





Alaska Big Game Hunting, 
Cousins. and ae F Fishing 





Anna Helen 
of your own yacht. including freezing your game. More 


Diesel Yacht, of Kodiak Every advantage 
and better hunting for less money. Choose your own 
hunting district or let us take you into virgin Kodiak 
brown polar, grizzly, glacier or black bear, goat, sheep or 
what you want territory 

Our guides are the pick of the north. Take friends o 
family on your parties now ——- Dr. Good, Mer. 
Juneau, Alaska. Correspondents write or wire 


Geo. Good Box 608 Seattle, ‘Wash. 

















COLO. 





Hunt in Cariboo, B. C. 


Trips arranged via pack horse or canoe 
Spring bear hunting, summer camping and fish- 
ing trips and fall hunting. Moose, caribou, 

grizzly and black bear, goat and deer 
Best of references. Twenty years experience 
THOMPSON BROS., Guides and Outfitters 
BARKERVILLE, B. C. 








NOW BOOKING 


April Bear and Cougar hunts in 
the famous Salmon River Big 
Game Country 


The Idaho Rocky Mountain Club 
Stanley, Idaho 
































REASKA 


Your Opportunity to Hunt in One District 

And secure trophies of all Alaska Big Game—Moose; 
Caribou; Mountain Sheep; Mountain Goats; Grizzly, 
Brown, Black, Glacier Bears; Grey and Black Tim- 
ber Wolves. Easily accessible. Best of Camps. Great 
Scenery. Hunting and Fishing 

Known from Coast to Coast with many of the Best Sports- 

men as References 


Licensed Guide — CON. MILLER — McCarthy, Alaska 





GRIZZLY BEAR 


Spring hunting in practically virgin 
territory. Areal bear country. 
Book trip now for May 1 
Fall Hunting for Other Big Game 
Cc. G. Lawrence Golden, B. C. 
































When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor ufe 


BIG GAME HUN TING 


I guarantee shots at bear in the spring 
elk in season. For further particulars 
write or wire. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY 








Registered Guide 


PENDROY MONTANA 
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17% ft. Aquaflyer, De Luxe Runabout 


Sealite construction, V-bottom, 5 ft. beam, 
double cockpits. Hull weight, 450 lbs. True speed 
up to 19 m. p. bh. with electric-starting Sea-Horse 
*16,"’ complete with motor, $925—up to 25 
m. p. h. with electric -starting Sea-Horse ''32” 
complete with motor, $995. 


Both Electric Starting 


Outboard Boats Powered 


Increasing Speed and Deep Water Safety and Extending Shallow Water Travel 


OHNSON now comes forward with boats specially 

built to match outboard motors, something that 
never before existed. 

Take to the water this spring in one of these Johnson 
Matched Units—$260 to $1065. Electrically started or 
rope started, they place outboard motoring on an en- 
tirely new plane. 

Luxuriously appointed and electrically lighted, Aqua- 
flyers start at the touch of a switch, they steer by wheel, 
control by throttle and ride with all the comfort of 
your motor car. They bank, plane, and travel up to 
25 m.p.h. 

With the compact motor concealed in a hatch- 
covered recess in the stern, the cockpit is immaculate 
and equal in usable space and seating capacity to well- 
known inboard boats six feet longer. 

Johnson Aquaflyers give quicker and safer perform- 
ance in deep water and travel in shallow waters where 
inboard motor boats cannot venture. 


All Matched Units Power-steered — 
All with Tilting Propeller 


In all these Matched Units steering with a power- 
driven propeller instead of a trailing rudder gives 
instant response in approaching piers, avoiding other 
craft, and mastering waves and strong currents. 

The propeller tilts automatically over obstructions 
and extends your exploring range safely to rivers and 
shallow shores where inboard boats venture only at 





17% ft. Service Runabout Boat, $485 


Sealite construction, V-bottom, 5 ft. beam, 3 cross seats with lazy- 
backs and deep cushions, weighs 395 dbs. True speed up to 20 
m.p.b. with Sea-Horse “16,” up to 26.m.p.h. with "32." Aqua- 
Ayer type recess for motor. 


15 ft. Knockabout Boat, $135 


Strong, lightweight, ¥ in. cedar planking, hollow and round 
construction; strong bent white oak ribs sheer to sheer, round 
bilge bottom, 4% ft. beam. 











15 ft. Utility B Boat, $975 
Sealite construction, V-bottom, 52 in. beam, 3 cross seats with 
lazybacks, weighs 227 lbs, True speed up to 22 m.p.b. with 
Sea-Horse ‘'16,’? 
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14 ft. Utility A Boat, $165 
Sealite construction, cedar deck, only 175 lbs., 
round bilge bottom, 52 in. beam, 3 cross seats, 
ideal for yacht tender, camping, children. 





and Rope Start 
by Johnson Sea-Horses 


Ing... 


Range, Water-tight and Non-warping, Amazing Values From $260 to $1065 


Among the eight Sea- 
Horses, the new “4” and 
“12,” world’s first success- 
ful alternate-firing high 
speed twin-cylinder 
motors, are unapproached 
in luxuriously smooth 
and vibrationless power 
flow for all small and 
medium size boats. 


The four-cylinder Sea- 
Horse “32,” holding the 
world’s record at 49.34 
m.p.h.is unquestionably 
monarch of all outboard 
motors. Only Sea-Horses 
have the new Release 
Charger for sure-fire start- 
ing, Water-cooled Under. 
water Exhaust and other 
features vitalto maximum 
performance. 


Sea-Horse Prices 
“Single,” $125; ‘*3,’” $150; 
"4," $160; “10,” $185; 
**12,"" $195; **16,"° $250; 
**24," $285; ‘“*32,"° $325. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 


















their peril. Add to these features the advantages of 
lighter weight, detachable motor, economy of opera- 
tion, and the underwater exhaust that stifles fumes and 
quiets the motor to a muffled hum. 


Sealite Hulls are Water-sealed 

Seamless, waterproof Sealite construction, even in 
hulls as low as $165, is but half the weight of ordin- 
ary construction in service—yet 35% stronger and 
guaranteed to outlast any comparable boat of ordinary 
construction. Being lighter they are faster, and being 
impervious to water they never grow waterlogged and 
—. Theyare always dry, neverneed calking, never 
crack or leak and require no bailing or storage facilities. 

Prestite construction in the 20-ft., all-wood Aqua- 
flyer practically solidifies the -inch planking. It, too, 
is water-tight and remains so without calking. 


Send for Color-illustrated Catalog 
Get full details of all Matched Units, Boats, and the 
famous Sea-Horse Motors that hold the world’s record 
in speed and in sales. 


All dealers carry first-aid parts. Stations for complete service in all 
parts of the country. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1399 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, III. 
In Canada:Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
World’s only manufacturer of outboard matched units, and largest maker oj 


outboard motors. Originator of Water-cooled Underwater 
Exhaust and Release Charger. 











ee we Hoan 


COME, HELP 
BEFORE [TIS 
TOO LATE! 
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While the Fire Rages 


WHICH IS THE CONSERVATIONIST? 











> Aunt ta- 


DON'T WORRY, 
I KNOW HOW 
TO RAISE SOME 
MORE TREES 
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“QUACK” NOSTRUMS 


(Editorial) 


ged before we go to press, there comes 
word that the sixteenth National 
Game Conference, meeting in New 
York under the auspices of the Ameri- 

can Game Protective Association, has 
BSA» gone on record as advising lower 
wild fowl bag limits. Their action is particu- 
larly notable in view of the fact that a good 
many of those associated with this conference 
in the past have been inveterate enemies of 
duck bag reduction. 

The fight for the fifteen limit bill will soon be 
over, and the stragglers are already beginning 
to climb onto the band wagon. The dyed-in-the- 
wool twenty-five-limit men, however, still issue 
the good old quack nostrums about “Duck Pro- 
duction versus Duck Conservation.” They 
imply that those who want a fifteen national 
duck bag limit think the fifteen limit a cure-all. 
They point out that instead of conserving what 
ducks we have, we should be more concerned 
with reestablishing marshland areas, with de- 
stroying gulls in northland breeding grounds, 
with better enforcement of existing’ restrictions, 
with scientific investigations, with raising funds 
for wild fowl refuges. 

The joker in these proposals is that there is 
no argument about them. All of us who love 
wild life and want it to be conserved for the 
enjoyment of our children believe that every one 
of these ideals is sound. [| do not know of a 
single advocate of the fifteen limit who believes 
that the fifteen limit is anything like a complete 
solution of the duck problem. The fifteen limit 
is only a beginning, but it is the logical starting 
point. The Secretary of Agriculture can accom- 
plish it with one stroke of his pen, or Congress 
achieve it by passing the McNary-Haugen Bill. 


\\ JE ALL believe in propagation as well as in 

conservation. But did you ever hear of a 
successful financier who had made his pile by 
squandering it? No, he achieved prosperity by 
thrift. One big reason why America is the most 
prosperous nation in the world now is that our 
ancestors worked hard and saved their money 
in the lean days. They believed in the Coolidge 
idea of economy—in thrift—and the millions of 
sportsmen who clamor for the fifteen limit be- 
lieve in thrift as the foundation for a sound wild 
life conservation policy. 

Openly and honestly, | question the sincerity 
of most of those who oppose thrift in duck shoot- 
ing. They are motivated largely by selfishness. 
They usually belong to wealthy clubs which 
have bought up the favored duck grounds, and 
which bait these grounds to make sureofthecream 
of the shooting. In such clubs they can kill more 
than fifteenducksaday. They have been used to 
killing more—a good many more, in some unfor- 
tunate cases. Instead of being trained to sports- 
manship, they have got the habit of 
killing. Now killing is all right in 
moderation; but as long as conser- 
vation is dominated by killers in- 
stead of by sportsmen, the idea of 
moderation will be frowned on 
from on high. 

An example is the l 





I. S. Senator 


—many times a millionaire—who in opposing 
the fifteen limit has threatened that if the limit 
were lowered to fifteen he and his friends would 
give up duck shooting because they couldn't 
“afford” the time and money unless they could 
kill at least twenty-five ducks a day. Does it 
seem to you that such a man is a sportsman? 
Or is he a spoiled, pampered killer? 

And does it seem to you that his influence in 
conservation is good? It ought to be clearly 
realized by now that many of those high in con- 
servation councils have been controlled, directly 
or indirectly, by such men . this Senator. Paul 
Redington, Chief of the U. Biological Survey, 
has often been accused of not tee his own man, 
of-being under the influence of politically power- 
ful killers. T. Gilbert Pearson, the grand- 
standing president of the Audubon Society, has 
been branded with the same stigma by thought- 
ful conservationists. 


HESE puppets have not openly fought the 

fifteen limit. They have countered with ideas 
like, “We need more enforcement officers,’ and 
like Redington’s counting-the-ducks campaign. 
There is nothing wrong with these ideas, except 
that they have been used as red herrings to lead 
the public off the trail of bag limit reduction. 
When the bag limit question has been settled to 
the public's satisfaction, let us hope that we can 


all move forward into new fields of wild life 
propagation. 


The first public gesture of every twenty-five- 
limit adherent is to confess that he has “always” 


felt fifteen to be enough—"'but what we really 
need, he adds, “is better enforcement, more 


water, more food and more statistics.” We 
grant that such and other time-honored nostrums 
prescribed for the relief of duck scarcity are 
efficacious and praiseworthy, but let us ask one 
searching question: “Why, if you believe that 
fifteen are enough, don’t you support the reduc- 
tion of limit? What is there in any one of your 
ideas which makes it a substitute for a limit which 
you feel is ample?’ 

Protection comes before propagation. If 
those in power are not willing to protect, how 
can the public know that they are sincere in 
their other theories? Our officials in wild life 
work must have the confidence of the public 
they serve. They must be intellectually honest. 
They must not use their public position to en- 
trench themselves with politicians. They must be 
straightforward and plain-speaking. And when 
the public is convinced of something like the 
fifteen limit, they must heed that voice—or go out. 

Let me close with a parable: A forest fire was 
sweeping down on a farm in the Northwest. 
There were two men there. One rushed out to 
fight the fire, to raise help, and stop the destruc- 
tion if possible. The other one looked up from 

his book on forestry with amuse- 
ment. ‘‘The fire doesn’t matter,” 
he called to the other. ‘“‘Let it 
- burn as much as it wants to. I'm 
studying how to plant some more 
little trees next year. 
Which man was the conserva- 
tionist? 
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THE 


THIRD AND FOURTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE ARTICLES 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


With Sketches by ¢ 


III. 


HE American 
woodcock has a 
relative in 

woodcock ot 
latter is a 


near 
the 
The 





Europe. 
trie larger than our bird, 
a trifle more dun-colored, a 


trifle more simple-minded, 
and a trifle fonder of win- 
ter weather. Both species 
are migratory, but our bird 
continues his travels until 
he has outfooted the ice and 
snow, while his foreign 
cousin seems as fond of the 
English winter climate as 
any other Briton. 

The American woodcock 
has never been found in any 
numbers west of Missouri. 
This is all to be explained 
ina word. He is a bird of 


the woodlands, of swamps, 
of moist country, of the 
rain belt, and, like snakes 


in Ireland, if carried to the 
arid countries of the West 
would get out of there just 
as quickly as he knew how. ; 

Formerly our cock had two great migratory lanes of 
flight in America. One was down the Atlantic Coast, along 
its swamps and tidewater rivers, from Labrador to Florida. 
The other and heavier flight was down the Mississippi, 
where the rich, moist land, the lakes and swamps and heavy 
timber, were much to his liking. Never a hazel thicket, a 
bramble-covered hillside, a patch of buckbrush, a cypress 
slash, but had its woodcock at one time. The Mississippi 
Valley was the home of the market gunner, thirty to fifty 
years ago, and he killed the western woodcock in July. The 
Migratory Bird Law came too late to save the woodcock oi 
the Mississippi country, but there are still birds in the East. 

Perhaps the woodcock is the daintiest tidbit 
in bird flesh in the whole realm of nature. 
Moreover, he is a game bird, lying well to a 
dog, springing close to the gun, taking a 
sporting chance, an elusive mark. His only 
near relative in this country 1s 
the jacksnipe. The kinship is 
shown in the appearance of the 
two birds, their method of mak- 
ing love, and their breeding 
habits. The woodcock is the 
finer bird, higher colored, more 
exclusive, more difficult to hunt. 
and harder to hit. In the breed- 
ing season he struts like a ver- 
itable peacock, wings dragging 
and tail outspread. Then, in the 
twilight, he springs into the air. 
with wings humming like a taut 
wire, towering in widening cir- 
cles until lost high in the gloom 
of the night, from whence he 
comes pitching down to his 
mate, headlong, with the sound 
of a spent bullet. 

To me, it has always seemed - 
that the woodcock belongs t» P 








THe AMERICAN WoopcockK 





Comes the whistle of the woodcock, in the twilight, soft and low; 
Comes the winging of the woodcock in the sunset’s after-glow; 

By the cabin of the woodman, near the Maple Run and rill, 
Comes the fluting of the woodcock when on earth all else is still; 
Hear the singing of the woodcock, in the twilight, soft and low; 
See the winging of the woodcock ’gainst the sunset’s after-glow. 


Sing we now of prairie lands, 
Green in the sun and rain. 
Sing of the wild, unbroken sod, 
We never shall see again. 


I never shall hear again. 


. W. Love 


another age of the world, 
rather than the one we are 
in now. I can imagine him 
the last survivor of a great 
family of woods birds—all 
like him in appearance, 
some as large as pheasants, 
some plainer, but the ma- 
jority far more brilliant 
than our cock of the woods. 
They lived then in a con- 
genial clime, a time of 
great, moist woods, of rank 
undergrowth, of a thousand 
plants unknown to us, 
where the sun filtered down 
merely to break the density 
of everlasting twilight. 
There and then our wood- 
cock, as all of the other 
many kinds of woodcock of 
his day, developed his noc- 
turnal habits, his big eyes 
that blink half-blinded in 
the strong light of the sun, 
and all his woods habits 
which remain, notwithstand- 
ing from his appearance 
and habits he should be a 
marsh bird like the snipe. And so, with all his brilliant and 
larger kindred buried in the unknown history of an unknown 


world, only the woodcock has come down to us. Let us 
cherish him, for no more striking bit of coloring, no more 


charming inhabitant of the silent woodlands, is to be found 
in America today. 


HAVE but a little woodcock story to relate of July shoot- 
ing in the long ago. A woodcock hunter had located 
his game along an old dead creek, a half mile reach of 
the creek bed that had been cut off. It was woodcock 
ground, heavily timbered, thickets of blackberry, greenbrier 
and sassafras, ponds walled in by elbow brush, 
the old bed of the stream, black, rich and 
mucky, with thousands of holes from the bor- 

ing of the birds. 
The pointer entered the skirt of timber, 
and out came a woodcock 


Sing we now of lakes so blue, i ae i a a 
a piier mier anaes, and was killed; out came 
Sing me the wild ewan's trampet another and was_ killed. 


Followed yet a third, and 
many more cock were seen 
winging their way back into 
the depths. It seemed that 
all the woodcock of all that 
heavily timbered country 
had gathered along Dead 
Creek. But there were other in- 
habitants of that swamp—huge 
cottonmouth black snakes. They 
dropped off the brush with sullen 
splashes, fifty, a hundred, al- 
ways more snakes, never out of 
their sight, never out of their 
sound, sliding down, dropping 
full length—grim, rusty black 
fellows without fear. Big fel- 
lows were coiled along the shore. 
sluggish, (Continued on page 84) 


song 


Sing me now of the plover’s cry, 
Afar on the Western plain, 
Whistle the upland’s eerie call, 
That I may be happy again. 
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hooting Chickens 


in the 
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ing up 


SAT in a soit bed of sand, between long rows of 
> frosted, standing maize. Doe and his setters, 
Zag Peggy and Bob, were stationed a hundred yards 
a down the slope. Joe and his pointer, Betty, had 
taken position beyond Doc, a similar distance. Chet came 
up and settled at the western edge of the field, overlooking 
some mowed cane. Carl hid in the sagebrush in a fence 
corner, a quarter of a mile southwest of Chet. 

It was evening of the closing day of prairie chicken 
season, and that maize field lay in a bow! of the sagebrush- 
covered sand hills south of Garden City, Kans. 

The low sun, barely above the western sand swells, sent 
long, soft shadows across the bed of almost pure sand, 
where I sat. Already, in the eastern sky, the bank of deep 
purple, to be so pronounced at sunset, was beginning to 
gather. 

It had been 


ad 





several vears since I had seen a western 
Kansas sunset. I had forgotten much of its glory. I sat 
and watched the red ball of sun near the horizon. I watched 
long streamers shoot, wheel spoke fashion, from the purple 
bank on the eastern edge of the world, up across the azure 
dome above us, their barely discernible tips faintly tinted 
with flame, their outline more and more pronounced and 
purple, until they broadened at the base and melted into the 
purple gloom. 

All of this without an iota of cloud in the sky, 
while, occasional shotgun reports boomed 
across the land. I was busy wondering 
why the golden band north of the sun 
ended so abruptly, when specks ap- 
peared between me and the 
bank—specks that came toward 
ine, so low that they soon were 
outlined against the gray sage 
—specks that glinted and shone 
for infinitesimal periods, as 
they grew in size, like glitter- 
ing bits of silver sheen. Upon 
my knees, I passed 


All the 


the word to Doc, 
who relayed 

it on to Joe. 
“Bunch 


coming 
from the %& 
north- 
west.” 

On the prairie chickens came. 
was all over in seconds. 
that I treasure. 

By some miracle the flight of the flock missed the several 
hunters stationed to the north, the northwest and the north- 
east of my stand. On they came, straight toward me, un- 
disturbed, alternately sailing and working their wings, 
clipping maize tops, almost, intent upon alighting near where 


Quickly. 


Too quickly. It 
Potent, precious seconds, however, 





Taking a rest in 
a 50-acre water- 
melon field 


Left — In some 
tall bluestem 
along a barbed 
wire fence 
Peggy found 
game. Joe com- 


By 
Guy W. Von Schriltz 


[ knelt. I even counted them as they approached, seventeen 
gray and black-barred beauties that thrilled me to the heart 
Two, a cock and a hen, were slightly in the lead, the hen 
on the west, my left, the rooster, his black wattle feathers 
quite distinct against his shoulders, on my right. 

| aimed at the cock. I waited. Not suspecting danger, 
they continued straight toward me. 

| fired. I missed. I had failed to properly reckon the 
speed of my target. I shot below him. 


The cock passed immediately over me. The main flock 
swerved west. 
Another cock drew my attention as the magnet draws 


the steel, and [| caught him full in the side, shooting rather 
high and into the northwest, I remember. 

| heard his plump body strike the sand, even as I cov- 
ered a hen that was fanning desperately past, dropping 
her due west of me. I made one last-chance long range 


try at the tail chicken of the flock, aiming almost into 
the sun. I drew a blank, and was neither surprised nor 
disappointed. 


[ heard firing behind me. I turned. The chickens were 
speeding away. Already they had passed Doc, who stood, 
I recall, reloading his double gun and watching them go. 
Over Joe they scattered anew when he fired twice. One 
chicken came down. 

On they went, guns booming, on and on over the sand 
hills and far away, a ripple of gun 
fire coming back to us, to die out 
presently in the distance. 

Until eight vears ago | had hunted 
prairie chickens all my life, 
but I never expected to hunt 
them in the midst of an arm) 
as I did this year. 

On the evening mentioned. 
four hunters had taken hiding 
in the field east of us. Three 
more crouched in plain sight 
on a high, grassy spot be 
tween two _ fields 
south of us. Five 
scattered 
through 



















were 


some 
thin vol 
unteer 
Kaffir 
corn in a watermelon patch off to the north, while 
half of the sand hills of the rim had hunters upon 
them. 


We had taken our stands about 4 o’clock. The sun was 
sinking rapidly toward the ragged horizon, the prairie 
breeze rustled the maize leaves, and shotgun reports came 
to our ears from all directions, some near by, some far 
more fortunate hunters than we found 


away, as 


game. 








\t 4:15 three chickens sailed in from the northwest, alter- 
nately sailing and flapping their wings, their gray and 
black-barred feathers glistening in the sun now and then 
as they wobbled from side to side in that disconcerting 
fashion which prairie chickens have. 

Chet saw them and announced his discovery. We 
arose to our knees, guns ready. But the small flock was 
suspicious and skirted the western edge of our field, flying 
high. Chet took a long chance and sent one sailing er- 
ratically to the mowed stubble. The three hunters in the 
grass between fields fired twice each at impossible distances, 
and a roll of musketry came to us, farther and farther away, 
as the remaining two continued on and on. 

One chicken for fully fifty shotgun shells! It was typical 
of what we saw there that day. 

The press reported 800 prairie chicken hunters in Garden 
City alone, for the 
two days of open 
season. The report 
was reasonably  ac- 
curate, only I think 
the reporter who sent 
it in took his census 
before Joe and Doc 
and I arrived. 


I FEEL sure that 
there were 800 
hunters on the streets 
of Garden City when 
we drove in Sunday 
morning, and _ they 
continued to come all 
day Sunday and _ all 
night Sunday night. 

At 3. o’clock on 
Monday morning the 
streets of Garden City 
were glutted with automobiles, and the cafes were glutted 
with breakfasting hunters. Long before daybreak we were 
far in the sand hills in a funeral-like procession of auto- 
mobiles, the lights of which flashed weirdly, like fireflies, up 
and down the sand swells, diverging fan-shape from the 
south end of the pavement 6 miles from town. 

It was sharply cold, so cold that Doc, to Joe’s great 
amusement, put on the vest of his business suit beneath 
his flannel shirt, as additional underwear, and the sage 
was covered with a white frost, when we left our auto- 
mobile at a house in the hills and tramped off into the 
blackness. 

We were supposed to have the exclusive privilege of hunt- 
ing on the three quarter-sections that comprised the native’s 
home place. In reality we shared it with a horde of hunters. 
Fiity policemen could not have kept them out. Automobiles 
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Hidden in a field of maize, Joe 





Two beautiful birds and the gun that brought them down 










and Betty pose for a picture 





lined the trails, and men swarmed in pairs and parties, cov- 
ering the hills. 

At daylight I stood upon a high swell with a gorgeous 
sunrise breaking behind my back, and counted sixteen parked 
automobiles and thirty-six hunters in sight on not to exceed 
a square section of land. And it was the same in all direc- 
tions. As far as one could see, pairs and squads of hunters 
tramped the hills. 


T IS unlawful to kill wild game in Kansas before the sun 

has risen. Nevertheless, before I could have distinguished 
a prairie chicken at 50 feet, a shotgun boomed. After a 
few preliminary single and double reports, the battle burst. 
[ have never experienced anything like it. Literally hun- 
dreds of gunshots ringing across the frosty air. Now a 
booming double near at hand, quickly followed perhaps by a 

cluster of reports so 

‘+ far away that they 

? . were but = as_ bird 

~— eA peckings on a_ win- 

dowpane. Or a steady 

string of slow shots, 

indicating that some 

lucky hunter was hav- 

ing great sport on a 

series of arising 

singles. I listened at- 

tentively as we _ fol- 

lowed our dogs into 

the sage, mentally pic- 

turing what was hap- 

pening at each out- 
burst. 

We erred when we 
went to the hills. The 
chickens were in the 
fields that morning, as 
a rapid bombardment 
there quickly indicated. But as yet undiscouraged, in the 
semi-darkness we could distinguish no chickens and tramped 
on. 

Before long a single flew past, flying low between me 
and the flaming dawn. A fusillade of gunshots told us that 
hunters had seen it. Gunshots that diminished in loudness, 
marking the course of the chicken’s flight as clearly as 
though our eyes were glued upon it. 





* 





HREE chickens from the field crossed behind us and 
seemed to alight in the sage we had just crossed. Joe 
and I turned back, and Betty hunted diligently but never 
found them. Thus prairie chickens often fool a hunter by 
sdiling on over an elevation when they seem to have settled. 
At sunrise the army in the maize began a new bombard- 
ment, when eight chickens left the field and headed into the 








ya 








sage south of us. A 
hunter on a hill picked 
one from the flock as 
they passed over him, 
and again the continu- 
ous roll of retreating 
shots came to us. 

At 7:30 Bob went on 
point. I was standing 
on a high mound at the 
time and keenly enjoyed 
the scene. The sage was 
tall, and Peggy did not 
see Bob’s stand when 
Doc called her in. She 
jumped out ahead of 
30b and almost collided 
with him before she was 
conscious of the full 
import of the situation. 
She backed as she was, 
guiltily, against Bob, 
her right hind foot. in 
the air, her nose parallel 
with Bob’s. 

At Joe’s command 
Betty slipped up and endorsed Bob’s find from his other 
flank. 

[ loped down the slope, and with guns ready we walked 
the game up. It was a gorgeous early winter morning. 
The prairie air was spicy and thin. Our nerves were atingle 
as we stepped up to those three dogs on point in the sage. 
Such situations are potent with much of the pleasures of 
life to me. As I always do, I speculated rapidly as I ap- 
proached. Young chickens probably, I reckoned, or they 
would not be lying so closely for the dogs. Never been 
shot at, likely, I decided. A whole covey, then, maybe. We 
might get a few singles in that event, I concluded, should 
they alight again in sight. 

Twenty feet from the dogs I began to have visions of a 
filled bag from the first flock. But I counted chickens be- 
fore they were killed. 

They were Doc’s first prairie chickens, and I was notic- 
ing a strained expression about his mouth when a flutter in 
the sage sent my gun to my shoulder and my senses into a 
whirl. The flutter became a thunder, and twenty-eight 
beautiful brown bobwhites went out like an exploded bomb! 


HOSE quail were so big and so fluffy that Joe had some 
difficulty in convincing Doc they were not young 
chickens, and in bringing it to his attention that quail sea- 
son was not open as yet. I don’t know which was the more 





disappointed, Doc, 
because they 
weren't prairie 
chickens, or the 
dogs, because we 
killed no quail and 
would not permit 
them to follow 
when the _ entire 





covey settled a 
short distance away 
near a couple 
of long ricks of 
Kaffir corn heads. 

From the hills : 
we descended and 
bisected the 
maize field, 
in which 
eight hunt- 
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A close-up of a fine bunch of birds 















If 


ers had taken station at 
intervals. One of these 
men reported a cripple, 
and we paused while 
the dogs hunted dead a 
few minutes. But the 
search was fruitless, as 
I knew it would be 
when I learned that the 
bird had been wounded 
an hour before. In 
sixty minutes a winged 
prairie chicken will 
travel a surprising dis- 
tance, and few of them 
in my experience are 
ever found so late. 

Beyond the field the 
ranged far and 
fast we climbed a 
long, grassy slope to 
a 50-acre watermelon 
patch. There we 
awhile, eating hearts 
out of two or three of 
the thousands upon 
thousands of ice-cold, red-meated melons, abandoned to rot. 
Upon every side were melons with holes in them, eaten by 
prairie chickens and by wolves, and chicken tracks literally 
covered the ground. 


dog's 


as 


Sal 


P ON a high ridge three wild chickens flushed fully a 

hundred yards ahead of Chet. This trio circled back and 
went down beyond the melon field. ‘wo hunters descended 
from a divide and killed them all. 

Doc lagged when we pivoted to swing back toward the 
automobiles, and Bob found a chicken in a sandy swale 
where the bluestem grass was 4 feet tall. Doe fired, the 
chicken sailed away, and Doc came to us seeking sympathy 
and voluble with explanations. 

We tramped the sand hills four hours without anothe: 
shot at chickens, and drove to town behind another stream 
of automobiles. 

Some hunters had had luck. Many, like us, had drunk 
bitter dregs of disappointment. A very few had taken the 
limit of five. One party had killed five brant. Their bag 
commanded much attention. 

After an early lunch, Carl took us to a 50-acre lake in a 
depression among the level green fields of irrigated sugat 
beets, 15 miles northwest of town. There I saw more ducks 
than I have seen in southeastern Kansas in the three years 
last past. We killed twenty, including six canvasbacks, in 
three hours, from stands about the lake. 

The next morning we took our stations in that maize 
field, with only the cold stars of early morning to see us. 
But before long the hunters began to come. Long stream 
of automobile lights that flashed and dipped over the sani| 
hills. 

Voices Frosted leaves 
announced oui 
ie disappointed 


approached in the darkness. 
crunched. Grumbles and curses, when we 
presence. Rattling frosted vegetation as tl 
hunters sought other locations. 

In the midst of another gorgeous, cloud sunrise, the 
shooting began, far off to the south. A lone chicken sailed 
along a high ridge east of us. We followed the dogs throug! 
the maize field out into the sage beyond. We circled back 

and hunted out the Indian corn. In the water 

melon patch we looked on while a hunter on a 
hill knocked two ducks 

from a flock of about fifty 

that passed over him 

‘ (Continued on page 74 
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Doc with Bob and 
Peggy all ready for 
any bird that may 
get up 
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Beaver Boint ‘hel Josie Yellowtanglehair, sister of Yel- 

low Hand or (Hair) Photo by C. B. Lohmiller, superin- 
tendent Cheyenne Reservation 


HO killed the Cheyenne Indian known to history 
as “Yellow Hand” (real name “Yellow Hair” 
among his people) on War Bonnet Creek, some 
60 miles north of old Fort Robinson, Nebr., on 
the morning of the 16th day of July, 1876? 

Slayers of Yellow Hand are darkening the horizon of his- 
tory from all points of the compass. Some say Buffalo Bill 
Cody was responsible for his sudden demise; others name 
Sergt. Jacob Blaut, Troop I, Fifth U. S. Cavalry, while from 
Kansas City comes a story from one Private Jim Duffy, al- 
leged old-time member of the Fifth Cav: alry, to the effect 
that a trooper named Jim Lanahan, who was standing along- 
side Cody, fired the shot that killed Yellow Hand, while Cody 
killed the Indian’s pony. 





All well and good! The writer is not entering the field of 
controversy regarding the respective claims of the forego- 
ing, nor will he attempt to dispute the claims of any who may 
come to the front as time flies on. 

But from the Northern Cheyenne Agency, located at Lame 
Deer, Mont., comes another claimant to witnessing the killing 
of Yellow Hand. This is Beaver Heart, a member of the 
tribe of Northern Cheyennes who fought the Fifth Cavalry 
at War Bonnet Creek on that July day of 1876, and a com- 
panion of Yellow Hand. His story is interesting and worth 
putting on record, and the public will have to judge as to its 
truth and veracity. Beaver Heart says he was right there 
and witnessed the entire scrimmage; that he doesn’t know 
any white man named Buffalo Bill; that there was no duel 
between Yellow Hand and anybody from the Fifth Cavalry 
or elsewhere; that—but let the following correspondence 
speak for itself. 


Beaver Heart’s statement follows: 
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ho Killed Yellow 


By 
E. A. Brininstool 


Story OF THE KILLING oF YELLOW Hair IN THE Hat CREEK 
FicHt BETWEEN THE CHEYENNES AND UNITED STATES 
SoLpiERS, AS RELATED BY BEAVER HEART, CHEYENNE INDIAN, 
Wuo Was AN EyYEwITNEss. BEAVER HEART IS SEVENTY-SEVEN 

YEARS OLD 


BAND of Cheyennes (Little Wolf’s band) were at the old 
4 Red Cloud Agency at Fort Robinson, Nebr. Shortly after the 
Custer battle on the Little Big Horn, we heard about this fight, 
and started to go from Fort Robinson to the scene of this fight. 

We traveled all day, and that night camped on War Bonnet (or 
Hat) Creek.* After we made camp, Chief Little Wolf appointed 
three of us to go out and scout ahead in the direction we were 
traveling, to see if there were any soldiers near. The three appointed 
were myself (Beaver Heart), Buffalo Road and Yellow Hair. We 
scouted around all that night, and early in the morning we were 
on a high bluff or hill, and looked down and saw two troops of 
United States cavalry. These soldiers were just saddling up and 
getting ready to leave. The bluffs we were on overlooked War 
Bonnet Creek, and the soldiers were camped on this creek. 

We immediately returned to the camp and reported that soldiers 
were near, and we told them where they were at. I and seven 
other warriors on horseback started over to where the soldiers 
were. We saw a man on horseback riding back and forth upon 
the same ridge we were on when first sighting the soldiers. We 
proceeded toward this hill, and the man we saw then disappeared 
and went down the other side. We started to climb the hill, and 
were almost on the top. When we were almost to the top of the 
hill, the soldiers suddenly appeared on the top of the hill and 
began firing at us, and we ran back toward the main body of 
Indians. The soldiers followed us and kept shooting at us as we 
retreated. Two of the warriors left us and started up the creek. 
Pretty soon my horse was hit and fell dead, and I was afoot. The 
other five warriors left me and rode back to the main body of 
Indians. I was in rough country, and worked my way on foot 
toward the head of the soldiers, who were stretched over quite 
a bit of country. I thought that I could fight better and stand 
less chance of getting hit, if I was at the head of the soldiers. I 
was there firing at the soldiers with a six-shooter, as I had no 
rifle, and pretty soon Yellow Hair rode up to where I was and 
asked me how I was, and told me that we had to do some fighting 
to keep the soldiers away from the women and children. He 
then rode down the line of the soldiers away from me. The 
soldiers were firing at him all the time, but he reached the end 
of the line of soldiers before his horse was killed. The horse 
was killed then, and Yellow Hair jerked the bridle off his dead 
horse and took his war bonnet off and tucked it under his belt. 
He then started to walk off. The soldiers were firing at him. 
The bullets were flying all around him, and he didn’t go far be- 
fore he was hit and fell dead. After he was killed the soldiers 
quit firing, and then one soldier dismounted and went over to 
where he laid and reached down and got his war bonnet and 
lifted it in the air and was shaking it. Then another man came 
up to where Yellow Hair laid, and sat down near his head. We 
were too far away to see what he was doing. The first man to 
reach the body was a sergeant—we could tell by the yellow stripes 
on his arms. The second man did not have a uniform on. Yellow 
Hair was scalped, but we did not know who done it. Pretty soon 
we saw a fire blazing where Yellow Hair’s body was, and the 
soldiers drew away. 

After Yellow Hair was killed, I got up and went over to where 
the other Indians were. They thought I had been killed, and » hen 
I returned they were glad to see me, and they all shook mv * and. 

The soldiers were in front of us and we couldn’t go ahead, so 
we all started back toward the Agency (Fort Robinson). The 
soldiers did not fire upon us, but they kept behind us as we were 


*War Bonnet Creek was known among the whites as Hat Creek. 

























































going back. While they were driving us back, some of 
the warriors sneaked out and circled around the sol- 
diers. I was one of them that did this. Those that 
sneaked out bunched up and kept on traveling, and we 
ran across another bunch of Cheyennes in the moun- 
tains near where the town of Glendive is now located. 

The next day after the fight, some of Yellow Hand's 
relatives went out and saw his body. I was not there 
and don’t know what they done with the body. 


WANT to say in conclusion that I do not know 

Buffalo Bill (Pa-he-haska). I have heard the story 
as related by him regarding this fight, and the fact 
that Yellow Hair challenged him. This is not true. 
Buffalo Bill, whoever he was, could not talk Cheyenne, 
and Yellow Hair could not talk English or Sioux, and 
I do not know how those two people could talk to each 
other. Furthermore, Yellow Hair was not killed by 
any one man as far as I could see, as the whole two 
troops of soldiers were firing at him. If Buffalo Bill 
was with those soldiers, he stayed with them until 
Yellow Hair was killed, and he did not come out and 
engage Yellow Hair single-handed. 

BEAVER HEART: His (thumb) Mark. 


Witnesses to mark: (Signed) LoGAN FonTENNELLE, 
WiLitis RowLanp. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of 
February, 1929, 
(Signed) C. B. LoHMILLER, 


Superintendent. 





W. F. Cody—Buffalo Bill. A hitherto unpublished photo 
ot the famous showman, taken in Davenport, lowa, prob- 
ably about 1870-76, found in an old second-hand store in 
San Francisco by the author 


Learning from Superintendent Lohmiller that the sister 
of the warrior, Yellow Hand, was yet living on the Northern 
Cheyenne reservation, at Lame Deer, Mont., the writer re- 
quested Mr. Lohmiller to try and get a statement from her. 
In response to this request came the following from Super- 
intendent Lohmiller : 

STATEMENT OF JOSIE TANGLEYELLOWHAIR REGARDING THE KILL- 
ING OF YELLOW Harr (YELLOW HAND) ON War BoNNET CREEK 

I, Josie Tangleyellowhair, eighty-seven years old and a mem- 
ber of the Northern Cheyenne tribe of Indians, a full sister of 
Yellow Hair (Yellow Hand), make the following statement in 
regard to the killing of my brother, Yellow Hair, by soldiers, 
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Chief Plenty Camps, an uncle of Beaver Heart, 
with whom the warrior made his home 


on War Bonnet Creek, near old Fort Robinson, in Nebraska. 

A band of Cheyennes were camped at Fort Robinson, and i 
was with this band. There was also another band besides us at 
this Fort Robinson, and they were called “Rough Faces.” This 
band of Rough Faces were outlawed or ostracized, and were not 
allowed to camp with the main band at Fort Robinson, because 
they were the ones who were charged with having stolen a hort 
from the sacred buffalo head. Beaver Heart was a member ot 
this Rough Face band. 

When we left Fort Robinson and encountered soldiers at War 
Bonnet Creek, I remember that Plenty Camps, an i 
Beaver Heart, was the only member of the Rough Faces band 
to accompany us. Beaver Heart states that he made his home 
with his uncle, Plenty Camps, and, if such is the case, he must 
have camped with us at the place on War Bonnet Creek where th 
skirmish took place, as I remember seeing Plenty Camps there 

I do not remember seeing Beaver Heart at this camp on War 
Bonnet.Creek. I remember that Yellow Hair, my brother, and 
Buffalo Roads, my uncle, were appointed to go out scouting for 
soldiers, and I do not know who else was appointed to go with 
them. Yellow Hair and Buffalo Roads saddled their horses and 
left from our tent, and I did not see them leave camp, and d 
not know who went with them. The camp was scattered around, 
and it might be possible that they picked up Beaver Heart betor« 
leaving on this scouting trip. 


1 
unCi¢€ ( 


HE actual skirmish occurred some distance from the camp 

and as the soldiers fired many shots, no one knew who killed 
my brother. An Indian by the name of White Horse was the 
one that informed me that Yellow Hair had been killed by thi 
soldiers. 

According to the general opinion and talk of the Indians, 
Yellow Hair was killed by one of the bullets fired by the soldi 
and was not killed in single combat with Buffalo Bill. 1 
actual skirmish occurred away from the main camp, and no one 
at the camp saw the fight, but we could hear the shots fired. Ir 
the excitement and confusion at camp it was hard to find out tl 
details of the fight. 

About a month after this skirmish, some of my relatives we! 
and found Yellow Hair’s body, and at that time there wasn't 
anything left but his bones; but we could see by marks on his 
skull that he had been scalped. 

Josie TANGLEYELLOWHAIR: Her (thumb) 
(Continued on page 75) 
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I wanted that trout and I determined 
to get him 





EORGE BLANKIN is a 
pretty good friend of mine. 
4” Of course he is an angler. 
«J Most of my friends are, but 
George is different and stands out 
from the rest, just the same as a dia- 
mond would if it were mixed in with 
a handful of rhinestones. Angling is 
a pleasant, diverting game to most fel- 
lows. To George it is a very serious 
occupation, the most important thing 
in the world. 

George has a room in his home that 
he calls his wigwam. In it he is king 





Oe fello 1 

—ashes on the floor, dust on the desk, soa gellaiee” Daina 

everything upside down, it’s all the in white, swift 
= water 


same. His wife lets him rule the 
roost—in the wigwam. 

But no matter how disreputable the room gets, no matter 
how much junk clutters the floor and furniture, there are 
five items which always receive meticulous care. These are 
tive mounted trout—two natives, two browns, and one rain- 
bow. Most of these mounts are of quite an age, but they 
are as glossy and brightly colored as if they had just ar- 
rived from the taxidermist. 

George had these trout mounted because they were the 
trophies of his five most successful angling adventures, not 
that they were the largest nor because he had caught the 
most fish at those times, but because in the capture of them 
he was forced to use the utmost of strategy and skill, besides 
a bit of careful planning. 

George plays a mighty good game of angling, especially 
when it comes to trout, but he talks the poorest game of any- 
one I ever knew; in fact, he hardly talks at all. Consequently, 
the story of his five treasures has remained buried for many 
years, until by perseverance and continual questioning | 
finally got him started. Once this happened I heard the 
whole history, which sort of proves that even a man of few 
words can get loquacious when he gets talking about the 
thing nearest his heart. 

Personally, [| thought that the stories dealing with the 
capture of these five trout were so interesting and instructive 
that I decided to make the effort of putting them into read- 
able form, hence the reason for “Outwitted!—Five Wary 
Trout.” 
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utwitted!— 


THE STORY OF Two NATIVEs, 
Two BROWNS AND 
ONE RAINBOW 





“Salvelinus fontinalis—4 pounds, 3 ounces—Brandy Brook 
—Cahill Quill 8 L S—Wet.” Thus I read the inscription 
on the mount of the largest native trout which hung on the 
wall of the wigwam. 

“That sure is some trout,” I marveled, perhaps for tne 
thousandth and one time, it being a regular formula every 
time that I visited George. “And that fly you took him on,” 
[ continued, waxing enthusiastic, “it sure stands ace high 
with me. Remember the first time I went into that country 
and you have each one of us one to try?” George grunted. 

“Well,” I went on, “you know how we took trout with 
it, and nothing else would work nearly as well, so we 
had to telegraph you to open your heart and send us some 
more ?” 

“Huh huh,” growled George. 

“That fly has been a great stand-by for me ever since. 
I’ve used it wherever a wet fly could be used, with excellent 
results. But I never had the good for- 
tune to catch a 4-pound native with 
it, like that one of yours. Say, you 
know, several times you have prom- 
ised to tell me how you got that fellow. 
How about doing it right now?” 

George blinked, coughed, looked 
miserable, and said nothing. 

“Please, George,” I pleaded. 

He arose from his seat uncertainly ; 
deliberately looked at each one of his 
trophies, and then went to the door 
of the room and closed it. Then he 
filled his pipe and lit it, after which 
he turned out the light. and we sat 


Below—Anyway I got him and that 
was that 








































Ray Bergman 


there in the darkness, with only the glow from his pipe 
shining out like a big, red eye. 

“I ain’t much on talkin’ about the fish I get, as you well 
know,” started George. “It always seems like so much 
braggin’ to me, but I remember that I have promised on sev- 
eral occasions to tell you about my five most interesting ex- 
periences, so here goes. Somehow I can see things that hap- 
pened long ago better when it’s dark, it seems as if the 
present fades away then, so I hope you will understand the 
reason I turned out the light and excuse it.” 


“you just bet I do, and will,” I hastened to assure him. 
To begin at the beginning,” continued George, “I lo- 
cated that big native quite by accident. One day, when the 
fishing in Brandy Flow was simply terrible, | wandered up to 
the old log bridge that crosses Brandy Brook just before it 
flattens out into the still water. As I stood there, I heard a 
tremendous flop and splash some distance downstream. It 
aroused my cuiosity to such an extent 
that I sneaked down the bank a piece to 
see if I could find out just what it was. 
“T hadn’t been there two minutes 
when I saw him. He just wallowed 
out of the water like a huge beaver, 
and I very nearly had heart failure 
right then and there; he looked so 
big and red and so desirable. You 
may be sure that this glimpse of him 
set me afire with the fever of desire. 
[ wanted that trout, and I determined 
to get him, if it was the last thing | 
ever did. 
“TI started fishing for him with wet 


“ 


Below—It was deep with a muddy bottom 
near shore 
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att. Me 


That fly has been a great stand-by for me 
ever since 









flies, though it was a mighty hard 
place to cast to; that is, in an effective 
way. I guess the awkwardness of my 
delivery showed up the flies for the 
frauds they were, at least I couldn’t 
make him rise. 

“After that I resorted to minnows 
and worms, even to tiny frogs and tad- { 
poles, but it was useless. He simply 
would not take them. 

“Somehow I got the idea that the 
length of line it was necessary for me 
to cast or to strip out, in order to 
reach the place he used, had some- 
thing to do with his refusal of my 
offerings. I figured that it helped to 
make the lures look unnatural, and 
wised him up to the true state of affairs 

“As I couldn’t get any closer to him from the bank I was 
on, that is without frightening him, I went across the brook 
and scrambled downstream through the alders until | got 
to the place which I figured was about opposite where he 
had béen jumping. I was in hopes that I could manage 
to get in a position where [ could reach him with a short 
cast without being seen. Thus [ would be able to manipu- 
late whatever lure I was using in the way it should be 
handled. 

“While endeavoring to get through an unusually thick 
clump of brush, I suddenly fell headlong into the creek. It 
was deep, with a muddy bottom, near shore, and 1 floundered 
about quite a bit before I finally got solid footing. When 
[ did I found that I was standing in water up to my chest, 
about 6 or 7 feet upstream from the apparently favorite 
feeding spot of the big trout. 

“Of course I had frightened him away, but that didn’t 
worry me much. I knew he would come back, in time. | 
had about decided to get out and proceed to dry off, when 
the idea struck me to stay where | was; to wait there until 
he came back, and then fish for him. The more I gave this 
idea thought, the more logical it seemed to me, so I rigged 
up, under great difficulties, the cast I intended staking my 
chances on. This was the Cahill L S No. 8, nothing else, 
tied on a 2X 9-foot leader. 

“T made a tentative cast with it, 
how to go about the fishing when 
























This trout lived 
in a jungle of 
debris 
































just so I would know 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Land of Manana 
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Harry H. 
Sheldon 














Above —All set and ready for camp 
‘Ain’t that a grand and glorious feel- 


in’? 
& LOC “AK after flock of valley 
ee) quail flushed gently into the 
TAS sagebrush that bordered the 
SZE8 miles and miles of Mexican 
boundary as Sutt and I breezed south- 
ward to the camp at El Potosa—some 
9) miles from San Diego, Calif. 
Mountains blue in the atmosphere be 
yond stretches of distant desert pro 
duced a horizon of saw-toothed effect. 
Sutt said, “That’s the Los Bancos 
range where we are going to find 
camp and plenty of two varieties of 
quail and deer galore.” I had been 
told as much many times regarding the 
game, for Sutt had pepped me up on 
this country of his ever since he be 
came interested in a streak of gold 
that cropped out of those granite-made 
mountains. The gold! Well, that was 
just a detail to us on this trip. No 
mining business was to interrupt a 
moment of the ten days we 





had planned to hunt in what ameted 
Sutt called*a virgin game jie 


land—and what at this writ 
ing [ agree is all he claimed 

it and more, for we had 
no sooner crossed the border | 
at the thirst-quenching town 
of Tecate when Sutt ordered 
a quail dinner, which, by the 
Way, was provided in a fron- 
tier bar room. Whether it 
was the strange and unusual 
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Right—Sutt compares 

the Dutch oven with his 

appetite, evidently with 
satisfaction 


























Inset—We came back with plenty of 
meat for the whole party 


picturesqueness of the place, the long 
ride in the crisp autumn air, or the 
mild but stimulating beverage, or all 
—that quail dinner is still a delightful 
memory. Many a day it had been 
since I had seen quail written on a 
menu. It didn’t seem right, and I won- 
dered how long it would be until civ- 
ilization would scratch it from the list 
as has happened in our states. But | 
was in the other fellow’s country now, 
where “personal liberty” was enjoyed 
by all—‘when you're with an Indian, 
be an Indian.” We found this good 
medicine—though the phrase not lit- 
erally applied is equivalent to the one 
about the Romans. It was easy to be 
a Roman for Sutt had built up an ac- 
quaintance on previous trips, and his 
Mexican amigos greeted us with cor- 
dial hospitality. 

We had been rolling along for some 
time through undulating 


petites hills of desert flora when I 


remarked, “Say, Sutt, what 
has become of those Los 
3ancos Mountains?” Sutt 
looked puzzled—sure enough 
they had disappeared during 
our engrossing conversation. 
We were somewhere in 
Mexico, came Sutt’s vague 
reply, and I gathered that 
this part of the country at 
least was as foreign to him 
as it was to me. How far 
we had traveled from the 
point at which we should 
have branched off of the 
main stem was the question. 
j But at this point luck 
































Above—We met a happy-go-lucky trav- 
eler in the nick of time 





favored us—a bueno hombre with don- 
key and dog suddenly came into the 
otherwise silent and depopulated desert. 
“Como esta, senor donde el Potoso,” 
was Sutt’s strained but effective greet- 
ing. He laughed back and let go a 
volley of chili con carne—from which 
Sutt grabbed 15 miles and with a few 
dramatic gestures gathered the neces- 
sary information to send us back to 
the cut-off trail. In the meanwhile | 
slipped out of the car to get a picture 
of our benefactor who impressed me 
with his jovial greeting; a dog and a 
burro, his pals, a happy nature in a 
wilderness—with apparently nothing 
on his mind but his hat. 


HIRTY miles was our round trip 
out of our way—the cost of neg- 
lected observation. It was dark, late 
and cold when we reached camp, but 
when the sun showed me the environ- 
ment of Sutt’s game resort, 
I decided I wouldn’t kid him 
about the overabundance of 
Mexican landscape, he 
treated me to the day before. 
Quail were calling from 
many places. They were so 
plentiful Sutt had made it a 
point never to shoot any 
birds within hearing dis- 
tance of camp, and as a re- 
sult I was treated to a de- 
lightful medley of quail notes 
—both valley and mountain 
varieties—for here we were 
at 4,000 feet altitude and the 
beautiful “plumed” quail 
were much in evidence, their L 
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Inset—Sutt with a California limit 
of Mexican mountain quail 

























hardsome maroon markings har- 
monizing with the rich-hued man 
zanita. Alex M., Sutt’s brother, who 
was running things at the mine, drove 
us out a couple of miles that afternoon 
to get pot meat. A regular shoot was 
planned for the close of the trip, so 
all we needed was birds for the pot as 
desired. We decided taking them with 
the .22 would be good sport and agreed 
to stop with ten birds apiece. From 
two flocks encountered that afternoon 
we got our prearranged quota. So un 
suspecting were they, on one occasion 
Sutt brought down seven’ from 
where they had flushed to a clump oi 
willows, without moving in his tracks. 
We always had plenty of quail and the 
22 was sufficient to provide this meat 
—in fact they were so easy to get that 
we spent most of the time cooking 


them. Eating was the happy diver 
sion, and time was not spared in the 


preparation of these delect 
able birds. Two Dutch 
ovens kept me busy with 
quail and bread, while Sutt 
performed admirably in the 
preparation of chapings and 
seasoning concoctions which 
always brought Alex on 
the jump at the first call. 
In fact we all liked Sutt’s 
appetizers. Even Sutt him 
self admitted they were not 
so bad. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Left—The result of my 

attempt to get a pictureof 

a tortilla home life in the 
Los Bancos Mountains 
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A catch of bass to satisfy any angler 


Ow to ‘lake Bass 


A COMPLETE TREATISE FOR BOTH BEGINNER . 


rT Il. Tue Lone Rop—THE 
REEL—LINES, LEADERS, FLIES 


LY casting for trout and sal- 
mon has an ancient and in- 
Ay teresting history; but fly 
ins | casting for bass, if not ini- 
tiated in the Ozark territory, at least 
found in that region its earliest, most 
numerous and most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. There men made their own 
bamboo rods and fashioned an _ in- 
finite variety of flies; imported feath- 
ers from different parts of the earth, 
used the hair of deer, squirrels, 
foxes, and other animals in alluring 
combinations for the capture of bass; 
and in these sections you will find 
three generations of bass fishermen 
proclaiming fly casting’s superiority 
over any other method, and look- 
ing upon the bait caster with con- 
tempt. 

Bass can not be taken on the fly 
rod at all times of the year. Early 
spring and late fall are best. They 
must be taken when they are feeding 
in shallow water or in the ripples. In 
late July, in August, and during the 
first half of September, bass seek 
deeper water, and the underwater 
lure or the weighted fly is then the 





best. Either of these is, as a rule, too heavy for the fly rod. 

lhere may be some difference of opinion regarding the 
material most adaptable for a bait caster’s rod, but there 
is now universal agreement in favor of the split bamboo for 
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this particular sport. This rod con- 
sists of three pieces—butt, middle 
joint, and tip. 

The rod should be 9, 9% or 10 feet 
long—never over 10% feet long. The 
914-foot length is the most popular. 
Only a man with a powerful wrist 
and unusual strength can handle a 
1014-foot rod. Expert rod makers can 
not always produce a rod of exact 
weight, according to length. They 
must consider the material, the back- 
bone, and the resilience, so some lati- 
tude is allowed in weight. As a rule, 
however, a 9-foot rod should weigh 
between 434 and 5% ounces; a 9'%- 
foot from 5% to 534 ounces; and a 
10-foot, from 6 to 6%4 ounces. Do not 
complain if there is a slight variation 
of 4% or % ounce; but an ounce makes 
a great difference in a day’s work. 
What is called the tournament type is 
best. If in doubt, keep to the lighter 
rods where possible. The decision 
will depend upon whether you use 
small plugs, spinners, and pork rind; 
if not, decide in favor of the light rod. 
You will find the same general prin- 
ciple will apply in the selection of a 
bait rod. Its weight will depend en- 
tirely upon the size and weight of the 
lure. The light rods will hold the 


biggest bass, but they will not carry the heavier lure. The 
dry fly fisherman can always use the lighter rods. 

Try to get what is called “backbone” in your rod. The 
so-called “whippy” rod, even though it feels right, should be 


fly casting. A salmon rod is too long and heavy for the avoided. The rod at each cast must lift the lure from the 


bass. A trout rod is too light; it will not carry the heavy 
bass fly, especially where a spinner and pork rind are used. 
rhe bass fly expert, therefore, has developed a rod that suits 





water, which is a strain, so that it must have “backbone.” 
If you expect to use the small rod lures, bass bugs, and little 
wooden plugs, don’t purchase a bass (Continued on page 45) 
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A GoosE Hunt UNDER 
GREAT HANDICAPS 


By 
Guy E. McMinimy 


BYOT far below Burlington, Lowa, splitting the cur- 
rent of the mighty Mississippi into two broad 
highways for duck hunters with motor boats, lies 
Burlington Island. Before the erection of the huge 
pow er dam at Keokuk, Iowa, the island stretched its timbered 
length some 8 miles down the middle of the river, but the 
rising waters, forming the huge Cooper Lake above the 
dam, flooded the lower ‘s miles of the island, killing the trees 
and leaving their towering tops reaching gaunt, dead arms 
to the sky. The submerged tract at once became the hang- 
out of thousands of ducks, and on frosty days in the fall a 
mimic World War takes place there and fully equals the 
genuine in the number of shots fired and the casualties re- 
ported. 

I have hunted there much. Properly equipped, one can bag 
anything in the duck line, from the lordly mallard and canvas- 
back to the diminutive teal, for the variety of ducks that fly 
there makes a hunter’s delight and a duck student’s paradise. 

Recently I paid several visits to the place and, in spite of 
excellent luck from the blind, I was continually annoyed 






by the sight of flocks of geese flying high and with extreme 
passed tan- 


disdain over the timber. Several times they 
talizingly close, but always nicely out 
of range, and the boys in the blind 
would sigh and say, “If we'd had 
some BB’s, we might have dusted 
their tails a little,’ or, “I wish I 
had their nerve,” and so on. I was 
particularly thrilled by the big birds, 
for I had never pulled the trigger 
when a goose was in line. The boys 
soon saw my interest, and began to 
regale me with tales of their prowess 
at goose hunting. I heard enough 
goose yarns to fill a book, and began 
to think no honest man ever went duck 
hunting. 


UT I had one friend on whom | 
relied more fully. He was a river 
rat of the purest type, having, been 
born to the round of duck shooting, 
and made his living with his gun, his 


traps, and his nets. He was some- 
thing of a preacher, too, and along 


first aid 
comforter 
Aiter 


the river front he was the 
in sickness and staunch 
when the death angel came. 
[ first heard him preach I always 
called him “Hinder Me Not,” because 
he reiterated that expression so often 
in his sermon. He was a true Chris- 
tian in his speech and actions. I never 
heard him swear but once, and that 
was when his gun jammed when the 
mallards were coming, a pardonable 
offense surely, even for a preacher. 
He told me that sometimes a flock of geese remained after 
the river froze over because the swift current off the middle 
of the island often kept the water open over an area of 
several acres and, if so, then was the time to get ’em. 


Staggering home 
under the weight 
of two big geese 
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‘‘Here they come!’’ 
Leonard shouted. I 
stopped and strained 
my ears but could 
hear nothing. I ran 
back and crouched 
behind him. ‘*I hear 
’em again,’’ he said. 
*“‘They’ re coming!’’ 


As the season advanced, 
try my hand at a goose, yarn 
[ heard without reproach. Then I was called away, but | 
carried with me my friend’s promise to notify me if the 
geese stayed through. ; 

[t was nearing Christmas when I received word that the 
geese were there, and that a huge flock was coming in 
almost nightly to the water hole, and roosting on the ice, 
spending the day in the open fields. | 
lost no time in repairing to the home 
of “Hinder Me Not,” much to the dis 
gust of my wife, and I was surprised 


more and more eager to 


[ grew 
and listened to every 


goose 


at the last minute to find her ready 
to accompany me. As we drove over 
the frozen roads, a light snow began 


to fall, and when we reached the ram 
shackle house, set almost at the edge 
of the swamps, the ground was white 
and the promised more before 
morning. Making our way through a 
deluge of dogs, we were welcomed 
royally by my friend’s wife and a bevy 
of rosy-cheeked children. Leonard 
soon came in carrying a coon, a mink 
and several muskrats, and with the 
glint of the storm in his eyes. Later, 
as we were skinning his catch in the 
barn, we heard a confused gabble, lost 
sometimes in the wind, but growing 
stronger with each lull in the 
We rushed out and stood gazing up 
ward, as a huge flock of geese, surel 
over 100, went low over the timber 
and out over the river, heading 
straight for the water hole. I got the 
fever then, and it has 
left me. 


BY THE next afternoon we were 

prepared. We had laid in a sup- 
ply of heavy shells loaded with No. 
2s, oiled up the two Marlin pump 
guns, fixed a lunch and donned all 
the clothes that a man could put on and still get a gun to 


skies 


storm 


goose never 


his shoulder. There was nearly a mile of swamps to be 
traversed before we reached the “aa of the river, then a 
full 3 miles of river ice to be (Continued on page 83) 
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hannel Bass and Light ‘Lackle 


By Ben C. Robinson 


appeals to the fresh 
water angler when 
fishing for channel 
bass is the tricky lapse of ac- 
tion occurring shortly after the 
first few hard rushes of the 
fish on the hook. I have talked 
with a number of other fresh 
water anglers who have had 
their first experiences with the 
so-called “redfish” of the 
Gulf of Mexico shore waters, 
and invariably they mention 
this as one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the battling 
of this game and pugnacious 
salt water scrapper. To the novice redfish angler, out for 
his first experience with the fish, that lapse of action im- 
mediately brands the channel bass as being a highly over- 
rated battler. But, wait just a moment before passing judg- 
ment on the cunning and tricky redfish. 

Following that first lull in the battle, the unreasonable out- 
break in the second episode of old Mr. Channel Bass may 
be compared to that of half a dozen muskies, a pair of wall- 
eved pike, a lake trout or two, and a good old fighting small- 
mouth bass, all wrapped up in one tumultuous and seemingly 
never-to-be-conquered delirium of rushes, and darting, 
plunging, irrepressible struggles to jerk rod, reel, line and 
angler overboard and into the tide 
rips, where the fish might have been 
raised. I have fought many different 
kinds of game fish in my time, but 
until I tackled a 25-pound redfish in 
a tide rip of the Fakahatchee River, 
with a metal wobbler bait and a 
single No. 6-0 hand-forged hook, 
and almost lost the entire outfit | 
was using in the ensuing battle, I 
found I had really not learned all 
there was to know about hard-fight- 
ing game fish! 








wa 


HE peculiar and tricky style of 

the channel bass on the hook is 
the one outstanding feature of this 
gamester’s method of battle. After 
the rise of the fish to either a metal 
troll or a wooden plug, cast out into 
a tide rip from the regulation bass 
casting outfit, there is a sharp, hard 
contest. Then, suddenly, the fish 
seemingly gives up and comes will- 
ingly in toward the angler. This is 
so noticeably evident in every case 
that it attracts the attention of even 
the most careless of anglers. Nat- 
urally, one supposes the fight is over. 
And the angler immediately forms 
the opinion that here is a fish that 
has been greatly overrated by those 
who have told him what a battler it 
is on the hook. He reels in the fish 
for a few yards, until, in most other 





Channel bass caught in June, 1929 
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high test dynamite lets go 
where a moment before that 
lifeless and willing victim was 
being so docilely towed in, 
and away goes the fish, with 
a scream of the reel, for 
the far end of the Gulf of 
Mexico! 

Usually, with the channel 
bass there also departs a lib- 
eral patch of the angler’s 
thumb, for it is only natural 
for the man who is used to fish- 
ing for fresh water bass and 
pike to at once clamp down the 
ball of the thumb on the cast- 
ing reel to stop the run, little 
dreaming that a 25-pound channel bass on light casting 
tackle is practically the same thing as a high-powered projec- 
tile attached to a kite string. Once a channel bass decides on 
that second run, there is no angler living able to stop it until 
the limit of its enthusiasm has been reached. The best and 
sanest plan is to sit tight and exert merely enough pressure 
on the reel spool to discourage too long a run off the reel. 


ANY times I have watched every single yard of silk line 

leave the spool of my casting reel, unable to do a thing 
to stop it. To have closed my thumb down on the spool would 
have merely meant the line would have snapped as so much 
sewing thread. 

And yet, there is really no other 
type of tackle that offers the angler 
the sport in redfish angling that the 
regulation musky, wall-eyed pike or 
bass outfit does. I have used medium 
light salt water rods and reels and 
a light grade of linen line with the 
regulation metal trolling bait that 
these fish take so readily in the chan- 
nels and tide rips of the Gulf coast, 
and I have never found them giving 
me the real, strenuous and thrilling 
sport that the 18-pound test silk cast- 
ing line, the regulation casting reel 
and the 7-ounce steel casting rod 
offer. This outfit seems to me to be 
ideally suited for redfish angling. 
With it one does not need to depend 
entirely on trolling from a boat or 
canoe, with the metal wobbling bait 
or wooden lure. Bait casting can be 
practiced with such an outfit, using 
as varied an assortment of lures as 
any musky or bass fisherman would 
in a day’s fishing. I have had them 
take a regular wooden plug, wag- 
gling along some 20 inches under the 
surface, and perhaps, in another tide 
rip or along another group of man- 
grove keys, I have had them snap up 
a metal wobbler as though it were 
the only bait in existence. 

I have taken channel bass with 
such a‘variety of artificial lures that 
[ sometimes wonder if there is any 









species, the net would be prepared 
for the actual landing. Then sud- 
denly something to be compared only 
to a discharge of nitroglycerine and 


This sort of tackle, ordinarily used for chan- 
nel bass, is too heavy 
Circle—Good types of tackle. No. 1—Chunk 
of mullet for still fishing. No. 2—For trol- 
ling. No. 3—Gaff for tarpon. No. 4—Heavy 
tarpon rod. No. 5—Light tarpon rod and reel. 





special type of lure best suited for 
their favor. The white and red-head 
Pal-O-Mine wooden minnow in the 
41-inch size (Continued on page 47) 
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A big day in the old swimmin’ hole. 


Crocodiles on the banks of the Semliki River, Uganda. 


Wide World photo, copyrighted by A. J. Klein 





in in Africa 


THE MAN TO WHOM THE JUNGLE IS MAIN STREET 


By Jay 


Sz] NE of the outstanding tropical big game hunters 
YH of all time, Alfred J. Klein, became so in a pecu- 
liar way. When he first set foot in the Dark 
Continent some sixteen years ago, ostrich raising 
was at the peak of its popularity. Klein promptly suc- 
cumbed to this breeding fever, and it was while searching 
for the eggs of the Nurmi of the birds that a lion unexpect- 
edly confronted him. He managed to lay low the beast, 
deriving such a reaction from the triumph that he imme- 
diately forsook the ostrich industry. Ever since, with 
scarcely a breathing spell, he has been facing countless dan- 
gers on the matted African trails. As a result, he has 
experienced enough heart-pounding moments to satisfy the 
most adventurous. Klein, who formerly was official taxi- 
dermist of the Empire State, has mounted rare examples 
of his potent lead for museums the world over. 

When seen at the American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York City, where, with the late Carl Akeley, he 
was engaged in preparing additions for the African Hall 
of that institution, he contributed a dramatic general review 
of life in South Africa. 

“This view of a lion mauling a zebra,” he recalled, “marks 
a ticklish few minutes for me. After I tired watching the 
actual occurrence I brought the tormentor down. Just as 
I did, I heard an ominous movement behind me, and 
wheeled around to find another lion crouched for a spring. 
I had only time for a potshot, so you may imagine what 
a relieved person I was that it proved effective.” 





Murphy 


Another occasion when the black wings of Death brushed 
him came one morning toward dawn. All night he la 
concealed in a boma, a circular structure rigged up ol 
branches, expecting to surprise a foraging lion. The hot 
tropic night finally proved too much for him, and he fell 
asleep. He was awakened by a commotion outside, and 
found a lion peering in at him. Klein, through the retention 
of mental poise, was able to roll over to his rifle, and bring 
the four-footed menace before the intruder had a 
chance of cashing the dividends of advantage. 


down 


“KEEPING one’s presence of mind,” observed this vet 
eran, “is one of the most essential traits if a jungle 
guide is to go far in his profession. For the hunter who 
doesn’t go to pieces mentally, there are, as a rule, several 
avenues of escape, no matter how tight the corner. [Il 
illustrate my point with an encounter that would have ended 
my days in a twinkle if I had lost my head. I was going 
across a rocky patch that was pretty well grown with brush 
when I brought up against the den of a lioness. I barely 
had time to step back when the old girl appeared. Before 
letting go with both barrels I leaped to one side, which 
doubtless saved my bacon, for if I had remained in front 
of the enraged beast, my shots might have failed of a tell 
ing spot. Jumping aside as she left the earth took me out 
of range and afforded a better target. This is an old jungle 
ruse, but doesn’t always accomplish its purpose, as some 
animals have an odd faculty for changing the direction of 































This lion fooks like a live animal but he was dead, be assured. 
lower picture Klein is applying the tape measure to his kill—the 
largest lion he ever killed 


their spring while in the air and landing in front of you 
anyway.” 

More pulsing chapters were added to Klein’s life under 
African skies when Paul Rainey, the late multi-millionaire 
sportsman, introduced a pack of American hounds into 
Nairobi for hunting purposes. The alleged sportsmen 
lounging around the Norfolk Hotel there were inclined to 
ridicule the novel idea, as was to be expected from a group 
too maidenish to give big game a fighting chance. 


[T° FELL to Klein’s professional lot to take Rainey out 

on his first trip among the jungle death traps behind 
dogs. As the “safety first” huntsmen believed that small 
danger for them was involved, they decided to join the 
experimental chase. All that was required, they smugly rea- 
soned, was to follow the brave little animals at a cautious 
distance until the quarry was at bay, and then riddle the 
prey at a minimum personal risk. They were quickly dis- 
illusioned, however. 

“All of a sudden,” narrated Klein, “the stillness boomed 
with the thunder of a lion, and the next moment we spied 
him, tail lashing furiously and ready for business. But it 
was no shot from any of our volunteer skeptics that felled 
the mighty beast. Before the echoes of his chilling roar 
had ceased, every last member of the contemptible crew 
had fled in wild retreat.” 
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Klein is most lavish in his praise of rival 
guides. “One of the most marvelous classics 
of marksmanship I ever witnessed,’ he 
glowed, “was achieved by a brother profes- 
sional. We were tracking a lion through 
high, difficult grass when my partner brought 
it to earth with a beautiful shot. As it fell, 
a lioness, as if from nowhere, sprang at us, 
but before it reached us my companion had 
earned another credit for his gun. Inciden- 
tally, that’s one of the thrilling uncertainties 
of the jungle. You think you’re on the trail 
of a single beast, only to discover that the 
brush at hand is threatening with several 
man-killers. 


“ ANOTHER day,” he continued, “I was 

out after smashing camera material. 
After stalking a lion along a river bank for 
a while, we lost him in some tall grass. A 
little later I thought I saw him stir. To coax 
him from cover I tossed a stone into the 
brush. The wrinkle brought instant results. 
Mr. Lion appeared and made for me. As it 
was a good chance to get a big game action 
picture, I waited until he was a few yards 
away before I snapped the approach. An 
instant later two shots split the heavy air in 
chorus, and the animal crashed dead at my 
feet, obscuring me in a great cloud of dust. 
My partners had timed their shots so well 
that either charge would have been sufficient 
for the maddened creature. You see, it’s 
best to wait until a lion is only a short dis- 
tance away before you fire. In that way you 
have the most chance for success. 

“Now,” announced Klein, “I’ve reserved 
my choicest recollection of bang-up marks- 
manship for the last. This time, too, we 
were trying to get a lion to leave a thicket. 
I was after a photographic record of a native 
in the act of spearing the beast. After em- 
ploying several ruses I fired at random into 
the cover, and wounded him. As he came 
roaring out, I got the picture I wanted. 
Then four professional companions riddled 


A queer pasture scene. The “convicts” of the jungle are conspicus- 
ous by reason of their stripes 


him as he was high in the air, and when his huge frame hit 
the earth, I was bowled over, but not hurt much. An exam- 
ination disclosed the fact that any one of the shots would 
have turned the trick.” 

Not many professional African big game hunters attain 
veteranhood, for the dim, dramatic jungle fastnesses are 
mined with many other pitfalls beside hazards from formid- 
able beasts. A rifle may jam in a tight corner, a poisonous 
plant spell your doom, the tsetse fly make you a victim of 
the dreaded sleeping sickness, or any one of a host of other 
menaces mortally lower the curtain on your jungle hours. 
As Klein frequently mixed this camera prospecting with 
his other hunting activities, thus depending upon the marks- 
manship of others for his salvation, his survival was all the 
more doubtful. 

















associate the camera 


Some of the tribes 
with the “Great Evil Eye” and flatly refuse 
to be posed. Others, too stupid to entertain 
superstition, welcomed full pictorial record of 


their primitive ways. Hence among Klein’s 
varied collection are interesting views of a 
native hunt. The savages are revealed dig- 
ging thirty-two rectangular trenches of some 
8-foot depth, arranged in a V, consisting of 
three rows. The excavation material is 
formed into a high embankment slightly to 
the rear of these traps. The latter are con- 
cealed with brush. A cunning barrier of 
thorn bush is erected near the outer slope of 
the embankment. The collective hunt is begun 
at sunrise, and gradually many specimens of 
wild beast life are herded together. The 
natives skillfully worry the animals into the 
passage made by the thorn bush and the em- - 
bankment. Tortured by the former, the poor 
creatures clamber up the incline in search of 
relief. At this point the hunters force them 
down the other side, where the frantic beasts 
plunge through the false tops of the pits. 
Many limbs are fractured thereby and scores 
of animals crushed to death. The poisoned 
arrows and sharp spears of the natives com- 
plete the red carnage. One photograph dis 
closed over a hundred slaughtered creatures. 
including gazelles, hartebeests, antelopes and 
giraffes. Despite the many laws enacted 
against such wholesale destruction, it flour- 
ishes to a discouraging degree and is rapidly 
robbing Africa of its wild beast life. 

The sportsmanship of some of the profes- 


The lion is the king 


Ending the days of a ‘‘convict’’ of the jungle. 
of beasts in this instance at least 


sional white hunters is in direct contrast to these cruel 
aboriginal practices. As it is considered the sporting thing 
to do, the former frequently track big game alone, mounted 
or afoot. In following the spoor on horseback, the foursquare 
hunter dismounts to meet the charge. 

One of Klein’s trips revealed wholesale human murder. 
He had included some live fowl for killing when he wanted 
to get away from a diet of big game steak. A _ bleeding 
native boy staggered into Klein’s camp one morning and 
implored the American to accompany him across the river. 
One of Klein’s roosters, it developed, had attracted the dis- 
tressed lad’s attention. On the opposite shore Klein beheld 
the bodies of four natives, victims of poisoned arrows. The 
youth groaned out that he and the dead warriors had been 
searching for strayed cattle when a raiding party attacked 
the little band. The boy, though wounded, avoided capture 
by crawling away and concealing himself in some under- 
growth. In their haste the murderers neglected to extract 
the missiles from the victims. Klein did so and duly pre- 
sented the clues to the proper district commissioner. As 
native arrows bear personal identification marks to deter- 
mine to whom game is due, a canvass of near-by black- 
smiths soon supplied information that resulted in the ap- 
prehension of the culprits, who paid for the outrage with 
their lives. 

This old jungle hand confers the laurel upon the lion as 
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In the upper picture dogs are worrying a lion. The light spot in the 

foreground is dirt thrown up by a bullet fired by Mr. Klein to get the 

lion to charge. In the lower picture the lion is responding to the 

invitation. Mr. Klein got the picture and an assistant killed the 
lion before he reached the camera 


the toughest customer among big game. “Other animals 
may hesitate before attacking a man,” he observed, “but 
not the lion. Fortunately, however, he’s a good-natured 
cuss and seldom looks for trouble. Often he’ll let you pass 
without a challenge. Even if you molest him, he may 
patiently seek another refuge. But once roused he’s furred 
lightning, and can give any man the fight of his life.” 


LEIN had some interesting points to divulge about 

lions. “To apply the term man-eater to them generally is 
all wrong,” he defended. “Cubs whose mothers are killed 
before they have a chance to educate the litters may develop 
into man-eaters, especially as human beings are often easy 
to corner. Some of the ancient specimens, when game is 
scarce, may compromise on human flesh because their age 
makes hunting a hardship. But most of them were taught 
in infancy that we rank far down as a food. 

“The majority of persons,” he went on, “think that the 
lions used in the movies, circuses and zoological quarters 
are trapped, but they’re wrong. Only a few are—the rest 
are raised. Why risk your life bagging them when you 
can raise them from cubhood? Perhaps it has never 
occurred to you before, but maned lions are the only kind 
sought for museum exhibition.” 

According to this authority, it isn’t all sober business in 
the tropical fever swamps and jungles. One day a dusky 
attendant, while trying to rescue a duck, became badly entan 
gled in the rank growth of a lily pond. Klein leaped to his 
aid, but when the pair gained shore, their bodies were 
thickly tasseled with leeches. Tobacco juice and water, 
however, quickly freed them of the slimy parasites. 

Another spectacle that surpassed most of the fun in a 
movie was that of some natives who had been hired to give 
battle to a lion with spears. As these primitive weapons 
do not offer the protection afforded by the equipment of 
the white man, the dusky “extras” evinced little stomach 
for the job. This, despite the fact (Continued on page 81) 












































ITHOUT a desire to in 
any way disparage the 
A fy) glorious sport of shoot- 
BAPE ing other, larger, and 
possibly better, game, I must con- 
fess that the snipe holds more real 
charm for me than any bird that 
flies. I have no pride in making 
such a statement, for to many it 
will seem an extreme view, and 
not altogether consistent with 
good common sense. Every other 
game bird in the land is larger, 
except possibly some species of 
peeps and sanderlings. Many are 
considered equal, or superior, as 
table delicacies. If a snipe hunt 
is planned for a certain day, the 
gunner is far more likely to come 
in with an empty bag than if he 
had devoted his efforts to the pur- 
suit of birds of less fickle and 
erratic habits, such as partridges, 
for instance. Duck shooting at 
its best can be more fast and 
furious than the action in any 
snipe bog. Beautiful dog work, 
which carries joy to any hunter’s 
heart, is seldom seen in snipe 
shooting; really good snipe dogs 
are extremely scarce. Many vet- 
eran and perfectly broken bird 
dogs will refuse to pick up a snipe 
or a woodcock. And, adde1 to 
this already severe indictment, is 





the feeling among negroes and some whites that they “ain’t 
fitt’n t’ eat, ‘cause they don’t feed on nothin’ but worms!” 
I am devoutly thankful that this feeling prevails among 
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I had found six snipe far 


eek 
ong Bil 


A Story or SNIPE SHOOTING 
Near Currituck 


By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


certain elements of our shooting population who are entirely No. 9 shot. 


incapable of appreciating the subtle charm of these little 
birds and who prefer to direct their fire at larger species 
which have a greater tendency to fill up the “pot,” leaving 
the pursuit of the delightful little migrants to the few who 
esteem them out of all proportion to their diminutive size. 


shooting companions were about 
used up when the snipe came 
down. The season had opened on 
a Saturday, and I had found six 
snipe, far up the sound shore near 
our favorite yellowlegs ponds. 
These six were bagged, together 
with a nice lot of plover and 
“shank” that day, but no more 
could be found, and Sunday was a 
restless day, knowing the snipe 
were in and wondering just where 
more could be found the follow- 
ing day. 

At 4 the next morning I awoke, 
turned off the alarm that had just 
clicked prior to its nerve-racking 
spasm, dressed hurriedly, and 
stepped out into the cool, clean 
wind. By an hour before day I 
had saddled Lady and was riding 
down the beach to the south. The 
moon, in its declining phase, was 
far in the west, the tide rising, 
and the weather cloudy and rather 
warm for the season. 


I CARRIED my beloved little 
16 bore Purdey in my hand, 
instead of submitting its beauti- 
fully burnished barrels to the 
cruel rubbing of the leathern sides 
of the scabbard during the long 
ride down the beach. My other 
equipment consisted of a light 


canvas game bag, and a small pigskin cartridge bag, crammed 
to capacity with fifty shells that I had carefully hand loaded 
with the maker’s recommended quantity of powder and 


As the eastern clouds grew rosy and golden with the sun’s 
return, I prepared to go into the flats. Lady—my sorrel 
riding mare—was tied to a net-rack stake and left whinny- 
ing alone as I crossed over the low dunes toward the west, 
to be greeted immediately with a scene that was entirely 


It is probably hopeless for a snipe enthusiast to detail unexpected. I had never visited this remote part of the 


in a convincing manner his reasons for such a preference. 
Any such effort can only end with the confirmation of a 
few rare and like-minded creatures, and the sympathetic 
smiles of those who can’t quite see it. 


flighty habits of the birds, the 
sporting shots they offer, the un- 
surpassed action and gun work 
when at its best, and the speed 
and dash of the trim little fellows 
have much to do with the attrac- 
tiveness of the sport. These 
qualities are enhanced by their 
beautiful haunts, the mellow 
grandeur of the limitless expanse 
of marsh and bog, the buff patches 
of reeds and dry grass, inter- 
spersed with little pools and 
“runs” that may be a few inches, 
or may be bottomless in depth. 
The restful presence of the great 
level areas of meadow and marsh 
and water are to me_ wholly 
charming and delightful. And if, 
as on my favorite snipe grounds, 
the air is fragrant with the cool, 
salt breezes from the ocean, then, 
indeed, is the picture complete and 
the effect quite matchless. 


NE autumn not so very long 

ago, I had spent many happy 
and successful days with the yel- 
lowlegs, willet and plover. The 
weather on the beach lands to 
the east of Lower Currituck 
Sound had been warm, and my 


marsh before, and here under my very eyes was a great, 
shallow-looking pond over a mile long, extremely irregular 
in shape and dotted with numerous marshy islands of vari- 


But the erratic, ous sizes. A spongy meadow of short grass fringed the 
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eastern edge of the pond and 
extended half a mile or more 
along the ragged shore line. 
Upon reaching the water and find- 
ing that it was fresh, I com- 
menced a steady march down the 
shore, and was not much sur- 
prised when a single snipe flushed 
ahead before I had taken a dozen 
steps. The bird flew off lazily, 
due to his fat condition and the 
apparent fact that no one had shot 
at them. The little gun swung 
quickly on him, and at the report 
the bird dropped neatly into the 
shallow water. 

Not until the sound of the shot 
did the real nature of the new- 
found happy hunting ground make 
itself fully evident. Dozens of 
snipe wheeled and twisted off in 
the wind, emitting hoarse protests 
at being disturbed at their feed- 
ing. Several large flocks of 
ducks, mostly teal, pintail, and 
black duck, sprang into the air 
with roaring wings and loud 
quacks, only to circle once or 
twice and settle back among the 
islands where they were hidden 
from my view. Several snipe 
were still in the air and, having 
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reloaded my gun, I was fortunate 
enough to make a double on two 
that swung by along the shore. 
These birds also fell into the water, 
and I was covered with black muck 
from the knees down after retriev- 
ing them. It was not considered 
necessary to wear boots that morn- 
ing as they were hot and heavy, 
so a pair of light walking shoes 
were worn instead. That is, they 
1ad been light before they were 
filled with mud and water. A slow 
walk down this stretch of meadow 
for several hundred yards produced 
the most enjoyable half hour that 
can possibly fall to the lot of a 
snipe shooter. The birds were 
plentiful almost beyond all my 
hopes, and I grew careless in shoot- 
ing just through sheer exuberance. 
A large winter yellowlegs was 
whistled in from a passing flock 
and killed high out over the pond, 
where he fell, end over end, to land 
with a resounding whack 40 yards 
from shore. I waded out at once 
to pick it up and returned to re- 
sume operations with the snipe, 
which, if anything could have been 
wrong, were too fat and somewhat 
lazy, offering easier shots than 
would be expected during colder 
weather. They seemed intent on 
gorging themselves on the worms 
and bugs found in the rich loam and were loath to leave 
such choice feeding. 


HE wind was southwest and had been freshening of 
late, unnoticed, as 1 was occupied with matters far more 
interesting than the weather. However, upon being halted 
by the presence of a narrow but deep little “run,” I became 
aware that a squall was imminent, so left the pond and 
hurried toward the beach, but was caught by the rain and 
thoroughly soaked before reaching the shelter of a small 
fishing boat that had been wrecked high and dry on the 
shore years before. I judged that it had been there some 
time due to the depth it was buried in the sand and the great 
quantities that had blown into its hull. There was barely 
sufficient room for a person to get in under the roof, but 
it was fairly tight and certainly could not blow over, so 
I squeezed inside and stretched out in the sand, the while 
pitying poor Lady and hoping she was weathering the gale 
fairly well, where I had tied her under the hill up the beach. 
The little gun was carefully protected against sand in 
the action and my attention turned to the contents of the 
game and shell bags. The one was quite stuffed and heavy, 
while the other was found to be alarmingly light, and the 
few remaining shells 
gave forth a hollow 
rattle from the recess 


of the stiff hogskin 
bag. There was 


plenty of time so I 
carefully smoothed the 
mottled brown and 
gray feathers of each 
bird and laid them in 


neat rows, gloating 
like any miser over 


his gold, and looking 
back with the greatest 
satisfaction upon the 
fine morning I had 
had with the snipe. 
Then they were 
counted several times, 
and there were seven- 
teen snipe, three 
greater and three 
lesser yellowlegs, all 





It was some minutes before the dead bird 
could be found 





I left her whinnying alone 
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of which were next strung on the 
light button stringer that had been 
carried along for such a purpose. 


NLY fourteen of the original 

fifty shells remained, but | had 
enough, and cared not if the 
weather failed to permit my return 
to the bogs. But soon the rain 
diminished and then ceased alto- 
gether, the wind blew itself out, 
and I crawled out of the old hulk. 
The air was cooler, and my wet 
clothes not very comfortable, but 
a short walk to speak to Lady and 
leave the string of birds with her 
as an assurance of my early return, 
and I was warmed up again and 
ready to start in along the shore 
of the pond where the first birds 
had been found.. The place had 
hardly been reached when four 
snipe flushed together. They were 
some distance off but turned and, 
with the wind behind them, swung 
past me, offering a nice crossing 
shot at about 25 yards. Two fell 
to each barrel! Never had such a 
thing happened to me as a double- 
double on snipe. Once it had been 
accomplished on partridges, and 
once on willet, but in each of these 
instances there were more than just 
the four birds, as in this little wisp 
of snipe. Upon inquiry | am con- 
vinced the occurrence is rare. It certainly could have been 
an accident and probably was. I doubt very much if it ever 
happens again in my shooting career, and is recorded here 
with less pride in the achievement than thankfulness for the 
rare opportunity. But snipe were doing just anything that 
day; they seemed to be very little wilder and no less plen- 
tiful on this second visit to their favored spot, so I fired 
the few remaining loads with care, counting each as the 
supply diminished. 


Two snipe suddenly came up from behind, flying like the 
wind, and I managed to drop the first in a small patch 
of rushes, but missed the second one clean with the leit 
barrel. It was some minutes before the dead one could be 
found as the reeds into which it had fallen were thick, more 
than 6 feet high, and the light was poor on the ground be- 
neath them. I had just picked up the snipe when two very 
large birds came up from the south. Only one came within 
range and was dropped at the first shot, the other veering 
off in alarm at the shot. This great shore bird proved to 
be a godwit, largest of his family, and was equal in size to 
a full-grown teal. Almost at once another snipe was let 
down in the reeds and, though it was carefully marked down 
and looked for at once, 
I was never able to 
find it. At length it 
was necessary to give 
up the search, and I 
continued down 
choice feeding ground, 
shooting a single here 
and there, and bag- 
ging two black- 
breasted plover which 
were surprised as I 
stepped around a little 
tule-covered island. 
These birds are hard, 
strong fliers, and were 
a good distance away, 
but both fell out dead 
at the double shot of 
the little 16. 

I had just reloaded 
(Continued on page 
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Left—Fritz found 

him where he fell— 

inaclump of purple 
sage 


Below—The beauti- 
ful and hospitable 
slopes of the plateau 


URROUNDED by a desert 

region, in our far South- 
west, is the great pine-clad 
Kaibab Plateau. Rugged 
and bold, it rears itself from 
the iron desolation of the 
surrounding country, from 
the breaks reaching back 
north of the Grand Canyon. ¥ 
Picturesque, beautiful and 
green, with its yellow, pine- 
covered tops, its canyons, 
bright with quaking aspen 
and jack oaks, and_ its 
ramparts thick with juniper 
and scrub cedar, it stands 
in striking contrast to the 
forbidding, parched = and 
empty lands below. 

From its heights one’s 
vision stretches away to 
desert vistas of striking 
color and shape. After sev- 
eral hundred miles of travel 
through the desolation of the desert to reach this plateau, 
one feels himself in a strange, generous, new land, and one 
of friendly promise, as he rides the cool forest depths, or 
from the camp fire listens to the night wind in the pines. 

It is a land that, once visited, holds the visitor close in 
the grasp of memory. The hunter who rides these rugged 
slopes finds inspiration that lives with him after the ordi- 
nary and the commonplace things of life have faded out. 
Once more he rides out of camp as the desert sun bursts 
into a world of flaming red and gold, a spectacle so grand 
and so tremendous as to be awe-inspiring. Memories live 
of the wild gallops after a yelling pack, hard on the trail 
of cougar, of sliding down dizzy slopes, of gaining inacces- 
sible crags in the excitement of the chase. Once more one 
leads the pack horse, laden with a great, antlered buck, into 
camp, as the evening sun slips away from a world of purple 
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Thick slopes 


and violet hues and shadows. Across the camp fire, in one’s 
mind, the quiet-voiced guide is telling a tale of an incident 
of a former day, while from the deep shadows the saddle 
horses neigh softly. 

On the hospitable slopes of the plateau, a wonderful herd 
of mule deer thrive, and in good years wax fat. I had heard 
from hunter friends of min® of the marvelous trophies taken 
there, and, though many plans went amiss, October found 
brother Fritz and myself in camp, high up on the west 
slope near the rim rock. For guide, we had a local cattle- 
man, Elmer Judd by name. Tall, active, quiet-spoken. he 
might well have been a character out of one of Zane Grey’s 
books. He proved an excellent companion, a good horse- 
man, knew the country and the game habits, and his horses 
wer? very satisfactory 
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By 


Lieut. Romain A. Young 


We took a full day to make our camp comfortable and 
snug, for the nights at this 8,000-foot altitude were bitterly 
cold and the water in the pail froze half an inch of ice each 
night. On the second day near noon we were ready to look 
around. We decided on hunting some canyons near camp 
afoot first. So Fritz took off southwest, while I pulled my 
nose around a point or two and went southeast. Topping a 
ridge, I began seeing deer immedi- 
ately. First, three does: then a small 
buck; then came a herd of eight or 
ten does and fawns. With the little 
band was a very fair buck, 3 points 
on a side. I watched them through 
the 8-powers until the wind gave me 
away, when there was a great snort- 
ing, and stamping, and scampering. 

Around the corner of the blutt, 
half an hour later, I pulled 
up behind a down log to 
recover some of my _ lost 
breath and quiet my heav- 
ing sides. Seventy-five 
yards below me was an in- 
teresting-looking thicket of 
jack oak, and a minute's 
close scrutiny revealed an 
antler among the branches. 
Another few minutes, and a 
splendid buck strolled 
leisurely out, stopped, 
stretched, cropped a mouth- 
ful of grass, rubbed himself 
on a tree, then lay down. [ 
moved the glasses slowly 
up; 5 points on the near 
side and a beautiful set, but 
somehow I couldn’t make out 
the other. I waited, when suddenly he swung his head around 
facing me, and I stared unbelievingly, for on the left side 
was a stump, 6 or 8 inches long, with a jagged side point. | 
watched him a short while longer, while a spike buck and 
two more does and a fawn came by, then sent them all bounc 
ing away when I arose to go. One doe, however, came close 
enough for me to get a good picture. 





Se 


ry old bucks hang out 


ALF an hour aiter getting back to camp, Fritz whistled 
from the near-by ridge and a moment later bustled in. 
“Did you hear me shoot?” he called. We had, so he related 
how he jumped a fine 4-pointer and two does from a jack 
oak thicket, but the does kept the buck covered until almost 
out of sight. Then the three flying shots through the scrub 
had not gone home. 

“He was the biggest buck I ever saw,” he maintained: 
“made our California bucks look like jack rabbits.” His 
only consolation was Elmer’s drawled statement that, “There 
are lots like that here—some bigger’n you saw.” 

Next morning we rode out of camp before the sun, and 
down a long ridge to westward toward the lower hills, cov- 
ered with scrub cedar, where Elmer said many of the old 
bucks kept bachelor quarters during the summer and fall. 
It was a magnificent morning; frost had touched the jack 
oaks and they presented a riot of color. Every pine jay 
felt it the opportunity of his life to strain his vocal cords, 
and develop lung expansion. Mahogany-colored, white- 
tailed squirrels, a species isolated here on this plateau and 
found nowhere else in the world, chased each other, chatter- 
ing. from limb to limb. 

We drew down from the pine area, enjoying the magnifi- 

























cent reaches of the desert and its buttes, as they stretched 
into the far distance. At the edge of the cedar breaks and 
juniper thickets, which now confronted us, we came across 
a lone hunter. On the horse he was leading was strapped 
a magnificent buck. Introductions proved him to be Mr. 
McClellan of 
Los’ Angeles, 
who was hunt- 
ing for a repre- 
sentative group 
of mule deer for 
the Exposition 
Park Museum of 
that city. We 
were particular- 
ly gratified in 
making his ac- 
quaintance, for 
we had already 
seen and_ ad- 
mired his many 
groups of North 
American mam- 
mals, collected 
from the arctic 
circle to the 
Mexican bor- 
der. That night 
we found his 
camp close to “ 
ours, and we 

enjoyed*the charm of his per- 
sonality as well as the narra- 
tion of his many experiences 
in the game fields of our con- 
tinent. 

After leaving Mr. McClellan 
we had gone perhaps half a 
mile down in the cedars, when 
three or four white rumps went 
bobbing away. We caught the 
glint of an antler for an in- 
stant, then all were gone. 
“Fine place for deer,” said 
Elmer. “Fine place for the 
deer to stay, you mean,” said 
Fritz. “They could play hide 
and seek with an army in 
here.” We descended a slope, 
then_ breasted 
the far side. 
Elmer drew 
rein suddenly 
and pointed. 
Under a_ dead 
cedar across the 
canyon was a 
deer. The 
glasses revealed 
an extra large 
buck. Fritz pro- 
nounced him 
good, and raised 
his Savage just 
as the buck 
leaped to his 
feet, and in one 
bound was away 
in the thicket. 
The one snap- 
shot was a miss. 

Thirty min- 
utes later we 
jumped _ two 
bucks from a 
jack oak thicket, but they were 3-pointers and, as we were 
really looking for something bigger, Elmer had us pass them 
up. Here our ridge forked, and without any preliminary 
discussion I took the left fork and Fritz the right. Elmer 
stayed at the junction to watch developments. Two hun- 
dred yards down the slope, and two bucks and several does 
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crashed away through the jack oak below me, but the thick- 
ness of the cover hid them so well that they disappeared 
round a shoulder without giving me a shot. I mounted 
the black mare I was riding, and cut across the slope at a 
wild gallop that threatened life and limb. Though the prog- 





Above— Prepar- 
ingtotransport 
thespoils of the 
chase to the 


camp 


Left—Allset 
to start 
campward 
with Fritz’s 
big buck on 
Baldy’s back 


Below—Mr. Mc- 
“4 Clellan and a 
specimen ob- 
tained for the 
7 Exposition Park 
useum 





ress came under 
the category of 
reckless going, 
I wanted a shot 
at one of those 
bucks. As they 
were supposed 
to do in _ the 
books, the deer 
were _ standing 
out in an open 
glade, 150 yards 
away, as | 
topped the 
ridge. “Venison 
liver for break 
fast,” I mused, 
and just to 
make the thing 
sure and_ the 
execution of the 
big buck stand 
ing broadside to 
me a certainty, 
[ sat down o1 
the ground in 
the approved shooting stvle 
of the Army, took a deep 
breath, held the regulation 
6 o'clock sight, and as my 
breath went slowly out | 
gently added pressure to 
the trigger. The gun went 
off in regulation style and 
the dirt flew on the far 
hillside on a line a good 
foot over the buck’s back. 
He turned in a bored sort 
of way, and, with his 
harem, trotted off. But 
he kept in sight, and shot 
No. 2, carefully sighted, 
cleared him by a _ yard 
and did terrible execution 
in the dusty slope 
beyond. The last 
three shots in 
the magazine 
failed to move 
him out of a 
trot, but they 
moved me to ex- 
asperation and 
utter incredu- 
lity. Something 
was wrong! | 
mopped my face 
and swore. [ 
felt the gun, 
looked at the 
empty cartridge 
cases, then at 
the empty slope. 
This was a fine 
kettle of fish. 
I’d hunted deer 
for years, knew 
my gun _per- 
fectly, and now, 
after traveling 


hundreds of miles to go hunting, I couldn’t hit a flock of 
balloons. My throat felt dry and I rose to get my canteen. 
The horse was gone and was nowhere in sight. That didn’t 


improve my feelings any. 


Trailing Blackie around the hill, I became conscious of 


shooting across the ridge where (Continued on page 76) 
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Famous Kentucky rifles from the collection of C. St. John. These are shown in Capt. J. G. W. Dillon’s book, ‘‘The 
Kentucky Rifle,’’ and are used with express permission of both Mr. St. John and Captain Dillon 


xperiences of a Gun | colleen 


By 
Raymond W. Thorp 


= is one story about old-time guns that I have 
always been afraid to tell, on account of the inevi- 
table shower of brickbats. But now I have lifted 
this reserve as I am old in the game and inured 
to the vicissitudes of the arms collector, many and varied, 
and I stand ready and meek and willing to take my just 
dues; anyway, this happened a long time ago. It concerned 
a Hawken rifle, this inci- 
dent during my boyhood, 
and before I knew that a 
Hawken was any different 
or more valuable than any 





old, broken-down _ single- 
barreled shotgun. In fact, 
I did tell it to Donegan 


Wiggins, that famous old- 
arms expert out on the Pa- 
cific coast, because we had 
a continent between us, and 
even at that “Don” reached 
my vitals with a scathing 
paragraph. 

Out in my old home town 
in Missouri, [ lived up on 
top of a high bluff over- 
looking the Missouri River. 
Below the house ran a road, 
skirting the bluff and de- 
scending obliquely to the 
river. At the bottom of this 
road a family of old-time 
negroes lived in a little four-room shack that had, curiously 
enough, two stories. When the old “granny” and “grampa”’ 
died, the younger members of the family picked up bag 
and baggage and left for parts unknown; left without tak- 
ing the trouble to remove the old, broken-down furniture. 
During the next two years following, | many times made 
“camps” in the two lower rooms, but had never tried to get 
upstairs, as the old stairway had fallen in, and there was 
no outside entrance. However, I was determined to get 
into that upper story somehow; for I felt that up there in 
that semi-attic, there must be something worth while to a 


cate. 
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Top—A Colt Frontier .45 caliber revolver. This old gun 

is still in excellent order, though it shows a good deal of 

hard usage, and has the regulation ‘‘U. S.’’ mark on the 
left-hand side of the frame 

Bottom—The little Sharp’s four-barreled pistol was given 

to the author by a friend collector because he had a dupli- 


The frame is of brass and the hammer is fitted with 
a revolving firing pin, a simple yet ingenious contrivance. 
rim-fire in g00d condition 


boy. I used my ingenuity, and one day I took the stripped 
trunk of a locust tree, leaned it against one of the upper 
windows (paneless), and climbed up into the upper story. 


True enough, I had unearthed the treasure trove! For 
here, in matchless disarray, I found many things. There 


was an old single shot pistol, percussion, a percussion muz- 
zle loading shotgun, two old trunks filled with many and 
varied trifles; but in one 
chimney corner stood some- 
thing that made me take my 
mind off all the other 
“trifles.” It was an ex- 
tremely long-barreled (octa 
gon) rifle, with a beauti- 
fully ornamented stock 
which ran full length, deco- 
rated with inlaid brass and 
silver patches. The stock 
was hollow in the butt, and 
with a trapdoor of brass. | 
was elated with this discov- 
ery, although it taxed my 
strength to lift the gun to 
a shooting level. On top 
of the barrel near the 
breech was the name: 
*Sam’l Hawken, St. Louis.” 
Forgetting everything else 
in the beauty of the piece, 
I made all haste to the win- 
dow, looked carefully out. 
saw that the coast was clear, dropped the gun carefully down 
to the ground, and essayed to follow by way of the leaning 
tree trunk. 


UT alas, I was to be assisted in this get-away by a quick 

and painful procedure. I have neglected to state that, 
besides the inanimate occupants of the room I was about to 
quit, there were busybodies as well. The old, deserted 
house had become an abode for wasps and mud daubers. 
They had been singing about my ears in an exasperated 
manner while I had been ransacking the place. They were 
















now good and angry. Seeing me about to leave, and think- 
ing no doubt that this would be their last opportunity to re- 
taliate for my having crushed sundry nests with my feet, 
several wasps, waiting until all of my body except my head 
was outside the window, started some swift and deadly work. 
The pain was terrific; but to turn loose my hold was to 
fall; therefore I held on until outraged nature caused me 
to unclasp my fingers from the window sill, and down | 
went. Nine times was I stung (the worst stung I have ever 
been before or since), and each sting was like the blow of 
a sledge hammer, and all upon a spot about 4 inches in 
diameter on my neck and shoulder. However, once outside, 
[ picked up my prize and carried it home. I dared not tell 
where I got the swelled neck, so I did not mention it. Tak- 
ing this wonderful gun (thoughtless, destroying boyhood) 
into the woodshed, I altered it according to my specifications 
and needs, which consisted of merely taking the barrel from 
the forearm, and the action. These I threw to one side (the 
steel parts) and fashioned myself a 
wooden barrel from a box elder sap- 
ling, which I affixed. 

Childhood fancy is soon appeased; 
toys are too soon cast aside, and in less 
than a week’s time I had torn this beau- 
tiful old gunstock from the master 
maker into pieces, “to see what was 
in it.” A brother, eight years older 
than myself, later took the action loose 
from the barrel, and for years used the 
latter as a crowbar! ‘There it lies now 
probably, a thin wisp of once beau- 
tifully forged and finished steel, of 
which there are probably not over a 
half dozen in existence; now unrecog- 
nizable, no more valuable than a foot 
of rusty baling wire. 


HICH brings me to a similar 
story, but under far different cir- 
cumstances, and one which will illus- 
trate the necessity of determined effort 
on the part of those who are interested 
in the antiquity of old-time guns as 
well as many other things of like kind, 
if we are to preserve the things worth 
while of another generation. This 
story I did not tell to Wiggins, for why 
add oil to the flames; and, anyway, ~ 
should he have a heart attack I might 
be sued for murder in the first degree. 
But I did tell it to Henry Ford, 
whose chief secretary recently wrote 
me in regard to the collection and pres- 
ervation of these old-time relics; and 


the lock. 
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Opposite view of the famous St 


No. 6—Wheel lock military gun with double pyrites holder. No. 7—An exceedingly 
rare, early snaphance gun which possibly may be Scotch. 
snaphances in that the flashpan cover is not pushed forward by a lever inside 
The cover is held closed by a hook on the end of a lever which is released 
when the hammer falls, and a spring pushes it forward. 
French military muskets which can be fired either as flintlock or as a matchlock. 
No 10—Early wheellock musket which can be fired either as a wheel lock or as 














John-Dillon Kentucky rifles 


l urged strongly upon him that haste in acquiring these 
mementoes of American civilization is imperative, and that 
in this instance time can no longer be figured in terms of 


years, but of months, weeks, days, and even minutes. 
Briefly, this is what I told him: 
PROMINENT arms collector of the South, whose 


means are limited, but who yet is far ahead of me in 
the respect of worldly goods, recently requested me to go 
to the house of a man who had an old Colonial chest tor 
sale, in which he had also several other articles of merit, 
including three Revolutionary flintlock pistols, a very fine 
case of genuine American dueling pistols by Happoldt of 
Charleston, and many other items worth while. It was the 
guns my friend was mainly interested in, yet of courss 
he wanted to buy the whole outfit together if possible ; and— 
the owner wanted to sell it that way. 
Hence all parties were set. I (Continued on page 82) 
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It differs from ordinary 


Nos. 8 and 9—Early 


a matchlock 
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long the Moose Horn ‘Trai 


By 
Hiram Blauvelt 


Part V. A Brive Bear AND A GRIZZLY 
EORGE and I were so excited that a rather deep 
and difficult bit of climbing seemed to be easy. In 
a few minutes we were down by the side of our 
trophies. They were both big fellows, each almost 
bigger in body than the horns of the head would seem to 
indicate. We soon had the capes skinned out and the heads 
off. I insisted that George take the kidneys and the “fries” 
too. He wouldn’t touch them when we got back to camp 
but Lee and I had a wonderful breakfast next morning on 
these wild life delicacies. Since the country was inaccessible 
to horses, and we didn’t want to double back, each one of us 
shouldered a ram’s head, and we started to thread our way 
back, first through the alders, then the firs, and lastly the 
deep bog along the river bed. While we found better going 
up the bed of the creek, wading up to our knees in the ice 
cold water, we finally had to leave thjs and cut across coun- 
try, sinking to our knees in the bog with every stride. It 
was harder work than man may find in any country. Fre- 
quently we would have to sit down and rest, and my head 
was kinked sideways and forward like a cripple’s. It was 
dark when we finally reached camp and found Lee had gone 
again. We were so fagged out after the strenuous climbing 
through the snow, not to mention the nervous excitement and 
the long back-pack home, that we just lay around and rested 
for three-quarters of an hour before we found energy 





enough to cook supper. 

After that we felt some better and were really elated with 
our day’s work. It certainly meant a mountain of manual 
labor for the excitement of three seconds’ quick shooting. 
Lee suddenly came into camp with a small sack of horse 
feed and some more grub. 
He had been to the main 
camp again. We slept like 
dead men that night, and 
broke camp the next day, ar- 
riving at our main head 
quarters about 5 o’clock. It 
was one of the few days |! 
spent in Alaska when no 
game at all was sighted. 
How good the supper ot 
sheep liver and mountain 
oyster fries tasted. The re- 
action of our success was 
quite pleasant, and we told 
stories and lies in between 
smokes till quite late into the 
night. 


LL of us slept poorly. 
4% Our boughs had gotten 
thin and the ground was 
hard and wet, though there 
was not as much snow here 
as up in the mountains. The 
horses couldn’t find any- 
thing to eat and stamped 
around the tent all night. 
Once George got up, thinking it was a bear, and a mean mare 
we had almost kicked him in the face. We arose tired and 
grouchy, and George and I started up Matanuska Glacier 
for grizzly bear. 

yo re we had seen nineteen black bears to date, we 
had sighted only one grizzly, and it looked as though the 
thing we w anted most we had the least chance of getting. 
Not an animal was in sight, not even a black bear. The 
snow had driven all creatures to cover, it seemed, and it 








Seeta Sididbiatipid a pair of locked horns which brought exetual 

death to the fighters. The prongs must have sprung upon a 

charge, and, once wedged together, neither animal was ever able 

to pull away. The horns at the top had a spread of 68 inches, 

while those below had a'spread of 52% inches, both good big 
bull heads 







The square 
head of the 
big grizzly 





Although old, as shown > the way the teeth are worn down, 
this huge grizzly was by no means a ‘‘gummer,’’ the term used 
for a very old bear which Aas practically no teeth left and grows 
very poor because he is unable to eat and procure food. 


” 


‘Gummers’”’ of all species of animals sometimes die of starva- 
tion, because they can not kill or tear their food 


looked as though our hunting was over. We drifted back 
to camp at 3:30 p. m., as it was already growing dusk, and 
had supper at 4: 30, a which time it was fairly dark. The 
next day we decided to have another one of those “last 
looks.” We went up the river bar again without spotting 
anything on either side. At the very he: id, almost next to the 
glacier itself, where we could go no further, we sat down 
and scrutinized the landscape carefully for game once more. 
Suddenly George saw a bear, and it looked brown. That 
meant a grizzly. We were all excited again and started in 
quest immediately, but when we got to the foot of the moun- 
tain where the bear was feeding, it looked black! Disgusted, 
we were about to move on 
down to camp and let him 
go, when we decided to go 
a little bit nearer and take 
another “last look.” This 
time he looked brown again, 
but in a change of light he 
would look black. It was 
most puzzling. We would 
stalk a little bit nearer and 
he would look brown. We 
would study his head close- 
ly, and it would look like a 
black bear’s head neverthe- 
less. It was certainly a game 
of hide and peek. At about 
300 yards we decided it was 
a black bear, but that he was 
diseased and very “poor.” 
He seemed to have a white 
sore on his nose, and his 
coat was so thin that his ribs 
and white skin showed 
through. This was the only 
diagnosis we could make. 


E WERE about to go 
and leave him in still 
greater disgust, when the sunlight caught him and he looked 
brown again. It defied mental judgment. At last we decided 
we were going to get as close to that bear as we could if 
we had to climb all day, and see what it really was. After 
going up a very steep place, we suddenly saw just the 
shoulder (no more, no less) of the bear not more than 40 
yards away, almost directly above us. It was brown. 

“Grissly!’ So I shot, and the bear came rolling down 
the mountain side. We ran down after it like a couple oi 
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excited and curious schoolboys to see just 
what we had secured. He lay ina little gully, 
just at the edge of an overhanging cliff. 

“My God,” cried George. “It’s a 
bear !”” 

And sure enough it was. George pressed 
aside the fur, for it was a very thick coat, 
and underneath it looked just like a blue fox. 
George had never seen anything like it, and 
neither had I. Later, when it was on dis- 
play in the show windows of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at 560 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, it created quite a sensation. One 
of the Jonas Brothers, the famous taxider- 
mists, said he had never seen a color phase 
quite like it before, and James L. Clark of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
said it was the first time he had ever seen 
anything of that sort. It is really a most 
unusual phase of the blue glacier bear, which 
in turn is a color variation of the black bear, 
brought about by the environment and liv- 
ing conditions around and near glaciers in 
wild, isolated regions. It was right up in 
the mountain next to the foot of the glacier 
where we got this fellow, and he was cer- 
tainly sticking close to his habitat. 


blue 


HEN. we pulled’ into Anchorage, 

Alaska, later, with our trophies, many 
of our friends and townspeople dropped 
around to Bob Bragaw’s drug store, where 
the odd bear was being resalted to 
be shipped to Seward. It was the 
first glacial bear of any sort any of 
them had seen, and certainly a very 
unusual and unique specimen, one of 























Above—George spent an entire 
day with the huge Grizzly 
trophy stretched over his flesh- 
ing pole, and must have taken 
15 or 20 pounds of bear grease 
from the inside of the skin 
alone 


the rarest and most valuable 
trophies that Alaska has to 
offer. Rex Beach, the novel- 
ist, and Fred Stone, the actor, 
on their Alaskan trip, prac- 
tically wore out a mountain 
range trying to get a _ blue 
glacier bear. Again when we 
got back to the coast, some of 
the people who had been in 
Alaska for years 
considered ourselves very lucky indeed. 


The mystery of the bear on the hillside was then explained. 
What we thought were sores on his nose were patches of 
Whenever he got in a certain 
shadow his coat looked black, and whenever he came out 
Then when the 


hair, almost light yellow. 


into the sun it glistened a shiny brown. 


had never seen one heretofore, 


wind ruffled the hair, the blue color underneath 
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Below—Black 
bear. Bears are 
very plentiful on 
the Kenai Penin- 
sula. There are 
lots of mice, ber- 
ries, roots and 
other food for 
them there, in 
addition to an oc- 
casional moose 
carcass, and no 
end of salmon 
during the _ sal- 
mor breeding 
run. This pic- 
ture was taken 
by an Alaskan. 
Some of the black 
bears are fairly 
tame and can be 
approached quite 
closely 


so we 


counter. 


ness. 


Below—“‘ Yours tru- 
ly,’’ with grizzly and 
mountain sheep 
trophies in Mata- 
nuska Glacier camp 


Bears 
sizes and naturalistic purposes. First, 
from the tip of nose to tip of tail for 
the over-all measurements; secondly, 
from the front teeth to the skull. 
This last is the truly scientific meth- 
od of measuring all trophies of the 
bear family, as the shin varies ac- 
cording to whether it is fresh, warm 
and green, or tan, shrunk and dry 


are measured two ways for 


through, which was what made us think 
his hair was rubbed thin and that he was 
“poor” and lean. 
stalk as a sportsman could ever hope to en- 


So ended as puzzling a bear 


[t was so early in the afternoon that I decided 
to take a horse and ride over to a little flat 
place where a clear water brook tripped merrily 
along and promised trout for breaktast. 
up my horse at the edge of the alders, cut a 
rough fish pole and rigged up for piscine busi- 
I was able to jiggle a couple of small 


I tied 


ones out of the water, but 
for the most part they were 
wild and leery. The brook 
must have been full of 
minks, which kept the trout 
swimming for their lives at 
a moment’s notice. As I was 
going along paying not 
much attention to anything 
but the running water, a 
huge brown animal loomed 
up in the brook just before 
me. I must confess to a 
fright. I had no gun, and 
had it been a bear it would 
have been a long run for 
me to the alders, and even 
there no trees of any size 
grew. 

A quick 


second glance 


showed me that the object was still and was half buried in 


the brook: in fact it was damming up the water and making 


showed 


a miniature lake. 
horse, 
all day long, every night, and at every camp. 
dumbest, meanest horse I had ever seen. 
The bottom of the brook was hard, so 
he was’ not mired down, nor was (Continued on page 8&4) 


full in the brook. 


As I got closer, there was our own pack 
“Bone Head,” that was always getting us into trouble 


He was the 
There he lay dead, 
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unting in South America 





A pair of pets. Wild hog and red deer 
common on the Upper Amazon 


JUTH AMERICA differs 
from Africa in the amount 
of game populating the two 
countries. Africa, always 
prolific with big game, is the goal 
of all hunters. South America, al- 
though a fertile field for naturalists, 
hasn’t much to offer to the big game 
hunters. 

During the years 1927 and 1928, I 
was in the region of the Amazon River, especially in the 
upper reaches, where I spent most of the time in the brush. 
This region I found especially poor in the way of big 
game. 

The tapir is the largest animal in South America. There 
is about as much excitement in killing one of these animals 
as in shooting some wild steer at large in a cane-brake. 

The jaguar, although a large feline, is disposed to let man 
alone, regardless of the thrilling escapes of the “hit and 
run” explorers who do the region by the regular beaten trails. 

There are several varieties of the cat family in the region 
of the upper Amazon, all called “tigres’” by the Indians. 
One, the puma, is quite well known on the Pacific coast of 
the United States, where it is called cougar. This animal is 
rather common on the Amazon and its flesh is eaten by the 
natives when they are fortunate enough to kill one. 

The jaguars are fond of wild pigs and the presence of 
one animal in a region indicates the 
other. The jaguar also preys upon deer 
and many other small animals as well as 
fish and small alligators. They also 
prey upon the large dry land turtles. 
Specimens of the latter are often seen 
with one leg missing. The Indians say 
“tigre,” when calling attention to the 
missing member. These turtles weigh up 
to 20 pounds and it is evidently the large 
ones who escape maimed. If 
it were small the cat could 
tear its shell open. I never saw 
a small one maimed, that is, 
one under 8 or 10 pounds. 


| HE best way to catch a 
jaguar is to bait a trap with 





a live pig, as they prey upon 
domestic hogs as well as wild 
ones. 

There are two varieties of 
deer, one a medium sized red, 
weighing up to perhaps 70 
pounds, the other much smaller 
and of a gray color. The bucks 


Above— The 


Native hunter for a field party, with 


an assortment of game— monkeys, 


turkeys and tocans 














head of an alligator 


: ; Below—Capturi = 7 
have one pair of sharp spiked ofow— Capturing a lS - —aaaaaamay the big water 


By Leslie C. Davis 


id 


the 








Tapir cow and calf. The tapir is 
largest animal in South America 





horns like a goat, never having 
pronged horns. They are quite com- 
mon throughout all the dense forest, 
but are likely to be more plentiful 
on the rocky hill slopes where there 
is more likely to be open brush 
land. 

A day in the brush may reveal 
plenty of game, then again nothing 
may be seen. A white man, not ac- 
customed to the brush, can see nothing. It takes an Indian, 
accustomed to the jungle, to locate animals. I never went 
out alone after I found out how helpless I was; I always 
took an Indian. They not only are able to see what is 
going on around them, but also hear sounds that mean 
nothing to a white man. These sounds often help the Indian 
to locate animals. 


NEVER even looked for snakes, although I fear them. 

But there was no use looking because I could not see 
them. So with a pair of high boots, I forgot all about snakes. 

There are a great many game birds in the upper Amazon 
forest, both terrestrial and arboreal. Among the former 
are several varieties of the Perdiz which belongs to the 
pheasant family. These vary in size from a small quail to a 
full-sized chicken. Among the tree birds are several vari- 
eties of the turkey family. These birds will supply meat 
for the white travelers. 

Of the wild hogs, there are two vari 
eties. One has a dorsal oil gland that 
should be cut away as soon as possible 
after the animal is killed to prevent the 
meat from being tainted. Food supply 
controls the range and number of the 
wild hogs. 

The dogs kept by the natives are all 
but worthless. The Indians will not feed 
a dog; therefore, their physi- 
cal condition is such that they 
can not hunt. 

The way the Indian dogs are 
treated is pathetic. Half a 
dozen are to be seen around 
the house and if at mealtime a 
bare bone is thrown aside, the 
strongest dog of the pack gets 
it. Of course his strength 
keeps his power somewhat 
above that of his fellows, se it 
is a survival of the fittest. 

Sometimes a dog is so weak 
physically that he falls down it 
he tries to turn quickly to sal- 
vage (Continued on page 73) 
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John H. Deniston 


As It Is Done 1N SUMMER 
aP NEAR the head of America’s great lake system, 
off the south shore of Lake Superior, is found the 


Part I. 


Apostle Islands archipelago. 
— There are twenty-two of the 
islands, ranging in size from 3 acres up 
to 14,804 acres, their combined area 
being 55,317 acres. Separating their 
wooded shores are deep channels, vary- 
ing from a mile to 10 miles in width, 
and spacious enough to float all the 
fishing craft in America, with no 
danger of crowding at that; certainly 
no mean fishing waters and, strange 
to say, little known and seldom fished 
by other than local sportsmen and 
commercial fishermen. 

When Radisson and _ Groseilliers 
paddled into this wilderness paradise 
that October day of 1661, they found 
the Indians thoroughly appreciative of 
this section and industriously fishing 
Chequamegon Bay. In the 268 years 
which have since passed into history, 
it is safe to say that these waters 
have yielded fish, to red men or white, 
every single month of every year. And 
still they are not fished out! Far 
from it. 

Cris-ti-vo-mer Nam-ay-cush, the In- 
dians called the great fish most prized 
and which were here found in such 
abundance that they long formed the 
chief article of food for the many vil- 
lages of red men who dwelt upon these 
picturesque shores. Identifying him 
as a true salmon, some later scientist 
named him Salmo Namaycush. But 
today he is commonly known as “lake 
trout,” which is not very accurate, 
since there are other families of lake 
trout, such as the siskowet, also found 
here, with several other subspecies; 
failure to differentiate them having led 
many well-meaning men into egre- 





gious error, as this passage from a 
popular encyclopedia under the word 








By 


Rowboat in tow behind a power launch near 
Manitou Island of the Apostle group 


The 15-pounders are greater scrappers, but 
who would refuse to pull in this 37-pounder? 
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A bit of Nature's sculpturing which the trouting clans may view while trolling for Namaycush 


routing in the Apostle 
Islands 


“trout” will prove: 
depths of the Great Lakes. 
poor sport to the angler, and its flesh of poor quality.” Not 


“A much larger species inhabits the 
It is a sluggish fish, affording 


that we would call names, but that 
we could not stand by and hear so 
noble a fish so grossly slandered, we 
say: It is a lie, a double lie, and the 
fellow who said it never knew great 
Namaycush as he is found in all his 
glory in Lake Superior; for he does 
afford good sport and his flesh is 
mighty good to eat, and of no poor 
quality. And any chef, lumberjack, 
camp cook or common fisherman any 
where about these Lake Superior 
shores can fix him up so as to make 
your mouth water for more of him. 


ERE as elsewhere you may hear an 

old-timer voice the sentiment: 
“The fishin’ ain’t what it used to be” 
but as a sport proposition Namaycush 
is still abundant, as the following data 
will show: Three fishing companies 
are operating out of Bayfield, the gate 
way to all these Apostle Islands 
waters. Some 500 commercial fisher 
men make a living fishing there; thei: 
annual catch of trout and whitefish 
(taken in the summer months) run 
ning to some 300 tons, with an addi 
tional catch of herring (taken in No 
vember and December) of about 500 
tons annually. The capital invested 
locally in the industry amounts to over 
$200,000. Thus, judging by such a 
tonnage after more than three cen 
turies of fishing, we may assume that 
the Great Lakes trout will be found 
in numbers to afford fine sport for 
those who wish it for some years to 
come. 

That point proven, just what has 
Namaycush to offer the Waltonian 
clan, in the region under our present 
consideration ? 

First, as to summer fishing. The 
season for (Continued on page 44 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist; 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 
More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl! areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








Important Ruling Helps Fishing in Missouri River 


r TAKES the music of a rushing, foam- 

ing mountain stream or the beauty of a 

crimson sunset playing on the ripples of 
a pine-rimmed northern lake to put the 
thrill into fishing for a lot of Ikes, but the 
dignified, black-robed justices of the su- 
preme court did the job for thousands of 
Nebraskans. 

And here’s how: 

Some half dozen years ago, the sandy 
Platte and muddy Blue Rivers seemed to 
close up like clams as far as yielding big 
“cats” was concerned. Minnows, “‘craw- 
dads,” doughballs, and stale meat seemed 
to have lost their former appetizing qual- 
ities and hooks and lines yielded only a 
few small cats, intermingled with a far 
too generous number of carp and gar. 

“Old-timers” blamed the weather. Then 
they blamed the western irrigators, and 
finally they blamed the fish. The river 
banks became more and more deserted. It 
was seldom that the lanterns of the night 
line runners could be seen flickering along 
the once popular bends and eddies. 

Then the state department of fish and 
game took a hand in the matter. Frank 
O’Connell, chief warden, finally blamed the 
Missouri River commercial fishermen. 
They were spreading huge nets across the 
mouths of the Nebraska streams and mak- 
ing great hauls of catfish, the largest hauls 
being made during the early spring months 
when the big “cats” were migrating from 
the Missouri up the smaller streams for 
spawning. 

Having discovered what he believed to 
be the cause of poor catches in the Ne- 
braska streams, O’Connell set about to de- 
vise a remedy. 

The state legislature, at his insistence, 
passed a law permitting the state fish and 
game department to regulate seining in 
the Missouri River. When O’Connell at- 


tempted to enforce the law, the commer- 
cial fishermen appealed to the courts to 
nullify it, contending that the state had no 
authority to enforce its local laws on the 
Missouri River which forms the boundary 
line between Iowa and Nebraska. 

The only game law enforceable on the 


By J. M. McGaffin 


boundary river, they contended, must be 
one passed in identical form by both states 
and this was almost impossible. 

It was then the justices of the supreme 
court performed their part. They handed 
down an opinion which held that the mid- 
dle of the Missouri River is the boundary 
line between the states and that the new 
law was enforceable. 

As a result there have been no nets 
across the mouths of the Platte and Blue 
Rivers this spring and the thrill of landing 
the “big ones” has been restored. 

Fifteen, 20, and 30-pounders have been 
hauled out of the rivers this year. 

Besides the size of the possible catch 





Left, James Clark holding his 21-pound 


blue-bellied catfish. Right, Harold 
Clark holding his 18-pound yellow- 
bellied catfish 





there is a thrill to this type of fishing that 
is fascinating—the sneers of the fly and bait 
casters are ignored. 

A few dozen bank lines are set out just 
before dusk, baited heavily with minnows, 
“crawdads,” liver, doughballs, or what 
have you. 


HE line, about 5 feet long, is attached 

to a short willow pole or overhanging 
branch. The heavy sinker is placed at the 
end of the line with the hook a half foot 
above it. This arrangement permits the 
sinker to lodge in the bottom sand, hold- 
ing the hook a few inches above the bottom 
in spite of the force of the current. 

By the light of a lantern or flashlight, 
these lines are “run” every hour until mid- 
night, when time is taken out for a big 
feed around the camp fire and perhaps a 
brief snooze, varied in length by the size 
of the evening’s catch. 

It sounds dull and dreary, but try it some 
time. The quivering, banding, bobbing 
pole sighted dimly in the ray of the flash- 
light, combined with the constant possi- 
bility that the fish causing that bobbing 
may range from 1 to 30 pounds, will ban- 
ish all dullness. Words never told of the 
real thrill that accompanied the strike of 
a bass or musky. Neither will they ever 
tell the real thrill of a bobbing bank line. 
You have to feel it. 

Perhaps you can get a faint inkling of 
it by taking a look at James and Harold 
Clark’s single morning’s catch which in- 
cluded these two giant cats. One weighed 18 
pounds and the other 21 pounds. They 
were hauled out of the Blue River near 
Crete, Nebr. 


Devastation by Coyotes 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—During _ the 

past twenty years I have been in 
around the Kotsina district of Alaska, 
more or less each year, generally spend- 
ing most of the fall there. Now up until 
the past two years I have seen hundreds 
of sheep in the hills near by. Right 















from our main camp alone I could look 
out and see any time from fifty to seven- 
ty-five sheep on the hill all summer long. 

In the last year I saw three sheep, and 


three only. Adolph Ammann, who also 
has property in the Kotsina, told me 
the other day he saw no sheep on the 
Kotsina, and only a few on Fall Creek. 
I have seen no lambs either for the past 
two years, whereas heretofore the hills 
were dotted with them. 

I lay this state of facts regarding dis- 
appearance of sheep to wolves and coy- 
otes. The coyotes made their first ap- 
pearance in this country last year. There 
have been a few wolves in there for a 
few years, but nothing like now, as they 
are thick. We can hear coyotes barking 
all night long, night after night. We used 
to have lots of fur-bearing animals up 
there, but the wolves have cleaned them 
out, too. 

Every place I know of the condition 
is the same. The boys coming out of 
White River and other parts report the 
terrible devastation of the game by 
wolves and coyotes. 

Unless something is done, the mountain 
sheep, goat and caribou will soon be a 
thing of the past. FE. A. Younes. 

Alaska. 


Game Conference 
Recommendations 


HE sixteenth American Game Con- 

ference which was in session in New 
York City, December 2 and 3, considered a 
great many extremely important subjects 
concerning the pery tuation of American 
wild life. The discussions and addresses 
were too extensive to be covered here, 
but the official declarations of the con- 
ference which were included in the resolu- 
trons adopted may be stated. They were 
as follows in condensed form: 

Migratory Bird Restrictions. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was asked to pro- 
mulgate such further bag limit restric- 
tions as in his opinion are needed to 
reduce the volume of annual killing of 
migratory game birds. 

Alaska Game. More adequate protec- 
tion through increased appropriations for 
\laska fur-bearing and game animals 
was urged. Additional warden service 
and equipment for better control is 
needed. Only seven wardens are now 
employed for the entire territory of 
Alaska. Additional funds for the con- 
trol of coyotes and wolves is needed. 
Criticism was expressed to the bounty 
on the American eagle in Alaska. 

Chesapeake-Albemarle Canal. Follow- 
ing the disclosure of the destruction of 
plant life in Currituck Sound and Back 
Bay by salt water, explained in a report 
to the conference of a four-year scientific 
study, Congress was petitioned to author- 
ize immediate construction of a lock in 
the Albemarle-Chesapeake Canal to pre- 
vent the flow of salt water into these ex- 
tensive waterfowl and fishing areas. 

Animal Trap Contests. The trap con- 
tests conducted by the American Hu- 
mane Association for the purpose of stim- 
ulating inventive genius to produce a 
more humane trap for taking fur-bearing 
animals were endorsed. 


Tariff on Game. Opposition to the col- 
lection of a tariff duty on game imported 
ior stocking purposes or killed by sports- 
men in foreign countries was expressed 
and recommended to Congress. 

National Committee on Wild Life Leg- 


islation. The work of this committee 
created by the International Association 


of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners in procuring the passage of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act was 
commended. 


Protection for . Conservation Officers. 
Congress was asked to give the same 
protection to Federal conservation of- 
ficers against assault and injury as is 
accorded by the Federal laws to employes 


and officers of the postal service and 
other Federal police officers. 
Prairie Chicken Investigation. The In- 


vestigation of the prairie chicken con- 
ducted by the Conservation Commission 
of Wisconsin was commended and fur- 
ther continuation of this important work 
was recommended. 


Alabama Quail Diseases. A new and 
unknown disease which appears to afflict 
quail in shipment was referred to as re- 
quiring intensive study. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry was asked to 
continue studies of this disease already 
begun. 

Grouse and Rabbit Diseases. Available 
state and private resources being inade- 
quate for the study of the complex ques- 
tion of grouse diseases and related prob- 
lems in rodents and predators, it was 
recommended that a rabbit study be un- 
dertaken on an interstate and interna- 
tional scale, with concurrent investiga- 
tions independent but cooperating by the 
Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments. Such a study pertains to for- 
estry as well as to game. An additional 
appropriation of $25,000 per year for such 
a study under the McNary-McSweeny 
Bill was recommended to Congress, as 
well as parallel action in Canada. 


The House Cat Problem. The confer- 
ence, in view of the great destructiveness 
of wandering house cats recommended 
that all states enact legislation to re- 
strict the numbers of vagrant cats.— 
American Game Protective Association. 
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The Pheasant and the 


Farmer 


ISCONSIN farmers have little to 
fear from the introduction of ring- 
neck pheasants, according to W. B. 
Grange, superintendent of game of the 
Wisconsin conservation commission, who 
bases his statements upon information re- 
ceived from South Dakota, where a sys- 
tematic analysis of several hundred 
pheasants’ stomachs was made by state 
departments. Results on these stomachs 
show that the pheasant eats a great many 
cutworms, in addition to noxious weed 
seeds, bugs, grasshoppers, and other pests. 
One pheasant’s crop contained thirty- 
eight cutworms, another twenty-five, and 
a third contained sixty, and many other 
stomachs containing cutworms were found. 
Some corn and grain were found in the 
crops, but no sprouted corn or grains ot 
any kind, indicating that the pheasants do 
not feed extensively on planted grains. 

In many cases the pheasants are feed- 
ing on insects which damage the corn 
roots rather than on the grain. Accord 
ing to the South Dakota investigation, 
much of the damage supposed to be done 
by ring-neck pheasants is really done by 
gophers, crows, cutworms, etc. The pheas- 


ant is being unjustly accused of many 
depredations. 

Harry Johnson, game keeper at the 
Wisconsin state game farm .in Door 


County, states that the pheasants at the 
game farm eat grain readily when it ts 
placed before them, but that if insects are 
abundant the grain is left and the insects 
are eaten in preference. Much of the grain 
eaten by pheasants is wasted grain picked 
up from the ground during the fail, win 
ter and spring. All in all, the ring-neck 
pheasant is a very beneficial bird to th 
farmer, and always, after complaints, in 
vestigation shows that the pheasant ts 
not at fault. 





rect answers on page 52. 
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2. What causes ‘‘red snow 
3. Where does mistletoe take root? 


occurs on the teeth of beaver? 


chuck or ‘‘rock chuck’’? 


deer? 


bark? 





Photo by Blank-Stoller, 
Inc. 


Cal Johnson, Director 
of Public Information 


for the Izaak Walton 
League, whose aver- 
age on this series 
was 


ton’’ I 
answer for any region.) 
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| Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
mark. Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


{Juestions this month by Arthur H. Carhart, Colorado 


1. In what parts of a tree does growth take place? 


4. What is nature’s provision to take care of hard wear which 
What is the correct name of the western high country wood- 


Do mountain sheep lose their horns every year like deer? 
7. How does the pack rat or trade rat come by the name? 
8. What bird whose food is entirely vege- 
table takes that food entirely on the wing? 
9. Name a common mammal that flies. 
10. Are moose calves dappled like fawns of 


11. Do all birch trees have white, papery 


12. Does the bull moose lose his horns every 
year as the deer does? 

13. How do snakes swallow objects larger 
than their mouth apertures? on 

14. Why should fishermen wet hands before 
taking small, illegal fish from the hook? 

15. Is the Aesh of beaver ever eaten? 

16.. Are the Canada lynx and the western 
bobcat variations of the same species? 

17. What is the normal ground gait of: 
English sparrow? (c) Robin? 

18. What is the significance of speckled breasts on young robins? 

19. What is the ‘‘north woods goose’’ 

20. What animal or animalswere called ‘‘carcajou’’ or ‘‘the glut- 
by early explorers? (Give yourself full credit for a correct 





Cc. E. Gillham, out- 
doorsman and author 
whose story of refir 
ery pollution entitled 
“Another Oil Sca 
dal’ will appear next 
month His average 
this series was 
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(a) The crow? (b) 
(d) Chimney swift? (e) Blue jay? 


or **‘ goose of the woods’’? 














Thinning Out Quail 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—It has long 

been a theory among sportsmen and 
others that to add vigor and numbers to 
the species, bobwhite quail should be 
“thinned out”; that is to say, the coveys re- 
duced to only a few individuals each sea- 
son. Believing the premise to be false, 
and convinced that ten pairs will produce 
probably ten times as many offspring as 
one pair, the matter has been put to a test. 
There were six or seven coveys on the land 
when all shooting of this game bird was 
stopped. Their natural enemies such as 
hawks, owls, crows, and snakes have been 
kept down. 

The topography, cover, and food are 
all that are to be desired, cotton and corn- 
fields, meadows, and almost impenetrable 
Chickasaw briar hedges—favorite nesting 
places. Gently rolling hills give drainage. 
Japan clover (Lespedeza Striata) furnishes 
a much relished food. The place of 300 
acres had on it last year fifteen covies, 
ranging in size from six to fifteen and 
twenty-five birds. 

At this moment in mid-June, the call of 
the males comes from every point of the 
compass—from hedgerow, fence rail, from 
clumps of grass, and even from the limbs 
of trees. The first broods are being 
hatched. In September there will be oth- 
ers. More than 200 will be _ reared 
this season. They are as vigorous, large, 
plump, and cheerful specimens of the up- 
land game bird as in all America. 

The experiment will be carried on in- 
definitely. 

Let me quote Dr. Hornaday, foremost 
conservationist: “The false and mischiev- 
ous theory that quail breed better when 
they are shot up and the coveys scattered.” 
—So much for Colinus Virginianus Vir- 
ginianus in the hill country of Louisiana, 
where nature is allowed to take its course 
and man does not disturb. 

La. Ropert BUTLER. 


Big Game Animals Increase 
on National Forests 

PPARENT increases in the number of 

all big game animals except moun- 
tain goat, moose and caribou are recorded 
in the latest annual game census of the 
National Forests, just announced by the 
Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The annual game census represents 
careful estimates of the number of game 
animals on the National Forests, which 
are the most extensive game areas now 
remaining, particularly in the western 
states. Although it is impossible to 
“count noses” of game animals, the esti- 
mates are based on year-long observa- 
tions and studies by district rangers and 
other forest officers thoroughly familiar 
with the ground, and are considered the 
most accurate record available. The lat- 
est estimates are made as of Dec. 31, 
1928. 

Compared with the preceding year, deer 
on the National Forests showed a gain 
of 47,400 in the last census, totaling 748,- 
000 in number. California led all the 
states in number of deer, with 245,400 
recorded. The elk population increased 
from 74,200 to 78,200, with Wyoming lead- 
ing in number. Black or brown bear 
totaled 52,200, according to the census 
showing, while grizzly bear (including the 
Alaska brown bear) numbered 3,400. The 
estimated number of mountain goats was 
19,300, while mountain sheep numbered 
13,800. Antelope increased from 7,700 
to 8,500. Moose, however, fell off in num- 
ber, only 6,970 being recorded, as com- 
pared with 7,950 a year earlier. The num- 
ber of beaver was placed at 117,600. 





Accurate information regarding the 
number of game animals is essential in 
the development of game management 
plans for the National Forests, according 
to the Forest Service. Other major prob- 
lems in game administration include in- 
creasing the supply of game where it has 
become depleted, determining the game- 
carrying capacity of each National For- 
est, and dete rmining methods of holding 
the number of game animals in balance 
with carrying capacities. 


N AREAS where valuable species have 

been exterminated, “planting” is one 
method of increasing game population. 
Attempts to use western deer for restock- 
ing eastern forests have not been very 
successful. Plans are being developed, 
however, for trapping animals on the Pis- 
gah National Forest in North Carolina, 
which is becoming overstocked, for plant- 
ing elsewhere. Last year, mountain sheep 
donated by the Dominion Government of 
Canada were placed on the Medicine Bow 
National Forest in Colorado and the 
Wichita National Forest in Oklahoma. 
Several lambs have already been born, 
and prospects seem good for the estab- 
lishment of these “plants.” 

On a few National Forests, notably the 
Kaibab in Arizona, the deer have in- 
creased to the point of overpopulation, 
with resulting starvation due to scarcity 
of feed. Plans have been made for co- 
operation with the state officials of Ari- 
om to remove the excess number of 
deer. 
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The National Forests contain more 
than 100 state game refuges and sixteen 
Federal reiuges, covering, all told, more 
than 20,000,000 acres. Elsewhere the for- 
ests are open to hunting within the lim- 
itations prescribed by state game laws. 


Plan Wisconsin Refuge 


STABLISHMENT of a 2,200-acre 

game refuge district in and adjacent to 
the village of Kohler, is the plan of the 
Kohler chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League. 

The project, already well under way, is 
in line with a suggestion made by Gov. 
Walter J. Kohler some time ago. The tract 
selected includes 300 acres of land along 
the Sheboygan River within the village 
limits and approximately 1,900 acres of 
abutting property on the east, south and 
west. 

With establishment of the game refuge 
district, hunting would be prohibited in the 
area for a period of five years, stimulating 
the propagation of desirable bird and ani- 
mal life, enabling the commission to au- 
thorize the destruction of vermin and as- 
suring protection for persons ,who enjoy 
the woods. 
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Lybarg er Shoots Deer at 
Long Range of 2000 Yards 





Columbus Real Estate Broker Performs Remarkable Feat 
While on Hunting Trip Into Canadian Wilds — Local 


Sportsmen in Party. 





By C. B. G. 

HOOTING a deer 2000 yards from where he took aim at the wild animal 
was the feat,accomplished by Robert B. Lybarger, real estate broker 
at £72 North High street, while on a two weeks’ hunting and fishing 

trip in the Lake of the Woods district, Ontario, 300 miles northwest of Du- 
luth. The unusually long rifle shot broke the deer’s back, and it wag the 
longest-shot accomplished by any-of the quartet of. sportsmen during their 
stay at Green’s camp, a place frequented by quite a-number of Columbus 


hunters. during the open season. 


“The 
weighed 2 


r I shot at 2000 yards,” said Mr. Lybarger, “was & doe and 
pounds dressed. I brought it down with one shot, using ¢ 


Springfield 30, and I call it an accident Sor I never shot a deer at: that dia- 


tance before. 


One of our guides measured the distance. -Dr. Burbacher 


killed a moose at 700 yards. ‘That country up there is wonderful for game 


nu fish.” 


The others: th the party were Dr. H. R. Burbacher, High street and’ Oaxk- 
land Park avenue; Dr. W. J. Smith, 9 Buttles avenue, and J. Paul Ranck, 
pharmacist at High street and Oakland Park avenue, Each.got a moose and 
deer during their stay and caught any number of salmon trout. 


The clipping reproduced above is from the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. It gives us the 
opportunity for bringing to your attention an- 
other type of most deserving hero—the daring 
sportsman who, to show how smart he is, will 
shoot at game at ridiculous distances, with not 
one chance in a thousand of hitting the animal 
ina vitalspot. It doesn’t bother this gentleman 
that the animal shot beyond reasonable range 
will doubtless be crippled and get away to die, 
even in the remarkable instances in which a hit 
is made. This sort of heroic crippling is like- 
wise a smart-Aleck prank of the duck hunter 


who shoots at birds that are beyond killing 
range. He leaves cripples dying over the coun- 
tryside all around him—birds that were not 
vitally enough hit, and flew away, sometimes 
long distances, before they died. 

Of course the chances that Hero Lybarger 
really killed his deer at a distance of well over 
a mile are rather slim, unless he were using a 
French .75. If his imagination is anything like 
as good as his aim, he ought to be writing fairy 
tales. But who will say that a man who even 
thinks he is shooting an animal at 2,000 yards 
is a good sportsman? 
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N THE yellow perch we have a game 

and delicious little battler in the early 

springtime. In the later part of the 
fishing season it becomes soft and, in 
some sections, is reputed to be wormy 
and unfit for food. But when the water 
is cold I have never found a better eat- 
ing or sport fish. 

The perch does not haunt the same 
shore coverts where rock bass and blue- 
gills are found, but stays out beyond the 
windfalls and brush in the open water 
over the second bench of the bottom. 
Another trait that sometimes confuses 
anglers who fail to make good catches of 
the fish is that perch schools keep mov- 
ing in the wake of the minnow shoals. 
In this respect they remind one strongly 
of the tarpon of the southern seas, and 
are even more uncertain in their travel 


than the black bass of Georgian Bay 
and the Lake Erie shoal waters. The 


bass will feed in a circuitous route on 
crayfish, shrimp and minnows, but the 
perch can not be depended on to return 
at all. I have found them, however, in- 
habiting lakes with the bass, but even in 
these same haunts their travel is parallel 
with the shore lines instead of about pools 
and rocky bars, and they cling, without 
noticeable deviation, to one level in the 
spring season. I have followed them for 
miles, taking them whenever I happened 
to get located ahead of a moving com- 
munity of them. Therefore, in fishing 
for perch with bait, it is a good plan 
to inquire of residents and guides about 
where these schools travel in their feed- 
ing. When not feeding they are very 
prone to leave the lure strictly alone, un- 
less it might happen to be some lone and 
greedy individual. 

I have always had the best luck in the 
morning just as early as one can get to 
the pools. From 6 o'clock until around 
10 is a good time. Then the fish seem to 
be glutted and ease down. The best of 
baits will not tempt them to strike then. 


A. BOAT is very essential. From the 
£4 shore it is almost impossible to reach 
the haunts of the fish. Piers and land- 
ings, however, furnish good locations to 
angle from, provided there is plenty of 
feed—which is usually the case. Min- 
nows lurk about landings where more or 
less waste particles of food find their 
way into the water from camps and cot- 
tages along the shore. This attracts min- 
now schools, and the minnows in turn 
bring the perch. Many cottagers find it 
profitable to throw small pieces of bread 
and table scraps into lake and river 
from their boat landings to toll in swarms 
of small minnows, all of which assures 
them excellent yellow perch fishing. The 
perch prefers small minnows of 2 or 2%- 
inch length, and a hook baited with them 
will be greedily snapped up by the 
schools. Night crawlers and cut bait are 
also good. They will take a fly at cer- 
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Yellow Perch Baits and Traits 


By Ben C. Robinson 


a 





Off this pier I have taken some excel- 
Jent strings of yellow perch in the 
springtime 


tain seasons when small minnows (their 
main food) are feeding close to the top 
on atom-like insects, and I have taken 
them from deep pools of lakes with 
weighted bass-size spinner spoons, and 
a No. 1 size of Colonel Fuller or Yellow 
May bass fly. But the best bait of all 
for the early fisherman, I presume, is the 
night crawler worm, small minnows or 
cut bait. Cut bait is procured by slicing 
a fresh rock bass, crappie, run chub, mud 
minnow, or even a small yellow perch 
itself, into small cubes with a_ sharp 
knife, and using these individual cubes 
on a No. 4 size of snelled hook while 
strictly fresh. Stale cut bait is worthless. 

For night crawlers a No. 2 Carlisle 


hook on a single gut snell, with an 
enameled silk line and a fly rod and 





Such lily-pad bays always conceal ex- 
cellent schools of yellow perch. Photo, 
courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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tly rod reel, is the thing. 
lead sinker should be attached above 
the gut snell and then fish it in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Rowing the boat out into a bay where 
I know there are perch, I watch care- 
fully for the second bench of the shore 
line to shoal off. The best means of 
finding this bench is to use a sounding 
line. This can be the regular fishing rig. 
Lower the sinker until it touches bottom 
along the shore. This will be the first 
bench of the lake. Then move out, and 
when the line shows a sudden drop in 
the depth one can feel assured the sec- 
ond level has been reached. Lakes and 
river shores all drop down in terraced 
levels to the lowest points. The boat 
should be moved along slowly parallel 
with the shore when this level is reached, 
for some place along this shelf the perch 
schools will be feeding. The point of 
the hook should be carefully covered in 
this fishing. Extreme care must be exer- 
cised to prevent it showing and thereby 
losing a good rise from the heavier fish. 


A quarter-ounce 


CAST out and allow the bait to swing 
in until the sinker strikes bottom, 
then lift the bait approximately 10 inches 
above the bottom. This is accomplished 
by first of all knowing the distance that 
the sinker is attached above the hook. 
Lift the hook when the sinker strikes 
bottom. This distance, plus the added 
10 inches, and you have it. The water 
level or surface marks this measurement 
in the line. Now allow the bait to hang 
straight down from rod tip, and hold 
the rod very still. It should not be 
“jiggled” about a great deal for the best 
rises to take hold. Hold perfectly still 
for a while, then lift the bait slowly and 
lower it. Repeat this in succession sev- 
eral times, then again hold the rod still, 
and usually the rise comes at the end of 
the lifting process. It will be a sharp, 
rattling strike, continued for some length 
of time, and if it is a good fish that means 
business the line will suddenly start to 
swing away from the boat or pier. A 
steady, determined departure, when the 
rod tip should be lowered to give the 
perch the required time to gorge the 
bait well. Not too long a time, under- 
stand, so that the fish will be deeply 
hooked and killed in removing the barb, 
but enough to allow it to have the bait 
well within its mouth. The perch has a 
good-sized mouth, and a No. 2 size hook 
is not any too large. If minnows are 
being used, hook them through both lips. 
Give a little more time with live minnows, 
before striking. But, in any case, do not 
be too fast, in perch fishing, to set the 
hook, for the perch is rather slow and 
deliberate in its gorging of the bait. 
They like to run for concealment, if 
there is any about, first. In large schools, 
if the fish happens to be a small one, it 
has trouble swallowing the bait because 





















HAT’S NEW ? Fishermen al- 
ways want the latest. Look over 
these new developments by South 
Bend. Then mail the coupon for 
full details — descriptions and 
illustrations of the items 
here listed. Write 









Wait till you see the new 
Pearl finish bait. It will be 
the sensation of 1930. An ex- 
clusive South Bend creation. 


Fishing Tackle of all kind ‘ods Reels- Lines Baits 


Mail This Coupon 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 7204 High St. 
South Bend, Indiana 
Certainly, I want the dope on South Bend’s new ones 
for 1930. 


Name 


Address 








City. State 











of the many others that are also after 
the lure and that offer a good deal of 
interference. So, all things considered, 
I believe in allowing the fish to have 
the bait until the rod tip is jerked vicious- 
ly down and the perch has started swim- 
ming with the hook in short, sharp cir- 
cles. Then set the hook with a sharp, 
short jerk—first having all slack caught up. 

After the fish is snubbed, with light 
tackle and rod, the battle should be fol- 
lowed with the rod tip until the rush 
becomes too strong, when line had best be 
given smoothly. If there are snags or 
logs or rock bars close, where the tackle 
might become fouled, do not give too 
liberally, but play the fish with the bend 
of the rod as one would do with a heavy 
trout in a rocky pool between “roughs.” 
I know of no other fishing more enjoy- 
able, in the cool, crisp, spring mornings, 
in a good lake among the birch and 
maples, than perch fishing with a light 
trout rod and outfit. The fish will run 
from a pound to a quarter of a pound, 
and all smaller fish should be released 
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gently into the pool to grow bigger. 
When they are through biting the boat 


should be moved. This is largely an 
experimental task unless one understands 
the fishing waters thoroughly and the 
movements of the feed schools. But, by 
rowing quietly ahead of the moving perch 
and every few yards testing the water 
with a good bait, well handled, they can 
shortly be picked up again. Usually 
they will bite for about five minutes, then 
slow down and move away. It never 
pays to keep a stale bait on the hook 
when the fish are biting, and the hook for 
this fishing should be kept honed down 
on the point to the sharpness of a needle. 

Good perch fishing will also be had 
over weed beds in sandy-bottomed lakes, 
or around rocky knolls in lakes that have 
shallow, weedy coves and shores drifted 
with old windfalls, stumps or roots. But, 
in every case, remember that the yellow 
perch likes water that is not less than 
6 feet deep, and they are mostly found 
in depths that range around the 10- 
foot mark. 


Down in Texas 
By G. Harry Shepherd 


‘6 OOK ‘im! Hold his head up! Don't 

let him get you down!” Advice of 
this character is what is dealt to you when 
you are fishing with Ed and Jerry Sted- 
man on their palatial yacht, Donaldo. Ii 
you hook ’im and he breaks a line or gets 
away, you may be prepared for a good 
serving of the old “razzberry.” They will 
tell you how and when, which and where, 
you should have landed him, and the terri- 
ble mistakes that were made. 

3eaumont, Tex., in the southeast part 
of the Lone Star State, on the Neches 
River, is a deep water port. The vessels 
of the seven seas traverse her lanes, and 
more than 500 ocean-going vessels docked 
in the Port of Beaumont during last year. 
The Louisiana border is just 20 miles 
away, and the fresh water fishing in the 
Louisiana lakes and Texas lakes can not 
be beaten. This is the center of the rice 
industry, and we have the annual visit 
of the migratory game birds in plentiful 
profusion to partake of this delicious 
cereal, which is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity in the United States. We also have 
the wild turkey, deer, quail and, last but 
not least, salt water fishing in the Gulf of 
Mexico, which is just about an hour’s run 
from Beaumont by auto or a 60-mile trip 
by boat. 

On the last trip, we left on August 10 
and returned on August 13. We first made 
a trip out to the Sabine light, which is 
about 14 miles out in the Gulf. After fish- 
ing for about an hour, we caught one 
kingfish and several mackerel. We then 
decided that the fishing would be better at 
the jetties at Sabine. We returned about 
noon, and found conditions just right. As 
soon as the speed boat and dory could be 
launched from the yacht, we were out fish- 
ing. The mackerel were hitting so fast that 
rarely did we get our spoon back to the 
trolling distance before we would get a 
strike. It was a continual din of “Hook 
‘im! Hold his head up!” The kingfish and 
sharks were running along with the mack- 
erel, and a great many kingfish and sharks 
were caught in bringing in our mackerel. 
There were hundreds of tarpons rolling 
and feeding along the jetties, and we 


| caught four that hit on the small mack- 


erel spoons. It is our usual custom to fish 
for the mackerel, kingfish, etc., while they 
are striking and, when they stop, we then 
fish for tarpon. In this instance we were 


| kept so busy with the mackerel and king- 








fish, we did not have an opportunity to 
fish for tarpon. 


N A trip recently to Port Aransas, 

Tex., the sawfish whose picture is 
shown was landed by Captain Dyer, after a 
three-hour fight. He weighed 2,100 pounds 
and was 16 feet, 6 inches long. The inter- 
esting thing about salt water fishing is the 
fact that you never know what you are 
going to catch. We have made numbers 
of trips on the Gulf, and nearly every trip 
we have caught some fish that we have 
never seen before. 

There is a snapper bank, about 60 miles 
offshore. We make quite frequent trips 
to this bank and, while there is not a great 
deal of sport in catching snapper, it will 
keep you busy fighting. The water is about 
60 feet deep on this bank, and the snap- 
pers, when biting, strike as fast as you can 
let your hook down. 

Once in a while, the warsaw will be run- 
ning along with the snapper. Catching 
them is real sport. They are a fish some- 
thing like the June or jewfish, but as far 


Another trophy for the yacht Donaldo; 


sawfish, weight 2,100 pounds; 16 feet, 6 
inches long 
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A Remarkably Simplified Movie 
Outfit, Developed by the People 
Who Made Still Photography 
So Easy that Picture-Taking 
Became a Game for Children 


TS simplicity is amazing. For it 

is made for amateurs, by people 
who understand the requirements 
of amateurs. A home movie camera 
made for those who know but 
little about picture-taking. 

Look through a finder and press 
a lever; and you are taking movies 
...in black-and-white or in fu// 
color, just as you choose. You can 
operate it, even if you have never 
had a movie camera in your hands. 
For, with this remarkable camera, 
movies are as easy as a snapshot 
is with your child’s Brownie! 

And—you can afford it, even if 
your income permits only the 
minor nice things of modern life. 

Don’t deny yourself the great 
thrill of re-enacting your best days 
of sport on the screen as often as 
you please. 


Developed by the Men Who 
Simplified Amateur Picture- Taking 


Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men 
who made still photography so 





Ciné-Kodak, 
Modet BB, f.1.9 
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Anybody Who Can Press a Lever Can Operate It! 







Even the Moderate Purse Can Afford It! 


You simply 
press a lever 
to take pitc- 
tures with this 
movie camera. 


You can get a 
Kodascope pro- 
jector for as 
little as $60. 


Cine-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


NOTE THE COUPON 


If you would like to know all 
about Home Movies... howeasy, 
how economical and all the 
other particulars, in concise 
form...mail the coupon below. | 








easy have now made home movie- 
making equally simple for you. 
With the Ciné-Kodak, all you 
do is press the lever and you take 
movies. Then send the film to any 
Eastman processing station—de- 
veloping is included in the price 
of the film. And, with the Koda- 
scope, you project the pictures as 
easily as playing a phonograph. 
That’s the point to remember 
about the Ciné- Kodak. You want 
the simplest camera you can get. 


Also Movies in Color 


With Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 
regular or panchromatic, you take 
black-and-white pictures. By using 
Kodacolor Film and the Koda- 
color Filter, Ciné-Kodak B or 
BB /.1 9 makes beautiful pictures 
in full, natural color—every color 
that the eye can see is recorded 
for your home movie screen. 

Any dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor onthe screen. 
To permit buying from income 
rather than capital, many offer an 
attractive deferred payment plan. 





MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Dept. 268, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without 
obligation, the booklet telling me how I 
can easily make my own movies. 
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Ready Now— New 1930 
“Fy Tackle Encylopedia” 


Fly Casting Instructions. 
Over 300 Flies pean —— Colors 





you must send 25¢ and and dealer's name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luringnovelties=many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 


as well as trout! The sport-seeker's 

biggest quarter’s-worth but you get ty7 9 

your 25¢ back twice: we credit you ae: 
25¢ on the first order from catalog », ons 
and send you a 25¢ Ay free. 

Instead of Fly, get Free this new 
“Reddi-Moist” Pocket Leader Pouch of 
Transparent oilskin. Perfection itself. 


Better Yet. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goods and get Catalog and choice of 
Pouch or Fly FREE .... Say which. 


Winners for 1930 
Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 


ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines. 











Genuine Weber Here it is: 
“Monogram” 
3-joint Fly Rod 
t $45.00 
wiles New 
“Aklenymph” Fly Rod Mouse 
“Plugakle” Feather-light, weedless, 
“Whiskerakle” easy on rod. Lifelike im- 
New itation that fools big trout 


or bass. Hook sizes 2 and 
1/0, each 75 cents. 

Improved “Roll-up” 
Line Dresser 


Handiest, most 
practical little 
fingerful you 
ever had. Roll- 
up grain leath- ( 
ercover;sheep- SX 
woolpad:great- 
ly improved dressing com- 








“Aklenat” 
Early season, dry pound outrivalling the fa- 


Quickest drying. 7.ous and long-guarded Old 


Rides extra high W orld secret formulas. 
each 20c Send 50c and be glad. 


Henshall Super-Valu Fly Reel 


Never before areel 
value to match 
this. Genuine 
die-moulded, 
seinforced 
Bakelite. Ex- 
treme strength 
yet very light. 
Won't bend, 
dent or break ff 
from ordinary 
fishing haze 
ards — “‘brooke 
ies” to bass or 
salmon, Ca- 
pacity, 100 
ft. “Cline. 


Indeed a Su- $5 
per Value at 












KLE CO. (Est. 1896) 
RE CO. 


Patronize your local dealer. If 
he cannot supply you we will. 


Address P. O. Box 1831, Stevens Point, Wis. 
PERRO AH OA TR 
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It’s happy days when kin@fish (left) and 
mackerel are running together 


as the writer knows, they have never been 
caught any closer to shore in these waters 
than this bank. 


Odd Experience With Musky 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Years ago, 

Chas. L— of Eau Claire, Wis., and 
I visited Long Lake, Wis., possibly 50 
miles out from Eau Claire, on a several 
days’ trip musky fishing. 

On the day of this happening, it was 
extremely windy out on the main lake, 
and about noon Charlie suggested to me 
that we land and he would walk over to 
Campbell’s Resort Hotel and return with 
a lunch for me. In the meantime I could 
cast into the bay, which was_ sheltered 
and calm. After Charlie had gone, I 
began casting and finally succeeded in 
landing a 6-pound musky. Soon after 
I heard a splashing and groaning sound 
back of me. I was all interest to find out 
what that could be, and immediately took 
to the oars and investigated. On ap- 
proaching the splashing disturbance, I 
cast near it, but nothing happened. 

I investigated closer up and found it 
to be a small musky about the size I had 
just caught. On closer inspection I saw 
that a monster musky had the other 
musky by the tail and was bearing down 
with his jaws closed and torturing the 
smaller fish. Where this occurred was 
over a heavy weed bed under the water 
about 12 to 15 inches and the big fellow 
seemed to be resting on the weed bed, 
wholly intent on his prey, while the 
victim would raise his head and a great 
portion of his body out of the water and 
splash back again with a groan. This 
monster fish did not pay the slightest 
attention to the boat or its occupant. 

Very much excited, on the impulse of 
the moment I grabbed an oar, “which 
was heavy and brass-tipped,” and got for- 
ward in the bow of the boat and de- 
liberately, with both hands, prodded him 
back of the head with all my strength 
with the oar. Mr. Musky did not let 
loose of his victim, but made his way 
over to where I had been fishing when 
I discovered him. I followed, the splash- 
ing and groaning continued. When I 
got to him the second time, I noticed 
that he had changed his grip on the 


fish and had him gripped about in the 
middle of his body. I again got very 
gave him an awful 


close to him and 


punch with the oar back of the head. 
The thin blade of the oar cut a deep 
gash down by the side of his gill. Then 
he started off into the deep water, still 
holding on to his prize. He made a 
wake like a skiff all the time he was in 
sight, near the surface of the water. 
Gone but not forgotten. This musky 
was fully 5 feet long and was estimated 
to weigh 45 to 50 pounds at least. 

When Charlie returned with my lunch, 
he noticed my excitement. I told him of 
my experience, and he said, “What's the 
matter with you? My revolver was leit 
under the seat of the boat, and a mon- 
strous trolling line and No. 12 spoon at- 
tached, all coiled up, on the back seat.” 
As it happened, I céuld have hooked the 
spoon hook into his jaw and taken a 
ride out into the lake, and, better still, I 
could have shot him had I known of 
the revolver. I was relating my adven- 
ture to some guides at the resort, and 
wished I had had a gaff. One of the 
guides spoke up and said, “Lucky for 
you that you had no gaff, for if you had 
touched him with a gaff you wouldn't 
be here to tell the tale.” 

Wis. W. R. KEtcHum. 


Crayfish as Bass Bait 
By Ben C. Robinson 


F I WERE asked to name the live bait 
I considered best for bass fishing in 
rivers or rocky lakes, I presume I would 
be just naturally forced to name the cray- 
fish as the leading best bet for this pur- 
pose. I have tried all kinds of live lures 
in my time, and I have had success with a 
number of them in creeling the bass, but 
for late fishing especially, for bass I have 
never had anything appeal to me as being 
quite as killing as the old fresh-water 
craw. 

Now the general opinion seems to be 
that soft-shell crayfish are entirely essen- 
tial toward fishing with this type of lure 
for bass. It is true that the large, mushy 
old soft-shells that one finds in the bottom 
of deep little meadow pools of creeks and 
runs and brooks is a whale of a bait. 
Nothing can possibly beat it. A bass will 
bite on one of them when it actually is not 
hungry. Apple pie, cream puffs, fruit cake 
and sweet cider, I suppose they are all 
these to old Mr. Bronze Back, but it is a 
mistaken impression that most of the bait 
fishermen after bass have that these soft- 
shell crayfish are the only kind that will 
attract bass. They are not, and in my 
fishing for river and lake bass, both, I 
have found that the ordinary hard-shell 
crayfish that are to be found under flat 
stones and boulders in almost all riffle or 
shallow lake-bar waters will take bass al- 
most as well as any others. 

I do not like too large a crayfish, how- 
ever, in bass fishing. In using soft-shells 
the larger the crayfish the better, for the 
fish like them so well that the bigger they 
come the better they fancy them. But, 
whenever soft-shells are not available, 
which they usually are not—as procuring 
these fine baits consumes considerable time 
and effort—merely take the minnow bucket 
or some other handy container that the 
craws can not crawl out of and go to the 
nearest riffle or along the nearest lake bar 
where there are flat rocks covering a 
shaley or a gravelly bottom. Wade out 
where the water is mid-knee deep and roll 
up the sleeves. Now reach down and turn 
over very softly all flat rocks the size of 
an ordinary hat. One can soon learn to 
distinguish where there are crayfish lurk- 
ing, by either seeing their claws or part 
of their heads protruding from beneath 
such rocks that have crevices between 
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them and the bottom. If two flat rocks 
lie close together, it is a safe bet that un- 
der them will lie a pair of crayfish. Turn 
the rock over carefully and usually the 
crayfish will merely move a short distance, 
or possibly not at all. But even so, if it 
darts away, it will first come to rest close 
on the bottom before crawling under an- 
other rock. Now lower the hand very 
slowly over the crayfish until within an 


inch or so, when a sharp dart of the hand | 


will result in capturing the cunning little 
chap. One gets quite skilled at this task, 
and enough crayfish can be gleaned in a 
few minutes by so acting to last a bass 
fisherman for a full day. 


Now we have the bait, how to proceed: | 


F' RST remove the pincers by twisting 
them off with a sharp turn of thumb and 
finger at the first joint. This does not 
injure the bait, but prevents it holding to 
grass or branches under the surface, and 
really makes it a better bass bait, as a 
bass will prefer crayfish with the pincers 
off every time. They cause the bass con- 
siderable trouble with those pincer-like 
claws. Then holding the hook in thumb 
and finger of right hand and crayfish in 
thumb and finger of left, insert the hook 
directly through the crayfish from bottom- 
side. I use a No. 1-0 size of Sproat hook 
preferably, although any pattern in this 
size is good, and a gut snell. To this rig 
[ add a 6-foot gut leader and an enameled 
silk line of light test. I use a 9-foot fly 
rod and a single action reel, and to the 


upper end of the snell I attach a patent- | 


ringed %4-ounce sinker. I now cast this 
bait out over eddy pools at the foot of the 
rifles, where the water is about 6 feet 
deep, or along the edge of river weeds 
where there are boulders and gravel bot- 
tom and 4 to 6 feet of water. I allow the 
bait to sink directly to the bottom, and 
without float or any other contrivance I 


hold the rod so that the line is fairly well | 


stretched. The moment a bass finds the 
bait, it picks it up with a rush and darts 
away. The reel should have the click set 
and the line should not be held in any 
manner. The reel will sound off, and I 
allow the bass to run until it comes to a 
pause when I know it is swallowing the 
bait. Then I tense the line just enough to 
cause the fish to start another short run, 
when I set the hook sharply. This is the 
best plan I have ever found for some very 
enjoyable small and big-mouth bass fishing 
along the singing riffle waters of the later 
part of the season. It also works at the 
opening of the bass season, but then I 
usually like to use live minnows of 3-inch 
size best for the small-mouth or the large- 
mouth fish. There is no question but what 
a small-mouth bass hooked with a light 
No. 1-0 bass hook through the lip and 
with a light fly rod and leader will give a 
very exciting and active battle. It is a 
fine way to fish for pure sport and keen 
enjoyment. 


Votes for Rainbow 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 

read of sportsman Ben C. Robinson 
having locked horns with editor Harry 
McGuire on whether rainbow or small- 
mouth are supreme. I am an ardent lover 
of fishing, both fresh and salt water, and 
I want to say, from experience, that our 
western beauty, the rainbow, is the boy 
who can make you sit up and take notice! 
It is an all-around gamester as well as 
being shrewd. Of course everyone to 
his’ likes, but having just fished the 
lakes and streams of Minnesota to the | 
border, and having also just returned 
from a trip into the far north of Alaska 
this past August, I am truthfully vouch- 




























SPORTPAC 


Protect your legs from un- 
derbrush—keep your feet 
dryin marshy ground. All 
rubber black 12-eyelet boot 
—but it fits and laces with 
the snugness of a shoe. 









The 
of Quality 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 

SPORTING BOOT 
Is a favorite with sports- 
men who want complete 
boot protection without 
weight. Ideal for walking 
or wading — so flexible it 
can be rolled. 








Listen to ‘‘ The Voice 
of Firestone’’ Every 
Monday Night— 
49 Stations—NBC 
Network 
—And the call of the trout “gets you”—and you overhaul your 
equipment, and find that you need boots—then, it’s off to the 
nearest Firestone sporting goods store for a pair of black or 


grass-colored light-weight sporting boots with non-skid soles. 


The Firestone Sporting Boot uppers are made of tough yet 
flexible super-quality rubber. The sole cleats are laminated on 
in such a way that they become an integral part of the boots. 
The top strap and snap fastener are of generous size in order to 
eliminate any tendency to tear off. An ingenious device keeps 
the boot snug-fitting at all heights and overcomes any tendency 
to chafe at the heels. The heels are securely attached. 


“Sportpacs” are light in weight, tough—with black double 
soles—natural nett lined with gum struck through—fit like 
old shoes. A popular hunting boot. 

The Firestone Mark of Quality is your assurance of long wear 
and most satisfactory service. A descriptive folder on request. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


; p BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 So. Franklin Street 
Boston: 141 Brookline Avenue Cleveland : 1276-1280 W. 6th Street 


Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Streets Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Boulevard 
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Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they | 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
ona bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
ones lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
fu) fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 





all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, | . 


etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1930 Catalog today. 


New! Heddon “Spook” | 


The “‘Super-Dowagiac’”’ 
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Fish-Getie: 
-Getter 
of true fish- flesh A Ghestty 
+ tee New and startling, 


both in appearance and 
action. Made of transparent 

Heddylin—a new indestructible 

material. Life-like as alive minnow. 


RS AAO 
MX de) F : : ~“ ; 
TRANSPARENT ‘ 

AND 
moe sraverio yD 
en lures, 


Fie, 

seaiairoen No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 

No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 

newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 

supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 021 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Several colors. 
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Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen woode 
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| Hildebrandts 


Free Hints 


It tells you how to catch 






fish in 1930; tells you 
what baits to use and 
how to use them, for 






bait-casting, fly-fishing, 
trolling and still fishing ; 
illustrates the old favor- 
ites and many new items’ 

flies, spinners, leaders 
and other fish-getting ne- 
cessities. You'll like every 
page; not a dry line in it. 


Send for it NOW. 
No. ASF shown here, 35c. 




















121 High Street 
Logansport, Indiana 


THE MAN EATERS OF TSAVO| 


By Lieut.-Col. 
J.H. Patterson | 





















New, revised and enlarged 
edition of this most popu- 
lar book. 


of 


THE 
MAN-EATERS 


ge 


A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
community were finally | 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
e we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of offering for sale. 


\ 
N $2.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


7, 





Amterenant cocomes 
J. H. PATTERSON 
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ing for Mr. Rainbow of our western wa- 


| ters, having caught rainbows measuring 


34 inches, although I do not claim to be 

an expert, but just an ordinary fisher- 

man. The small-mouth bass has his own 

record. Francis J. Kuick. 
Wash. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 





HEN a plug 
or spoon gets i 
caught in an over- 


head branch, do not 
jerk it to untangle 
or release, but twitch 
the rod tip gently, 
so as to loosen, and 
then allow line to 
run from reel. The 
plug will slide down 
through the branches 
and to the water, 
where a long birch or ! 
maple pole can be used to retrieve it. 
Cut the line at plug and reel it back 
through the branches to the rod tip, and 
again attach plug or spoon. Jerking 
the bait to release it usually sets the 
sharp hooks in the wood and the bait 
will be lost forever. 














of any 
crayfish 


I have never found or heard 
method of making  hard-shell 
soft. It can’t be done, 


For muskellunge and large pike use 
nothing less than a 7-inch run chub, suck- 
er or mud minnow. The larger the bait, 
the better for big pikes. 


A 25-pound wall-eyed pike was caught 
in October, 1929, in the Muskingum River 
of Ohio. 


The so-called “square-tail” trout of 
Canadian woods is nothing more than a 
large, speckled trout, Salvelinus  fon- 
tinalis. They are mostly taken in deep, 
rocky lakes at a depth of 20 or 30 feet, 
and differ in no respect, except size, 
from the same fish taken from brooks. 

Run chubs will take the No. 1 bass 


fly, in Gray Hackle pattern, during July, 
just as readily as they will accept worms. 
They will also rise to the Royal Coach- 
man, Professor and Black Gnat, in small- 
Fish them wet for the big chubs. 


Bluegills will rise to the wet fly fished 


along the edge of lily pads and over 
grassy beds as fast as one can make 
the casts. Cast the fly to the edge of 


the lilies, then draw it back slowly across 
the p ols. 


Never allow a good fish to die in the 
basket or on the stringer. Cut the thin 
membrane at the rear of gills to bleed, 
then sever the narrow gullet strip, bend 
head back to break neck, remove gills 
cleanly and draw insides, wipe dry with 
grass or leaves, and fill with dry leaves 
or grass, and place in basket or in a 
paper sack stuffed with damp grass to 
carry home or to camp. This means 


| fresh, sweet table fish—B. C. R. 





Next Issue 
Sailfishing in Florida 


A practical article, stressing 
localities and methods 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Bass Bug and Fly Box 


AKE an ordinary flat cigaret box 

and fasten three rows of corks to 
the bottom. Each row should have about 
four corks, and these corks should be 
fastened by soldering double-pointed 
tacks to the bottom of the box, and then 
pressing the corks on to these tacks. If 
the soldering iron is not available, then 
punch two holes in the box bottom where 
the cork is supposed to go, and take some 
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brass or phosphor-bronze wire, such as 


one uses for leaders for big fish, and 
make staples out of them long enough 
to pass through the tin and_ entirely 


through the corks, clinching the wire over 
the tops of the corks to hold them firmly 
in place. This makes a good box for 
large bass bugs, as the hooks can be 
pushed into the cork and the bugs are 
always ready for use. It can also be made 
to accommodate trout flies by using small- 
er corks and by placing five rows of 
corks instead of four in the box.—H. F. 


Belden, La. 
The Sliding Sinker 


BOVE is a diagram of a sliding sinker 
used wherever a heavy sinker is neces- 
sary. When a fish tugs at the bait, the 
line slides through the eye of the sinker, 
enabling the angler to feel the lightest kind 


hihebe OF Matca 
of a strike. The sinker, of course, should 
be on the bottom and a piece of match 
about % inch in length fastened to line by 
a clove hitch or two half hitches below 
the sinker, which keeps the sinker the 
proper distance from the hook.—E,. H. 
Titus, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


A Fishhook Ring 


ERE is a kink to avoid mixing up the 
hooks in the tackle box. Thread the 
eyes of the hooks on the point of a safety 





pin, with the hook points toward the spring 
of the pin. By using a separate pin for 
each size or pattern of hook, you will have 
your hooks always classified and separated 
properly.—Neal Turner, Peoria, Ill. 

















dlers' Letters 


Plugs That Are Peeling 
Editor:—My friends and I have been having 
a good deal of trouble with the finish of our 
plugs checking, peeling and cracking off, more so 
than it should from ordinary wear. We would 


appreciate very much any information you can 
give us to remedy this situation—E. P. H., 
Kans. 

Answer:—The most of the wooden baits made 
by factories of note are pretty well immune 
from this evil of checking, peeling and _ crack- 
ing, except to a certain extent. All new bait 
will crack to an extent, no matter how careful 
one might be in casting or drying them. This is 


caused by the white cedar from which they are 
made going through a sudden change when the 
hait used for the first few times. I have 
tried to prevent new lures from striking logs, 
rocks or hard shores, and have dried them 
properly when the day’s fishing was through, 
and still they would persist in cracking from the 
eyes down the or along the back. 
When a bait has seen a certain amount of usage, 
especially in landing game fish, it will start to 
chip and peel, but this does not injure the plug 


is 


or nose side 


at all. I have several old ‘‘veterans” that I 
use right along with the best of results against 
pike, musky, bass and big trout, that have 


almost all the original enamel chipped off, but I 
would not give them for a carload of new and 
shiny ones. You will find that the action of the 
plug the main thing, and coloring merely 
“plus” with the bait in getting the rises. Do not 
worry about the enamel cracking or chipping off a 
good old wooden plug. That will not 
injury. I would advise you to 
as it came from factory, if it 
Do not ‘“‘monkey” with it. Of if 
insist on making it new and fresh looking, 
remove the enamel with sandpaper 
dip the plug in good 
Duco, and hang up on a 
dry. That all there 
stunt.—B. R. 


is 


is 


do 
leave the 
fish 


course, 


any 
plug 
is a getter. 
you 
then 
fine and 
brushing lacque in 
rack by the hooks to 
to the 


or 


is is refinishing 


Cc. 


Wants Detachable Hooks on Plugs 
Editor:—Being a follower of bait casting 
using plugs and spoons for about four years and 


and 


having fair success at times, I would like to 
know why bait manufacturers do not make 
their plugs and other baits with detachable 
hooks that could be easily taken off and put on 
again. I have tried single detachable hooks, 
but do not find them practical as the most of 
plugs are not built for them. One has to use 
pliers to take them off, and then they work on 


the rear only. I believe if manifacturer 
came out with such lures, they would go with a 
bang. One could keep the hooks bright and 
new appearing and free from rust, and could take 
out one plug without pulling the others out with 
it, and it would also keep the tackle box cleaner 


some 


and more tidy looking.—J. S., Mich. 
Answer:—On the ordinary wooden plug I 
have never found it much of a trick to remove 
broken or bent or badly rusted hooks, replacing 
them with new hooks of the same design and 
type as formerly used on the bait. And on the 


majority of the spoons and spinner lures I have 


used in my experiments and angling with all 
types of lures, I have found that there is a 
very simple provision for removing the treble 


or the single hooks and substituting new ones or 
single hooks alone without in any way spoiling 
the action of the spoon or spinner. However, I 
am not a great believer in changing the hooking 


arrangements of any certain make of lure. I 
have in mind a certain good wooden plug I 
had one time on a musky fishing trip that a 
guide thought he could improve by removing 
the metal headpiece and _ substituting one he 
thought to be better. The plug proved to be 
worthless with the new arrangement and was 
never much good again. So, I believe it is best 
to leave the manufactured plug as it comes 


equipped from the factory with hooking arrange- 
ments. Those men have experimented and found 
out what is best, and if the angler will just 
leave good enough alone and use the bait with 
sincere thought and effort, nine times out of 
ten the bait will catch more fish than one that 
has been ‘‘doctored up” by the angler himself. 
Buy good, proven lures, brother, and then use 
them where there are fish, in the most skillful 
manner you can learn, and I'll guarantee 
more fish than with lures that are merely in 


meee Ge Pee 


you 


tended to look well in the tackle box. 
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For Trout: Catucite black, solid nickel 
silver fittings; all smooth edges; 3 point 
click—easy to take apart; balances on 


) 


lightest rod. With agate guide $8.50 


The Most d istinguished 
American lrout Reel 


The equipment of a Trout Fisherman proclaims his sportsmanship. You'll 
find in every expert’s outfit a rod that weighs in the neighborhood of 


three ounces, a tapered line to match 


and a Symploreel that is both light 


and strong, as well as distinguished in appearance. 


For Symploreels are true aristocrats. Their workmanship is indicated in 
the care with which each reel is finished. Beautiful, everlasting Ebony- 
Catucite, German silver fittings, no sharp 


edges 


goods 





Superlite: Light weight, level- winder; 
Duralium grey finish. A strong reel for 
every purpose and very low in price. 
$6.50. Add one to your kit. 


If ye 


write direct for “Reeling In’ 


and easy to take apart. A fitting 


companion for the finest fly rod. Prices 
from $5 to $11 at all the best sporting 


stores, 


yur favorite dealer doesn’t carry Symploreels, 
ek. = 
the anglers 


guide and catalogue. 
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New Rubber Wiggle Worms 40c B> 
= Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 914 in, 
long. At your dealer’s or direct. 
Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
PRESCOTT — Wi 











American Trout-Stream Insects 
; By LOUIS RHEAD 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 
own this first and only work on its subject. 
The book contains colored plates of over one 
hundred insects trout consume, full charts, 
etc. Net $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 








MEISSELBACH-CATUCCI MFG.CO. 
51-55 STANTON STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 

. When Writ: ng Advert: cers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 





Alkali Wat erproof 
Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line made. 
Strength, yardage and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. Write for our 
cata) ogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the 
cheapest, but we do claim to 
make the best. 

No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
7 24 $2.86 
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3 2 4. 
Postage 10c extra 








Trouting in the Apostle 
Islands 
(Continued from page 33) 


taking him on hook and line is short, be- 
ginning about the 12th of June and last- 


ing only about thirty days, with but 
slight variation from year to year. At 
this time the big fish readily take the 


spoon hook; the local theory being that 
they come in about the same time of year 
every summer, disporting themselves over 
the reefs of the outlying islands for so 
long, then returning to the deeper lake. 
That some recognized authorities on the 
habits and etiquette of fishes advance a 
different theory, i. e., that lake trout take 
to deep water, deserting the shallows, with 
the warming of them by the summer sun, I 
well know. But their theory does not tally 
with the conduct of Namaycush in Apostle 
Islands waters; and his habits, observed 
here by many generations of fishermen, 
may well be taken into consideration by 
any outsider who wishes to capture him. 
One desirous of the best sport should make 
such connections with local brothers of the 
clan that the happy word may be passed 
along to him at the psychological moment 
when the advance scouts report the ar- 
rival of the trout over the favorite reefs. 


AS TO equipment, most any rod will do, 
4 Athe reel on it being of more importance 
than the rod itself. The “stubby” finds 
favor with many of the regulars. Trolling 
is the one popular method, the spoon ‘hook 
being used without bait. Fish are taken 
on wobblers, plugs, and various lures, but 
some of the experienced trollers will have 
nothing but the No. 12 spinner spoon. As 
to line, you want plenty of it, 150 or 200 
feet. In short, the trouting tackle is very 
similar to that used for muskellunge. Fish- 
ing from power boats is strictly legal in 
these waters, and it has of late supplanted 
the older arm-strong and oars system— 
perhaps because it is more to the liking of 
a lazy fisherman. The small craft with the 
outboard motor fits well into the program. 
Larger power boats are also used, often 
with a beam lashed across the stern to 
which are attached two or three rowboats 
in tow, thus spreading the party so their 
lines will not become entangled. However, 
the individual launch is preferable, as its 
speed can be better regulated to suit the 
tactics, as when a big fellow is being 
brought to gaff. The Apostle Islands 
archipelago is under jurisdiction of the 
state of Wisconsin, and their channels are 
designated as “outlying waters” by statute ; 
the law governing their fishing being far 
more liberal than in the application of the 
same to “inland waters.” To begin with, 
there is no limit to your catch. Then, these 
being commercial fish, they may be sold in 
any market and in any quantity. The 
minimum size for a lake trout legally taken 
is 12 inches from tip to tip. In practice, 
however, in the summer season and in the 
most prolific waters, you will have to re- 
turn none to the lake, for there you will 
never hook a fish that small. From time 
immemorial, no license has been required 
for fishing these waters. It is true, how- 
ever, that a recent statute exacts a license 
for fishing “outlying waters,” subject to 
the mandate of the State Fish Commission. 
Local conservation agents were officially 
notified by the head of the commission 
after its passage to ignore it as applying 
to nonresident fishermen in this district; 
the same being published in the Chequame- 
gon Bay papers, presumably to set at ease 
all of our visitors who have that just re- 
spect for law and for game and fish 


wardens which so commonly belongs to the 
fishing clan. 


Whether this policy of ‘“free- 








Namaycush of Lake Superior is no 
small fry. This one was taken north 
of Brownstone Island 


dom of the seas” will be long maintained 
remains to be seen; but our guess is that 
the ancient privilege may be here enjoyed 
for some time to come. 


new as to the lure of trouting among 
the islands: Remember that Lake Su- 
perior has over 32,000 square miles of aqua 
pura. Your first fishing of it will bring a 
happy surprise. No little of the thrill of 
capture of big trout in such water lies in 
the ability of the captor to witness the 
graceful gyrations and often spectacular 
acrobatics of his prize a considerable dis- 
tance from the boat. Such is the clarity of 
the water among these remote islands that 
cracks in the brownstone lake bed 30 or 
40 feet beneath the surface are plainly 
visible, while boulders which threaten col- 
lision and disaster to your boat are passed 
over 20 feet beneath its keel. Out of sight 
of mainland, with only the fairylike shores 
of emerald islands splotching your horizon, 
floating in such a limitless sea of “good 
drinking water,” with cool zephyrs fanning 
your face, no matter what may be the tem- 
perature in inland cities of the left-behind, 
forgotten, common world, is an experience 
unique and fascinating, and one to dream 
of many moons after. 

And there are no mosquitoes! 
cally, this is the truth absolute. 
perior does not breed the pests. The pro- 
fanity-provoking buzzers may be found, 
of couse, by seeking for them in wood- 
ed interiors, and even at times on lee 
shores, but the off-lake breezes are free 
of them. 

“Manitou,” “Rocky,” ‘“Devil’s,” and 
“Brownstone” are the poetic names which 
designate islands in the most frequented 
spots of this romantic archipelago in sum- 


Practi- 
Lake Su- 





A ‘“‘regular’’ who had enjoyed a perfect 


day in June on Brownstone Island 
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You 


may find fish elsewhere; but ever do the 


mer trolling season for Namaycush. 


local devotees of the art who know the 
waters choose these as the choice fishing 
places. 


‘““IDUT, do they fight?” interrupts the 
brother accustomed to inland water 
angling. “Do they fight!” Well, a 10- 
pounder of these lake-bred trout of the 
unsalted inland sea will do battle that 
would be a credit to a prideful musky. And 
if you don't think him a tackle buster, 
you are likely to be a nuisance to your 
brothers of the clan by virtue of your beg- 
ging the loan of some fishing gear. And 
if you want size to your fish, you can have 
that, too. You will take them weighing 
from 3 to 20 pounds as a matter of course. 
Twenty-five and 30-pounders are no un- 
common wonders here; you will have to 
land bigger ones to attract any local no- 
tice as a fisherman; for some real fish are 
captured in these waters every summer. 
The record size for the season past in this 
region was an old man Namaycush who 
tipped the scales at 42 pounds. When you 
can beat that, even the local regulars will 
take notice of you. 
“Brownstone,” the choicest spot of 
many good ones, lies 20 miles to sea north 
of Bayfield, the near port to the entire 


archipelago. To paddle your own canoe 
thither would consume time; gas is 
cheaper if your time is valuable. But 


there are numerous power boats available 
at this port for all who wish to take a fling 
with spoon and line at Namaycush. The 
customary method is to camp out for one 
or more nights on some far island shore, 
a good, healthful stunt in itself, and to re- 
turn when you have had a-plenty of this 
sport for the time being. If you are too 
much a tenderfoot for that, stay at home; 
or go to some resort where they “dress for 
dinner” late in the afternoon or early at 
night. 


ROUTING among the Apostle Islands 
means more than fish: The vision of 
eagles soaring over virgin shores, green- 
set in crystal waters; the plaintive cry 
of the loon at night and the matchless pan- 
orama of the aurora borealis in the north- 
land heavens; the ancient music of waves 
lapping rocky shores as they did aeons 
before feather beds and honking auto horns 
were invented. 
But if a true-blue brother of the clan, 
you will rejoice when advised by some ad- 
vance scout or local regular of the ap- 
proach of the glad day of each recurring 
summer; the announcement that the trout 
are running over the brownstone reefs, for 
the special delight of those choice spirits 
who know a good thing and are willing to 
sleep out on a rock a night or two to gain 
it. And you will find something doin 
when you arrive at the port of embarkation 
for the quest of mighty Namaycush. For, 
believe me, these Chequamegon sportsmen 
do love him exceeding much, and there is 
ever a joyful stirring in their several 
camps when that psychological moment ar- 
rives. And then, I can assure you: “Every- 
thing is Jake.” 
Then limpid waters flash and gleam 
In all this inland sea, 

And summer gods decree, ’twould seem, 
Things as they ought to be; 

Nor vandal hand of man could mar 

Such beauty; which is spread afar: 
Forever wild and free. 


Ah, then, some day in happy June, 
When everything is Jake, 
We whistle up a snappy tune— 
And all our jobs forsake; 
Forgotten all our peeves and griefs: 





The trout are running o’er the reefs 
Of islands in our lake! 


—From “Everything is Jake,” by a! 
author of the text, in “Ballads of the 
Brule.” 


Next Issue: Part II. Trouting in the Apostle 
Islands—As It Is Done in Winter) 


How to Take Bass 


(Continued from page 18) 


rod under 5% ounces. Agate guides are 
necessary only at the butt joint and at the 
tip of the rod. When purchasing a rod, 
ask for the tournament type, which I men- 
tioned in a foregoing paragraph. Describe 
the size of lure, and the water you ex- 
pect to cover. Give preference to the stiff 
rod; the enameled line and the lure will 
bring the “whip.” If you are undecided, 
buy the tournament type, 9-foot, 5 or 5¥%- 
ounce rod. 
The Reel 

The reel on the long rod isn’t a matter 
of much import. Suit your own taste in 
ornamentation; whether it be rubber, gun 
metal, German silver, or aluminum—al- 
though I am a bit afraid of aluminum be- 


cause it won’t stand the knockings that 
other reels endure. The reel is more or 


less unimportant except as it affects the 
weight and balance of the rod of the fly 
caster. The single action reel generally 
used is the storage place for the enameled 
line, merely to keep it from becoming en- 
tangled in the boat, hooked on a button 
or to a tackle box; in other words, it is 
just a device to keep the line out of the 
way and let it run smoothly. It should 
have a small handle. 

You can follow your fancy as to price, 
and as to whether you want a wide reel 
or one with narrow opening. The prime 
points are the weight, the “feel,” and the 
fit to the rod. The only other considera- 
tions are the size and the length of the 
line you expect to carry upon your reel. 
One authority suggests that the weight of 
the reel should be about one and one-half 
times the weight of the rod. Some cast- 
ers prefer a heavy reel. They think it 
balances the rod, putting the weight at the 
butt. This naturally pulls the rod upward. 
The cork grip is the best as well as the 
lightest, and is made in many styles, as 
it is also for the bait caster. Experience 
alone will tell you which grip gives the 
greatest satisfaction. 


Automatic Reel 


Bi. automatic fly reel is a favorite with 
some of my friends. It keeps the ih | 
from the water; they can retrieve it quick- | 
ly, and, by a pressure of the finger, keep | 
a tight line on the struggling fish. It picks | 
up all slack line and has many other ad- 
vantages. Its spring prevents a leaping 
fish from gaining the benefit of any slack 
in the line; it provides a drag not too 
strong on a running fish. There is no 
tangling of the line in the boat. It re- 
quires some little practice to give confi- 
dence in its operation and to understand 
the spring tension. The main spring from 
which the power for retrieving the line is 
obtained is wound by means of a 
knurled drum on the top of the reel, and 
tension for setting the spool in motion or 
retrieving the line is applied by the little 
finger of the hand which holds the rod. 
Its prime object is to take care of slack 
line with speed. It is popular with the 
river bass fisherman. Easily stripped, its 


retrieving qualities are what particularly 
interest the fly caster who is also a wader. 
For him it is a veritable boon. 

Most anglers reel too fast in both rapid 
and calm water. 


Keep the blades of your 
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( 3700 
P Length 2% in. 
Wetght % oz. 











y Price $1.00 

Here | Mr. Fisherman—the latest addition to the 

famous line of Creek Chub True-To-Nature Lures! 1 

without bragging, I’m fre ank to confess I have a number: of 

advantages not found in other lures! 

For river fishing, I’m a ““‘WOW’’—yet I work equally well 

in lakes! I’m rather small—and light—yet my compact 
Here’s a photo of R. H. Culpep shape makes me an easy caster! I run just deep enough 
Re ‘heck Wim he coushs on, the under the surface to miss the weeds and I’m mighty ef 
Jointed Pikie Minnow, No. 2618! fective along the shore! When you get an eyeful of my 
Ine neha es "vou" tae ‘leper erratic side to side dart—and continuous wiggle—to say 
the famous Pikie Minnow, No. nothing of my snooty, saucy impudence that dares ’em all t 
700 and the old ag Injured . ; E ~ 

innow, No. strike—and, Man, how even the wise, old game fish do wol 
lop me, I'll bet a copper that “Old Spring Fishing Fret” 
grips you good and plenty! Look for me now at your dealers! 


upon request! 


anteed to be satisfactory 


FREE 


Our beautiful new colored catalog sent FREE If y« 
Every Creek Chub lure guar- 


Buy them either at your dealers or direct! 


vu get some extraordinary 
fish pictures—send ’em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while 
-if we 


very respect! 
can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
| 122 Randolph St. 


Manufactured in 


Canada by 4 1{Ilcock i. 


Laight 


Garrett, Ind. 


& Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 












NEW NEWS 
\/ for fishermen! 


To help you catch more and bigger 
fish this coming season, The 
Jamison Company presents two new | 
and mighty fish-getters for your delight 
and pleasure. 


These two new tried and proved lures 

. . the Shannon Persuader and the 

Shannon Magnet .. . . do not border 

on the ideas of others. “They are origi- 

nal. They are pedigreed fish-getters 

like the famous Shannon Twin Spin- 
ners and all other Jamison lures. 


The Shannon Persuader and the 
Shannon Magnet are shown and de- 
scribed in our handsome new 1930 cata- 
1 : . along with Barbless Hook 
Trout and Bass Flies, etc. Do not fail | 
to send for your copy. 


The W. J. Jamison Co. 
Dept. 42 
739 S. California Ave. 





eS 


The W. J. Jamison Co., | 
| Dept. 42, 739 S. California Ave., 
| Chicago, Ill. | 
| De ong Cac cs.c ccseeedes ccdgedeceedevescdbevecees | 


TAKDE 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNERS 











Muskellunge Fishing 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 


An authoritative and interesting book on all 
phases of muskellunge fishing. The author also 
gives careful attention to rod, reels, lines and 
hooks based on his years of actual experience. 
Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years, 24 big 
issties Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
ani camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
cider to-day to 


HUNTING 


& FISHING 
276 Transit Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 
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spinners moving and the machinery on_the 
plugs. That is all that is necessary. That 
should be the test of speed. 


Lines 

The fly caster uses only enameled lines. 
These are made of good grades of Italian 
or Japanese silk, hard-braided, and finished 
by a process that seems to be a trade 
secret. They usually come in browns and 
greens. The vacuum dressed line, which 
is braided solid and waterproofed, is the 


best. The treatment of this line is a long, 
tedious process and must be done with 


great delicacy. The greater weight and 
smoothness of this sort, of line permit it 
to run more freely. In bait casting it is 
the weight of the lure that counts; in fly 
casting it is largely the weight of the line. 
The line must, as we say, “fit the rod.” 


HESE fly lines, always enameled and 

waterproofed, are expensive. They 
come in three styles—one of uniform thick- 
ness throughout; the second, a_ tapered 
line; and the third, a double-tapered, shad- 
ing from the center. Frequently the 
double-tapered line is cut in two by the 
fly caster, or is kept whole on the reel 
and is reversed, the portion next to the 
reel forming a filler. 

A light rod can not handle a heavy line 
any more than a light shotgun can handle 
a heavy cartridge; so, in selecting the 
line, consider the weight of your rod, its 


stiffness, and carrying capacity. The 
enameled bass lines are usually marked 
by letters, running from C to H. All 


enameled lines require careful attention, 
and it is best to use the dressing which 
the manufacturer recommends and which 
you will find in his catalog. Don’t buy a 
cheap enameled line. Get the best of the 
American or English makes. The tapered 
lines are best for the dry fly caster. In 
casting spinners, large flies, or cork-bodied 
lures, small plugs, imitation minnows and 
bucktails, it may be best to use the level 
lines. These lines are cheapest and are 
used by guides and some of the market 
fishermen on the upper Mississippi for 
heavy lures and bass bug fishing. 

On one of my trips I had with me a 
man who is an expert. He used no leader 
of any kind; he tied the flies on his spin- 
ner attachment each day. I noted, how- 
ever, that during the day he was cutting 
off a little piece—an inch or so—of line, 
and tying again. For the beginner, unless 
he is an expert in tying knots, this is a 
precarious thing, because, if it is not well 
tied, an enameled line will slip more easily 
through a knot than the soft silk line of 
the bait caster. If you hesitate between 
the tapered line and the level line, and, if 
you intend to use only the fly, choose the 
tapered line. But if you purpose to use 
the heavier cork-bodied insect lures, bass 


bugs, feathered minnows or the bucktail, 
select the level line. 
HESE lines should be taken off the 


reel after use and put on larger alumi- 
num or wooden reels made for that pur- 
pose, otherwise they will become twisted 
and dirty and, sometimes in hot weather, 
sticky. Proper care will give them a long 
life, much longer than the life of a bait 
caster’s line; but, I repeat, they require 
attention. You must watch your line 
guides to see that they do not scrape or 
tear. Make frequent use of deer fat, or 
the preparation recommended by the manu- 
facturer. 

Leaders 

Silkworm gut is the standard material 
for the leader. It is generally believed 
that the leader is a real gut. This is not 


true; it is the unspun silk, taken from the 
silkworm, 


which the worm would ordi- 
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narily employ in the building of a cocoon. 
When the silkworms are ready to spin they 
are pulled apart and the silk sacs, held by 
the hands of operatives, are drawn out to 
their full length, and the strands are then 
employed. The best of this gut, selected 
for uniformity in size, is imported from 
Spain. The natural color is bluish-yellow 
or white. This is frequently stained to a 
bluish-gray, as being the least visible in 
the water. 

For black bass fishing on a fly rod, I 
prefer 3 feet, although others use 4, and 
some go to the extreme of 6 feet. In the 
great bass waters of the upper Mississippi, 
I found that most of the guides dispensed 
with the leader entirely. They used an 
enameled line and attached this directly to 
the bug or fly. Nowhere else have I seen 
this done. I later tried it myself, and it 
worked very well. My preference in lead- 
ers is for one with a loop on each end, 
the lower loop large so that in case a lure 
is used it can pass over the larger body. 


LEADER should soak at least an hour 
before it is used, and you will find it 
advisable to carry with you a wet leader box 
for that purpose. I like a single gut best; 
a double gut tangles, a single gut can be 
found in sufficient strength for bass pur- 
poses. Again, as in the matter of the line, 
the size of the leader depends upon the 
weight of the lure and the character of 
the water in which you are to use it. If 
you anticipate snags and rocks, get the 
strongest one procurable. Have one 
soaked ready, or you will lose time, pos- 
sibly at one of the most interesting crises 
of your fishing. 
Flies 
A friend of mine, a stalwart man, over 
6 feet tall, is an inveterate fly fisherman. 
He has fished all through the northern 





DO YOU KNOW--- 


what undisciplined “big business” 
sometimes does to ruin your fishing 
and hunting? Next Month read 


Another Oil Scandal 


The facts about why Grassy Lake is Greasy 
Lake now 


By C. E. Gillham 











lakes, in the Ozark streams, in Canada, 
and in Florida. He is a perfect “wiz” with 
the fly rod. He has a large assortment of 
rods built to order by the best makers. 
He is particular about his enameled lines, 
and uses the best. He knows all the flies 
that are made; has studied them; can call 
their names at sight. But the strange thing 
is that with all this equipment and ex- 
perience, he uses only one fly made by a 
man in Kentucky who manufactures only 
one sort. This friend of mine uses this 
kind of fly with a spinner in all American 
waters, and has done so for the last ten 
years. With numerous rods, reels, and a 
fancy equipment, he is the only man that 
I know who has this peculiarity. But on 
those occasions when I have fished with 
him, he has brought in more fish than any 
other member of the party. He is a man 
of many rods and one fly, and is successful. 

Quite in contrast is another of my 
friends, a hunter of big game, a man of 
wealth who can indulge his fancies. He, 
too, is a fly fisherman. This man has but 
three fly rods. Most of them he has 
owned for years. At the end of the sea- 
son they are sent back to the rod maker, 
overhauled, rewound, and lacquered. I 
always know what will happen on the 
first night of fishing with this man. He 
will take from his bag four pigskin wal- 
lets, literally jammed with flies of all kinds 
and colors. Years ago he made his own 





flies. It was a hobby. In fishing he ex- 
periments all day long, changing flies and 
spinners. He, too, is a good fisherman 
and brings in the fish. 


O THERE you are! One man special- 
izes in rods and lines, using only one 

fly; the other man uses three rods and 500 
flies, yet both catch fish and are students 
of the art, well-read upon every phase of 
the subject. 

For a number of years I used the fol- 
lowing six flies: Parmachene Belle; Colo- 
nel Fuller; Scarlet Ibis; Lord Baltimore; 
Seth Green; and Jock Scott. 

An attempt has been made to obtain the 
preference of leading anglers, with the fol- 
lowing result, naming them in the order 
of majority preference: White Miller; 
Parmachene Belle; Colonel Fuller; Pro- 
fessor; Lord Baltimore; Yellow May; 
Reade; Royal Coachman; Silver Doctor ; 
Brown Palmer; Gray Palmer; Montreal; 
Grizzly Bear; Bucktail; Brown Hackle; 
Oliver; Scarlet Ibis; Raven; Jock Scott; 


McGinty; Reuben Wood; Seth Green; 
Black Gnat; Bug; Coachman; Jungle 
Cock; Phil Mitchell; Onandaga; Lake 


George; March Brown. 

Another canvass of the newer favorites 
of fishermen on the upper Mississippi 
River resulted as follows: Peet’s Favor- 
ite; Dilg’s Gem; Clark’s Fancy; Wilder’s 
Discovery; Hadley’s Choice; St. John’s 
Pal; Chadwick’s Sunbeam; Alex Friend; 
Bob Davis; Zane Grey; Carter Harrison; 


Dr. Henshall; Brann’s Ranger; Hank’s 
Creation; Miss Liberty; Oriole; Dixie 
Carroll; Hampy Long; Orange Drake; 
Major Ensley; Mills’ Special; Bucking- 
ham’s Glory; O’Reilley’s Pet; Ozark 
Ripley. 


Some bass fishermen use the salmon flies, 
and I may add that the fly used by the 
single fly fisherman whom I have described 
in a preceding paragraph is as rich in 
color as any salmon fly. There is little 
difference between a bass fly and a trout 
fly, except that of size. There is now a 
distinct predisposition for eyed flies. 
They are more quickly changed and are 
more suitable for use with a spinner. The 
straight-eyed hooks are better for the spin- 
ner, and nearly all bass fishermen use a 
spinner. The Mississippi bass bugs for 
floating bait have been very successful. I 
picked up wonderful ones at Wabasha. I 
used them with a spinner, which took them 
into the water a bit. An attempt to clas- 
sify these when they first came out was a 
failure. It was an impossible undertaking ; 
but they are a success, at least in the upper 
Mississippi waters. 


CONSIDERATE maker some years 

ago named a fly “The Major Hawes” 
—a cross between a Lord Baltimore and 
a Red Ibis—a black and red; the body 
black with a gold band running through 
it, red wings and a white feather as a 
streamer. The red predominated. It made 
a most attractive fly, and I caught some 
good ones on it. It came just about the 
time of my campaign for the Senate, and 
a daughter with imagination suggested 
that it should take the place of a cam- 
paign button with women’s organizations. 
She worked it out rather successfully, too. 
It made a striking ornament for the hat, 
and, though a little expensive for cam- 
paigning, it was novel and did attract bass 
if not voters. 

There is a general rule regarding color, 
but not always is it verified in practice. 
On a bright day, says the rule, use dark 
flies; on a cloudy day, brighter colors. On 
a dark day, approach white and use a 
larger fly. Choose dark flies for clear 
water, large-bodied flies for dark water. 
For night fishing, always use a light- 
colored fly. 









There may be room for dispute as to 


the number of flies to be used for trout 
or salmon. With the black bass, I should 
say one is enough. Three flies interfere 
with casting, impede the landing, compli- 
cate the whole performance. They may be 
justified in the early hours of the first day 
in finding the best fly for that particular 
water. After this has been ascertained, 
more than one is both unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable. There are exceeding 2,000 dif- 
ferent styles of flies. 

I suggest you select six flies and, if you 
use both fly rod and bait rod, have them 
made of the same patterns, but weighted 
for the short rod. You will become better 
acquainted with the flies and will find it a 
satisfactory method. I am sure that six 
varieties are sufficient for all conditions. 
Bucktails, so-called, are a prime favorite 
and some fly fishermen use them exclu- 
sively, having abandoned feathers. They 
are good, easily handled, are procurable 
in all colors, and in various sizes and 
forms, and are nearly always used with a 
spinner. These bucktails are made from 
the long hair of the deer or from squir- 
rels’ tails, and some in natural colors of 
gray squirrels and fox squirrels. They 
spread well in the water and make a most 


attractive lure in combination with a 
spinner. 
ECENTLY, small wooden lures, simi- 


lar to the bait caster’s plug, though of 
lesser size, have been in use on the fly 
rod. They come in various patterns and 
colors and usually have a single hook at 
the end and a double hook in the center. 
Never have I had success in dry fly 
fishing. None of my friends adopt this 
method for bass, save to a limited extent 
with the light floating bugs, flies, and sur- 
face lures. Personally, I like to go down 
a bit, that is, have the fly just a little 
below the surface. Always carry a few 
split buckshot; they are easily put on and 
taken off, and that solves the problem of 
getting down. 
(Next Issue: Part III. Spinners and Spoons— 
Reels, Long and Short) 


Channel Bass and Light 

Tackle 
(Continued from page 20) 
is one of the best wooden baits I have ever 
used for this fish when casting in the swift 
tide rips that run around the head of man- 
grove keys and about jetties and coral is- 
lands. The red and white Bass- Oreno of 
regular size is another good bait. The 
Vampire minnow, in the regular pike fin- 
ish, I also found to be a killer with these 
fish. In metal lures I found that the Rec- 
ord spoon was the best thing I had in my 
tackle box, with the Drone spoon and the 
Wilson following closely. The Drone 
really raised more fish for us in our ex- 
periments with channel bass, trolling from 
a slowly moving boat, using a light rod 
and line, and also in the heavier tackle 
test, but it had such a short shank to the 
hooking arrangement that we found we 
lost many of the rises on the first rush of 
the fish. 


N DESCRIBING the peculiar tactics of 

the channel bass (redfish) when hooked, 
I wish to have it understood thoroughly 
that the majority of these fish are lost in 
the second phase of the battle. As I ex- 
plained at the beginning of this article, the 
redfish first rises and accepts the lure with 
a hard, smashing spirit. The hook is set all 
right by the angler who knows anything 
at all about fishing with artificial lures, 
and the fish immediately makes a hard 


rush directly away from the rod. The fight 
of this fish is deep, I should explain. It 


has none of the aerial gymnastics of the | 
small-mouth bass, the rainbow trout, or 
the robalo of the salt water. Instead it is 
more on the order of the battle of the 
wall-eyed pike—pugnacious and_ boring 
down—except that the channel bass is even 
more determined in its desire to fight away 
from the angler than the pike. However, 
the system this fish uses is more nearly 
along the lines of the fresh water pikes. It 
fights hard for a short time, then suddenly 
there is a slackening of the line, and the 
fish, for a while, seems to have escaped. | 
Still there is the feeling that the gamester 

is on the hook, but the truth of the matter | 
is that it is swimming now close to the rod 
tip. Then the very minute the slack is 
caught up, the channel bass actually starts 
its battle. The first rush is one that an 
angler had best allow to spend its fire 
without opposition. It is swift and long- 
reaching, and no light line can ever be ex- 
pected to check the fish if it is any size. 
A fish of 3 or 4-pound weight might pos- 
sibly be held in check, but if the bass is of 
any size it is best to allow this initial rush 
to go its length. Then catch line by reel- | 
ing the fish toward the tip at every avail- 

able opportunity, and pump the rod with a 

strong, lightning movement for more slack. 


rE IS a matter of gaining inches with a 
hard-fighting fish of good size, and when 
a foot of line has been gained be sure to 
take advantage of it with the reel handle, 
and get it on the reserve list of the spool. 
But it is more than mere drudgery with 
the rod and reel at times, for usually the 
battle opens up strong after that first rush. 
Then the fish starts plunging and swinging 
in wide circles, rushing for the rod tip, and 
suddenly deciding on gaining a little slack 
and catching the angler unprepared. And 
in a good many cases this happens. Even 
the most skilled of channel bass anglers | 
fail to meet some of those lightning-like 
rushes—but this happens only once with a 
redfish on the line. Then a new line and 
lure are needed for when 20 or 25 pounds 
of fighting redfish come against a slacked 
line, or one that the reel fails to ease off 
on at the proper time, there is just one 
thing can happen—and that is a broken 
length of silk. 

Unlike most of the fresh water game 
fish, the redfish seems to have no idea when 
it is whipped. I have played them up to 
the boat as often as three or four sepa- 
rate times, only to have them break away 
again, and with a scream of the reel rush 
out the full length of line and start the 
battle all over. And even when they are 
tired out and beaten, they play deep in the 
water below the rod and are to be netted 
only by a person who knows and under- 
stands their many tricky ways. One thing 
should always be remembered in landing a 
channel bass, and that is that as long as 
there is life in them there is danger of los- 
ing the fish. I have many times lost big 
fish of this species after long and exhaust- 
ing battles right at the very moment when 
I was lifting them up to slip the net under 
them. The mouth of the fish is fairly 
soft, and their hard play naturally has a 
tendency to wear a large hole where the 


hook holds. 





NLY the most skillful work by the 

angler, using light tackle, can prove 
effective against this game battler of the 
salt waters. But for those who like a hard, 
vicious and continued battle with a fish that 
does not know what defeat means, I rec- 
ommend the redfish or channel bass of the 
Gulf coast waters. They are taken either 
by trolling with metal wobblers and wooden 
bait, or by casting, and in my estimation 
the regulation bass casting tackle is the 
most sportsmanlike and suitable tackle to 
use in their capture. 
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Peerless -==- 
Champion — jae Own 
Rods 


Nets 














‘A New Feature 
makes this famous rod 
greater than ever! 
Here’s your 1930 fishing rod 
that’s famous for catching fish. 
rod with perfect i i 
light, flexible rod, now even better with 
another great feature. 


The New Brookside No. 99 
Note these special features! 


New interlocking joints that can 
turn—add to fishing enjoyment. 
reinforced joints prevent 


a rod 


The 








not twist or 
riple strength 
breakage. Graduated 


length joints for perfect casting action. Kant- 
slip reel band holds the reel firmly locked 
Shaped handle with chromium plated fittings 


A really beautiful rod. 


Get a Brookside No. 99 for a new fishing thrill 
Casts plug or spinner right to the spot. Tele- 
graphs the strike quick! It’s a perfect rod from 
tip to butt—the finest bait casting rod made 
In a handsome canvas case with snap fastener 
—lengths 3 to 514 feet—list price $7.00. 

At your dealers or write to us. Send 

for catalog describing and illustrating 


Richardson's 50 models of rods, 20 land- 
ing nets, 7 gaffs. 


Richardson Rods—Always Better 


Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
3154 No. Sawyer Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. } 


The Original 
Painting 
| 


which is reproduced on this month's 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 


Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to / 
person getting check in this office. 


irst 


Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
June, July, August and December, 1928; Feb- 
April, May, 


ruary, 


June, November and 
January. 


Also—Nature Series paintings reproduced in 
June, July and September. 


1G out these issues, you ardent out- 

doorsmen, anc see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo 











































™ conducted hy 
Willard Crandall 


Outboard Motors and Big Trout 


AM a devout disciple of trout waters. 
[ love a boat and the pleasure it 
brings. I love the deep mountain lakes 
and streams, though my business does not 
permit me to indulge in the pleasure as I 


would like. However, I’ve owned a boat 
since I can remember, and I have had 
pleasure with it on mountain lakes that 


the other fellow missed by shore casting. 
Ten years ago, in company with George 
Cockett of Beaver, I made a trip to Fish 


Lake, Utah. This lake is perhaps one of 
the finest for trout in the West. Don't 
disbelieve me when I tell you that trout 


are there up to 50 pounds. Mackinaw, 
rainbow, eastern brook and silver salmon, 
you bet. 

Well, the lake is several miles long and 
about 2 miles wide, and often in the after- 
noons the wind comes up and the waves 
rise and break on the shores. It is then 
George and I love to fish. We don’t mind 
rough water, but we used to be up against 
a hard pull back home. Time and again 
we have almost pulled our arms out, after 
the limit of trout was bagged, in order to 
reach camp. One time, we had to tie the 
boat up on the opposite shore and walk 10 
miles around the lake to get to camp. 
We simply couldn’t pull her against that 
redoubtable east wind. If there were out- 
board motors in existence then, we didn’t 
know about them. 

Time passed. We were separated. I 
moved to California and engaged in busi- 
ness. I began to look around for recrea- 
tion, and turned to angling on the deep 
sea for anything from mackerel to sword- 
fish. One day,’ I saw a man on the Los 
Angeles harbor in a small boat propelled 
by an_ outboard 
motor. I thought 
the man was either 
crazy, or was try- 
ing to commit sui- 
cide. I waited for 
an hour to get to 
talk with the man, 
and he told me 
something. I be- 
gan right there to 
watch the progress 
of the little out- 
board. I could see 
the future of such 
a little motor, be- 
cause thousands of 
men like myself 
were tired of hard 
wood oars. 

Four years ago, 


I again visited 
Fish Lake. The 
first evening in 


camp as we lis- 
tened to the drum- 


ming of big fish 
feeding near the 
shore line, the — eae 
otherwise _ stillness 


was broken by the 





The new hotel under construction at Fish 
Hire,’’ has been replaced by the more modern ‘‘Boats and Motors.”’ 
motor has now taken its rightful place on Fish Lake 


By Lorin Hall 


sharp, staccato exhaust of an outboard 
motor. 
“What's that?” I demanded to know 
from Cockett, though I had my suspicion. 
“Why, I dunno for sure,” he answered 
me, “but some man from Salt Lake came 
in today with a contraption what pulls 


a boat. Likely that’s him.” 


“AN OUTBOARD motor!” I shouted 
above the ringing detonation coming 
across the water. “At last it has come 
here.” 

“Yeah,” he smiled, “but I ain’t trustin’ 
no 30 pounds of cast-iron against tons of 
heavy water heaved up by the wind.” 

“Well, time will tell about that,” I 
argued; “they use the little putt-putt on 
the ocean harbors, and we may be over- 
looking something.” 

“Oars are good enough for me just yet,” 
he concluded. “I’ve gotta be showed.” 

We fished that trip for Mackinaw. We 
hooked big rainbow, and three times we 
walked round the lake on account of the 
wind. The third day, we saw the Salt 
Lake man out trolling for surface feeders. 
The little motor was doing its stuff, 
steadily. The man passed us time and 
again, gliding where he willed, fishing at 
random and having a wonderful boat ride. 
Cockett scratched his head, but said nary 
a word. 

And now! Well, this is 1928. We are 
camped once more on the shores of Fish 
Lake. We came in yesterday via Beaver, 
pitched the tent on the old camp grounds 
and unloaded the boat. Another box was 
unloaded which contained a_ brand-new 
outboard motor. 


Cockett proudly checked 





Lake, Utah. The old sign, ‘‘Boats for 


over the mechanism before attaching it to 
the boat. He handled the little motor with 
as much affection as a mother her first- 
born. I watched him carry the motor 
down to the boat and attach it. There 
was an expression of mirth and gladness 
on his weather-tanned face. At last he 
had joined the horde of fishermen who use 
gasoline for power. Nothing mysterious 
about it either. It was the result of a 
desire for something dependable in the way 
of even power and speed, to beat the wind. 

And now, let me tell you something 
further about what the outboard is doing 
at Fish Lake. You see Mr. Skougard has 
boats for rent. I should judge he owns 
at least 100. He has been forced, either 
by choice or the discrimination of the pub- 
lic, to purchase a great number of out- 
board motors. Fishermen want power. 

I went down to his boathouse and looked 
round. Folks were there from East and 
West, for the reputation of Fish Lake has 
spread into many climes. “Got a_ boat 
with a motor?” This was the question 
asked by most anglers. 


OW let me tell you another secret I 
learned. You see, Mackinaw trout lie 
deep in the waters of Fish Lake, especially 
during lawful fishing time. At night they 
feed along the shores. The boys use from 
250 to 300 feet of copper wire line and 
troll the bottom on what they call “the 
runs.” This method requires a_ steady 
movement of the boat, not too fast, possi- 
bly a little slower than the outboard 
motor goes fully retarded. But the boys 
couldn’t be handicapped over a detail like 
that. They have devised a scheme to hold 
the little motors 
down to a snail's 
pace by tying two 
five-gallon cans 
across the prow, 
allowing them to 
drag in the water. 
And now, my 
dear fellow sports- 
man, Fish Lake 
has become the 
Mecca for the out- 
board _ motorist. 
You'll see them by 
the dozens and 
dozens, trolling the 
Mackruns, follow- 
ing the shore line, 
gracefully crossing 
the deep water, and 
you may see a man 
dressed in khaki, 
or it might be a 
lady angler, in 
pairs or by threes, 
having the time of 
their lives. 

No more “arm 
strong” methods on 
Fish Lake. We 
trolled day by day 





The outboard 
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ECTRIC 


NOW — you simply press a 
button. Instantly your motor 
whirls—ten times faster than 
strongest human hands could 
















spin it. Starting is immediate, 
positive — precisely what you 

expect from finest motor cars. 
Current is generated abun- 
‘ dantly. Stop and start as of- 

A ten as you wish; use electric 
| lighting freely. So today the 

j outboard motor is all that you 

have fore-visioned it — its 











final perfection achieved by 
those who created it. 
y yo , 


At the National Motor Boat Show, New 

York, January 17th to 25th, the follow- 
ing models will be displayed with this new 
Electric Starting, Lighting and Gener- 
ating Equipment: The Evinrude Speedi- 
twin, the Elio Quad and Senior Speed- 
ster, the Lockwood Chief. 


OUTBOARD ‘) 
MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EVINRUDE €@¢0 LOCKWOOD 

















Thompson-V-Type Outboard Motor Boatsare built 
strong and sturdy—roomy and comfortable and are 
not only exceedingly fast, but practically untipable 
—absolutely safe and seaworthy—very buoyant on 
choppy water and ride over large waves instead of 
cutting through them. In 4sizes and trimmed in vari- 
ous ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 








FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 
Thompson's famous Hi-Speed Step Planes. Plane 
quickly, ride level and smooth, and take sharp 
turns with safety. Will not “trip’’ when riding the 
wake of other boats. 


Tole g-oy-V°10 mm (Olio) mm -10)- us) 
$60 AND UP 






Acomplete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS *48 anv UP 








The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices, Easy to row and handle with oars. 





For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 
roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 
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Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


MOTOR BOATS 


With or . “: 
Without e™ { 
Engine 


Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, handsome 6-pas- 
senger craft at money-saving prices. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 
Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, (36) 

SAVE. MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. BoAT Mrc. Co. 


28 Ann St., 
PESHTIGO ( Write to 
WISCONSIN E 


CORTLAND 
ither Place NEW YORK 
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With an old boat, a new motor and a milk can full of minnows, Alex Hamilton pre- 


pares to seek some Fish Lake Mackinaw 


with our little motor. We caught fish in 
all kinds of weather, and when the east 
wind whined down from the giant mountain 
passes near by, and when the waves be- 
gan to show whitecaps, we didn’t worry 
nor fuss, but fished right on until we had 
the limit. We knew there was no more 
of that tying the boat up to a red pine 
the lake and hiking away round 
to camp. And George Cockett, the best 


across 


fisherman in the western Rockies, a man 
| slow to accept new-fangled ideas, but a 
booster for “real” inventions and such, 


will tell you that he never really enjoyed 
the lakes until he unpacked his first out- 
board motor. 


Outboard Self-Starters 


“LECTRIC self-starters have at last 
been developed for use with outboard 
motors. This radical innovation, which has 
long been hoped for by boatmen the world 
over, will be incorporated in many of the 
new models to be manufactured by the 
larger motor companies during the com- 
ing year. 

The announcement is one of the most 
important and far-reaching ever made to 
those interested in small boats. A long- 
needed development will make the reliabili- 
ty and ease of automobile starting an 
accomplished fact with outboards. The 
electric self-starter gave tremendous impe- 
tus to the growth of the automobile, and 


it is sure to do the same for outboard 
motoring. The manual method of. start- 


ing outboards is now obsolete, and a new 
era in water motoring is at hand. 

The new outboard motor models to be 
equipped with electric self-starters will be 
shown for the first time at the New York 
Motor Boat Show in January, at which 
time other innovations, less radical in na- 
ture, will also be demonstrated to the pub- 
lic, Geo. O. Hoehn, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Outboard Association, announced. 


'A Home-Constructed Duck 


Boat 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 
read an inquiry from one of your read- 
ers asking for some information about mak- 
ing a duck boat. I made one “out of my 
own head” and am thinking your subscriber 
might make him one from my plan. I am 
sending a list of material and will give an 
idea of how I went about it. 
First, go to a planing mill and get them 
to cut the ribs out of 1l-inch square oak 
stuff, making the bottom one 30 inches and 


the sides 12 inches long. Have the long 
ones slotted at each end, and the short ones 
cut down to fit in the slots or, in other 
words, dovetail them. In fitting mine, I 
used nails and waterproof glue. 

For the sides of the frame, get twenty 
pieces of oak 10 feet by 2 inches wide and 
3% inch thick and one piece 10 feet by 
2 inches by 3 inch thick. This piece is 
put in slots cut 3g inch deep in the bottom 
of the ribs, and is made a little heavier 
than the others as the end pieces are nailed 
to it. It is best to have the slotting done 
by the planing mill, as they will be all the 
same size and depth. 

Cut your end pieces at such an angle that 
they will measure 8 feet between the tops 
as shown in the pencil sketch. Then nail 
the 3-inch strip in the slots in the bottom 
ribs, beginning with the middle rib, which 





| Prize Contest 


| For the Best Practical Ideas on 
Outboard Motors and Boats 
Have you any suggestions as to 
how the hunter, fisherman, racer, or 
runabout owner can get more effi- 
| ciency or pleasure out of his out- 
{ board motor or boat? 
| Ovutpoor Lire will give $50 as 
first prize and $25 as second prize 
} for the best articles that come under 
the classification of 


| 


“Suggestions for the Wider 

Use and Practical Develop- 

ment of Outboard Motors 
and Boats’’ 

This subject is inclusive enough 

| so that anyone having an idea of 

real merit regarding boats or motors 


can be included. No matter if your 
idea concerns only some small part 
of the motor, send it in—it may have 
more practical value than some 
revolutionary idea that works only 
in theory. 

There are no definite length re- 
strictions, but no manuscript should 
{ be much longer than 3,000 words. 

Make your article just long enough 

so that your idea is clearly pre- 

sented in an interesting fashion. 

Address your articles to the Motor 

Boating Department, Outpoor LiFe, 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo., mail- 

ing them so they will arrive not 
later than Apr. 1, 1930. Articles 

not winning a prize but which 
would prove of general value to our 
readers will be accepted for publica- 
tion at regular space rates. 
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will be one of the 30-inch bottoms. On 
each side of this rib put one of the other 
30-inch ribs and then put in the 25-inch bot- 
toms. These are all placed 12 inches apart 
from center to center. The 18-inch ribs 
come next, and they are placed 9 inches 
from the center of the 25-inch bottoms. 

The frame strips are now put on, starting 
with the center strip on the bottom of the 
boat. This is nailed on top of the keel 
strip, and the others are spaced 2 inches 
apart. Use nails of the right length, as long 
as possible and yet not go clear through 
the ribs. 

The end pieces can be made out of 1%- 
inch by 2-inch material, and beveled so 
the side strips will make a nice fit at the 
ends. 


HE boat is covered with the heaviest 

canvas obtainable. Two envelopes were 
tailored to fit by an automobile top man, 
and made to fit as closely as possible. They 
were put on separately and then given three 
coats of Duco. The outside canvas laps 
over the top of the boat and is tacked to a 
strip run along the inside of the top of the 
ribs. 

Have a tinsmith make an air chamber for 
each end of the. boat, and put some straps 
on them so they can be fastened to the 
frame as shown in the snapshot of the boat. 
{ carry my boat on the top of my car— 
a Dodge Victory six. It weighs about 55 
pounds, and one man can put it on and take 
it off the car, very easily. 

Use 6 or 614-foot oars. The boat is in- 
tended for only one man, but it is so buoy- 
ant I do not think two men would overload 
it. 
he cost should run somewhere around 

Cc. B..R. 


List of Materials Required for Build- 
ing C. B. R.’s Duck Boat 
Three ribs, 30 inches at bottom, 12 inches 
at sides. 
Two ribs, 25 inches at bottom, 12 inches 
sides. 
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Showing C. B. R.’s boat, finished 
Two ribs, 18 inches at bottom, 12 
at sides. 

All l-inch square oak and dovetailed at 
bottom, covered with reinforced metal. 

Twenty strips oak, 2 inches 
inch, 10 feet long. 

One strip oak, 2 inches by % inch, 10 
feet long, fitted in slot in bottom of ribs. 

Enough of heaviest canvas to make two 
envelopes to cover frame. 

Enough Duco to give two or three coats. 


inches 


4 


by % 


Will the Outboard Replace 
" 
the Gondola? 
ERHAPS it won't be long before we 
hear of American tourists in Venice, 
Italy, riding through the canals in modern 
outboard motor boats instead of in the well- 
known gondola that has held undisputed 
sway for many years. At any rate, some 


of the Italian resorts on inland lakes are | 


using an outboard excursion boat seating 
twelve persons for sight-seeing trips on 
the lakes. The boat is approximately 25 


feet long and 5 feet wide, being entirely 
open, thus providing unobstructed view in 
all directions. 
in 


The passengers are seated 


comfortable wicker chairs. The boat 
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Extra Depth 


and Beam give 
you real comfort 
— plenty of speed 
when you need it! 


This 17 foot outboard has more 
depth and beam. It is equally sea- 
worthy and easy-riding as the best 
medium-priced inboards. And when 
you want speed, you’ve got it. De- 
signed with V-bottom to make 30 
to 35 m. p. h. with good out-board 
motors. 


The 1930 Sand-Dab is a Six, in- 
stead of a four—illustrated below. 
This is the boat to get into places 
where ordinary motorboats can’t 
go! A new improved tunnel gives 
you perfect operation in only 12" of 
water. No trouble in reversing. Ex- 
tended keel protects propeller in 
beaching. Makes 26 to 31 m. p. h. 
and is the sturdiest, safest boat any 
outdoor man could have. All ma- 
hogany planked, double planked 
bottom, day-long comfort $1575 
and $1675. 


Ask about our new, fast-selling 17 
foot inboard. Four-cylin- 
der,fully equipped $1095. 


Personal Advisory Ser- 
vice is Given with Free 
1930 Catalog 


What are your boat prob- 
lems? Tell us what you want 
to use the boat for, and we will tell you 
what boat to use. Over sixty-four years 
experience in boatbuilding qualifies our 
Personal Service to give you good, reliable 
advice about ail kinds of boats and motors, 
and their care and use. See the boats in our 
new catalog for 1930, complete with speci- 
fications and equipment. Inboards from 
$1095 to $2350, six outboard runabouts 
from $150 to $550, rowboats, $73 to $110, 
hydroplanes 

$170 to $225. 

Write, today. 

Address, Dep’t, 


DUNPHY 





NOTE! 


Something 


NEW! 











| BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


yy EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Six cylinder Sand Dab 


for shallow water 
far 


and hard knocks. 
x.» 
















. \ 
Unusual 
Values 
in an 
Unusual Line 
of Engines 


If for no other reason, 
you will prefer ler- 
math because of its 
everlasting de pen d- 
ability. These boat en- 
gines are specially de- 
signed fromthe 
ground up to stand up 
under the grind of 
day in day out usage. 


Each Kermath is built 
by expert craftsmen 
in a plant devoted ex- 
clusively to the mak- 
ing of marine engines. 
‘That’s why each \er- 
math is highly eco- 
nomical — extremely 
powerful—and a bear 
for constant work. 
Tens of thousands in 
use. No Kermath has 
ever worn out. Write 
for complete catalog. 





4 to 200 H.P $295 to$2,300 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W. 


Toronto, Ontario 





*A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 














THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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has a very shallow draft, allowing it to 
traverse bays and coves where there is not 
much water, and also allowing it to make 
landings on the shore at places where larger 
boats could not possibly make a landing. 

This boat is of comparatively simple 
construction, and so costs considerably less 
than many older type excursion boats in 
use the world over. Besides, it is very 
easily stored while not in use. It seems 
that a new field has been opened up for 
the outboard motor—the excursion and 
sight-seeing boat. 





The Ojard brothers and Mr. Eliason, 


fishermen of Hoviland, Minn., who 

rescued a suspected rum-runner from 

the ravages of a 50-mile gale on Lake 

Superior when the thermometer was 32 

below zero, using the Evinrude motor 
and fishing skiff pictured 








Answers to ‘*‘TEST YOURSELF’”’ 
Questions on page 35 

1. Inner bark or, more technically, the 
cambium layer; root tips; buds. The tree 
&rows both ways from the cambium. 

2. A minute plant of the algae. Its red 
color is comparable to the green color in 
other plants. 

3. In other trees. 

4. They grow out from the 
| throughout the life of the beaver. 
| 5. Hoary marmot. 
| 6. No. 

7. He has the habit of carrying small 
objects about, often dropping whatever he 
may be carrying to pick up a brighter 
object, thus ‘‘trading’’ objects. He is 
called pack rat because he is generally 
“‘packing’’ something with him. 

8. Humming bird. 

5. Bat. 

10. No. 
| Il. No. The red or river birch and most 
of the shrub forms of birch have red or 
| brown bark. 
| #2. Yee. 
family. 

13. The jaw articulations are very loose 
and they actually become unhinged when 
a snake swallows very large objects, allow- 
ing the mouth to stretch prodigiously. 

14. Dry hands scar the slimy covering 
| and tender scales of baby fish, thus allow- 
ing access to fungus disease. Wet hands 
do not so easily scrape off protective slime 
and scales. 
| 15. It has been eaten by trappers as a 
regular part of their diet; the tail, roasted, 
being a particular delicacy. 

16. No, separate species. 

17. (a) Hop taken with one leg lagging a 
little behind the other, or waddling walk. 
(b) Hop, both legs spring equally. (c) 
Straight run arid a bouncing hop. (d) This 
bird rarely if ever gets on the ground and 
seems to be unable to get on wing readily 
when it does, because of short, peculiar 
legs which are adapted primarily to hold- 
ing to inside of rough chimneys. (e})| 
Robin-like hop. } 

18. They are closely related to the 
thrush, which has spots on its breast 
through life. 

19. The loon. | 

20. In the western mountains both | 
badger and wolverine. In the north woods | 
| the wolverine. Better applied to the 
latter. | 


| 


roots 


He is a member of the deer 





























Rules 


WO noted race drivers, one of whom 

was suspended for a year, and the 
other restricted to Division 3 racing for 
one year, have just been reinstated by the 
National Racing Commission. According 
to reports, one of these suspensions was 
for entering Division 1 races in violation 
of rules, and the other for accepting pay 
for racing. It is worthy of notice that 
both of the violations come under the sec- 
tion of the rules classifying drivers. That 
this section of the rules is not at all clear 
is shown by the fact that it is given dif- 
ferent interpretations in different parts of 
the country. In some parts, Division 1 
drivers, who presumably are those pilots 
who have competed in less than fifteen 
races, are allowed to compete in Division 
2; in some places they are not. In some 
parts the same boats are allowed to run in 
Division 1 that have run in Division 2, 
providing the driver is a Division 1 driver; 
in other sections the Division 1 driver must 
own his outfit, and it must not have com- 
peted in Division 2. 

Some violations are allowed by most of- 
ficials, however, of sections of the rules 
that are periectly clear. It plainly states 
in the racing rules that lettering should be 
confined within 3 feet of the boat’s tran- 
som; yet with the exception of the Pacific 
Coast, boats are allowed to race with the 
lettering any place on the side or deck of 
the hull. 

Rule violation the past summer has not 
been confined to racing. Outboarding in 
general, which is governed by laws, writ- 
ten or unwritten, has been featured by a 
disregard of these laws by a few persons 
who have often managed by their tactics 
to put outboarding in an undeservedly bad 
light in many communities. As usual, the 
making of excessive noise has been the 
chief cause of complaint. Last spring, 
when the underwater exhausts came out, 
they were hailed by many as putting to an 
end forever the noise evil. The writer was 
not so optimistic, and the past summer has 
shown more trouble over the noise caused 
by outboards than ever before. Boring 
holes in mufflers, removal of inner shells, 
additions of cut-outs, are a few of the 
noise-making methods used by those who 
consider that outboarding is not outboard- 
ing unless it is accompanied by plenty of 
noise. Wisconsin has just passed a law 
requiring the use of mufflers, and many 
other states and local communities have 
passed or are working on laws restricting 
the use of outboards mainly because a few 
thoughtless persons must have their noise. 

The Outboard Manufacturers Trade 
Association is now at work at a laboratory 
where mufflers are tested with sound-re- 
cording devices, and it is hoped that by 
next year a muffler will be developed that 
will quiet the motor without causing any 
loss in power. Loss of speed has always 
been the reason for the removal of mufflers, 
and with this objection removed outboard 
motors may join the ranks of the noiseless. 





nec. 4 
Outboard runabouts have almost grown 


to a size and elegance equal to those 
inboard-powered 
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“he Qutboard 
Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by illard Crandall, and those of 
general A. 4... to our readers will be pub. 
lished.) 


Hydroplanes for Nonracing Use 


Editor:—What do you think of steel boats as 
compared to wood? Please offer sorne sugges- 
tions for a boat. We will want one to haul on 
a trailer, as we will fish and hunt in different 
waters. Many resort owners on our bay use 
sea sled type boats, often towing as many as 
twelve small fishing boats. They seem to be 
the thing for rough water. Would the sled be 
as good for lake and river, swift and smooth 
water? Would one with or without a step be 
better? What would be the smallest outboard 
motor that would make a 13-foot one plane? 
They travel across the bay here from Texas 
City to Galveston, about 13 miles, with 18 and 
20 horse power motors and higher.—C. H., Day- 
ton, Texas. 

Answer:—The main place your tequirements 
for a boat conflict, as I see it, is that you want 
a boat seaworthy enough to cross a 13-mile bay 
and yet one that you can transport easily on a 
trailer. In order to carry a boat conveniently, 
it should be light enough so that there will not 
be much difficulty in getting on and off. A step 
less hydroplane, probably a little longer than 13 
feet, or a small V-bottom runabout might suit 
your needs. There are many kinds of V-bottom 
runabouts on the market, and I would recommend 
them as the most seaworthy boat for the bay you 
describe. A. stepless hydroplane should prove 
seaworthy enough, if carefully handled and not 
built too short. Either of these two types should 
prove satisfactory for river use. If you intend 
to use the boat much on the bay, for best re- 
sults you should have a motor of at least around 
18 to 20 horse power. There is no reason in 
your case to recommend a steel boat as against 
a wooden one.—W. S. C. 


Hydroplanes from Plans 

Editor :—I K- 
board motor and would to 
plans or blue prints of speediest step-hydro- 
plane using this motor. you tell me where 
I can get them and how will cost ?— 


E. H., Chicago, IIl. 
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Johnson out- 
purchase the 


model 
like 

the 
Can 
much 


have a 


they 


are not available for the fast- 
est hydroplanes, as the manufacturers can make 
more money selling completed boats and do not 
wish to compete against large amateur compe- 
tition. The large majority of the plans avail- 
able are for slow and out-of-date hydroplanes. 
Further, I do not recommend the construction 
of as complicated a boat as a step-hydroplane by 
anyone except an experienced boat builder. Con- 
structing hydroplanes from knockdown parts 
a different matter, but it is often a failure when 


Answer :—Plans 


is 


attempted by amateurs. The motor you mention 
is not fast enough for modern racing, but if you 
merely wish the boat to run around in, the mo- 
tor will give enough power to make a_hydro- 
plane ride properly. 

There are some concerns—I am mailing you 


their names—that have designs for stepless hydro 
planes, sled type, that comparatively 
to build and would give more speed with 
motor than would any displacement boat such as 
rowboat, V-bottom. or me. ie Os 


are simple 


your 


outboard canoe. 


River Hydroplaning 


Editor:—I am thinking of using a hydroplane 
on a river where it is only about 1% feet deep in 
some places. Is that too shallow for the boat? 
C. W., Cambridge, Iowa. 


Answer:—It would be unsafe to run the hydro. 
plane on the river you mention if there is any 
considerable chance of getting into the part that 
is only 1% feet deep. To run into such shallow 
water, planing certainly would be dangerous, 
and if the boat were not planing it would sink 
so far into the water that the motor would hit 
bottom in all probability. However, if these 
shallow places are so well marked that you cer- 
tainly can avoid them or if they are only close 
to the shore, I think you could run the boat 
with a reasonable amount of safety. Of course 


it depends somewhat on how powerful a motor 
you employ and just what kind 
you 


of 


hydroplane 


S.-C. 
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WATER: 
VILLE 


$155: 


free copy NOW. 


Dept. 6 


A New Runabout Type 
at Moderate Cost 


—_ 
a 
q 


URE CRAFT 


Take her through the roughest water at top speed. She'll 
weather it and come out dry. 

An advanced V-type boat with both speed and comfort 
Beautifully finished, bright coloring. 
Will carry a large load with ease 

Complete description in our new 1930 catalog. 
No obligation. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE COMPANY 


St rong construction. 


Write for 


Waterville, Maine 











ACME | 


Folding Boats 


Most Convenient 


Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on 
running board. Transport enor- 
mous loads. Strong, yet very 
light. Won’t snag. tear or leak. 
Thousands have seen 10 to 20 
years’ hard service. 


Great With 
Outboard Motors 


In government use here and 

abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 

Many models. Satisfaction or 

money back. Write today for lat- 

est literature and New Low Prices. 
ACME BOAT CO. 

25 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 



































The Popular 
GREEN BAY 
HUNTING 
-BOAT 


Dan 
Kidney 
& Sons 
are the 
original ant 
only builders of 
the GREEN BAY 
Hunting Boat—that 
represents the standard 
for its class. Used by more 
than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
Catalog free on request 


~— KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. B West De Pere, Wis. 
cmeneo: ¥out Lengerke a “aaa 


Piles Treated ’ 
Without Surgery 








Write for FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur 
gery,’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs. 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 
Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 


the use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
ised for over 28 years Over 19.000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book 
| and their large reference list of former patien’s All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid Adv. 











WHEN YOUR LINE’S 
RUNNING OUT 


Four pounps of fish-power on a hook require all 


the attention you’ve got. And it gets it too— 
when you’re in an “Old Town.’’ For the man in 


stern can put an ‘Old Town” wherever a fish 
That’s how easy they are to handle! 
balanced — responsive to the 


the 
wants to go. 
Light — beautifully 
blade’s slightest dip. 
No wonder most fishermen choose “Old Town’’! 
Send for free catalog today. It shows and prices 
many models — all fashioned after Indian birch- 
barks, as low as $67. Also shows rowboats; din- 
ghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard 
— boats, and speedy step-planes. Old Town 
Canoe Co.,1152 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 


GET YOUR BOATING BOOK 
FROM THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, DENVER, COLO. 


Always Ready 


Pioneer Met 


Od 











al Boats 







never dry 
out—do not leak—no Ae Dig 
fuss or worry—always ready to 
use. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE 

TO CHOOSE FROM 

10 models in 44 
sizes 


Runabouts 
Outboard Motor 


Boats — ow 
Boats. 
Pioneer gives you 
Write for better boats 
} less money 
our 3-color 
catalogue Ask Your 
today. Dealer 


Pioneer Manufacturing Geese Middieker, eats 
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Using Balloon Silk in Camp 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


“Pp” to “WwW.” 
the line “F” and “H.” 


NAPSACK tours are practicable 

chiefly on account of the outfit being 

made light in weight by the use of 
balloon silk in the making of the shelter 
tent, food bags, sleeping bag cover, poncho 
and ruck sack. Balloon silk is really not 
silk at all, but a closely woven Egyptian 
cotton fabric of very fine weave, running 
3% ounces per yard and, if waterproofed, 
51% ounces per yard. Being of close weave 
it sheds water well and stands hard wear, 
but to render it rot, mildew and water- 
proof, it is best to process it. The so- 
called “sailcloth” sold by ship chandleries 
is a bit heavier than balloon silk, but wears 
better. These fabrics can be handled on 
the home sewing machine and the hiker 
can make his whole outfit at home. After 
each article is made, it can be water- 
proofed by shaving up a pound of house- 
hold or paraffin wax in a gallon of gaso- 
line, setting the container in the sun or in 
a tub of hot water (never near a flame) 
until melted, and then painting the cloth, 
and hanging it in the air for the gas to 
evaporate. 

The ruck sack, Fig. 1, is one of the 
simplest pack sacks for light loads. Bulky 
items like the tent and bed can be made 
into a roll and tied to the top and sides 
of the sack. The essential feature of this 
sack is the center point suspension of the 
shoulder straps, “F,” running down to the 
a of the sack at “S,” “S.” To make 
this bag, secure a piece of balloon silk 56 
inches long and 16 inches wide; mark off 
the lines at “B” and “C,” sew in a rein- 
forcement at “F,” 
to which you at- 
tach a “D” ring, =~ 


secured from a a =— ae 
harness shop. At- ' ~ ) : | 
tach the straps \ | a : | — 7 
(2\%4-inch- wide \ cy] of CL { : ass 
surcingle webbing : Ai uy /} \ Back r _ h— 
is good), each 40 | | j E 1] sa’, | 
inches long; attach a gl 7 ‘ Se 
a 6x34 inch leather c tucK SHER ry  e 
strap at “P” and fk 
buckles at “S,” Jp : («) g / 
oy” ‘and at “Ss.” ii. ‘ a oe kets 

i desired you can ‘A \ < . 


put rings around 
the top of the sack, 
“BY” to “O” and 
"iC to “KK,” jane 
run a cord through 
for closing the 
top, which is then ere ae 

to be covered with I 
the flap. Two 


pockets are sewn ‘ 
on the outside, “Z.” ' Pd 


T “p? / 
The corners “P” iC 
j/ 








and “M,” Fig. 7, / 
are set together / 
and sewn, and / 
along the line “R”- / 
“M” sewn to the — A 

a'& 7 


sack and likewise 


The flap “K” is sewn along 


HE food bag, Fig. 2, consists of a 10x27 

inch piece of sailcloth sewn along the 
line “A”-“C” to “D”-“E,” and then at- 
tached to a 9-inch disc, “G,”’ sewing from 
“D” to “A.” A tie cord is placed at “X” 
and the top “K” tucked in. The poncho, 
Fig. 3, is an essential camp item, useful as 
a rain excluder worn over the shoulders, as 
an emergency shelter cloth, a ground cloth, 
a bed cover or, folded the long way and 
buttoned along either side, the open bottom 
may receive browse of any kind to make a 
flat bed pad under the sleeping bag. The 
best sized poncho is 45x72 inches. In the 
center cut a slit for the head to go through, 
“A” to “B,” and 12 inches long. Sew 
back of it the yoke or collar along the line 
“D”-“F,” which fits about the neck. The 
circular section fits about the neck and the 
flap at “C” is buttoned to the flap “E” to 
fit snugly under the chin. 

A simple waterproof sheet can be im- 
provised as a shelter by pitching it at a 45° 
angle before a fire, and the bed placed be- 
neath it on the ground. Enlarging this 
sheet it may be pitched in numerous ways, 
and it is then called a “tarpaulin” tent. 
For a one-man tarp tent make a sheet of 
balloon silk as shown in Fig. 4, 12 feet 
long and 7% feet wide. If you wish to 
pitch it as a pyramid or miner’s tent, with 
a floor space, 7x7 feet, and 7 feet high, 
then the sheet should be 10x14 feet in 
size. The sheet is reinforced with tape 
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along the lines of stress from the tent pegs 
to the peak at “A.” The tarpaulin inherits 
various features of other tents. The tepee’s 
peak, the roof angle of the wedge or “A” 
tent, and the open camp features remind 
us of the lean-to, while its front is like 
the wall tent. When closed it is very snug, 
shedding rain well on account of the steep, 
tapering roof, and it pegs down well for a 
hard wind. It needs but one pole for pitch- 
ing, or in timber you can simply throw the 
suspension rope from the peak over an out- 
standing limb of a tree. In making a tar- 
paulin tent, make a _ rectangle 74x12 
feet. Mark off the lines according to the 
drawing, Fig. 4, sew in a reinforcement 
at the peak “A,” and a rope loop into this, 
and reinforce all corners, “B,” “C,” “D” 
and “E,’” and sew on tapes at these points 
for tying to stakes. The method of pitch- 
ing is shown in Fig. 5. 


ARMTH in body covering, whether 

as clothes or bedding, depends upon 
the amount of dead air space (a noncon- 
ductor) between the fibers used as the 
warmth material and the degree to which 
this warmth material retains moisture 
(water is no insulator at all). Cotton is 
eliminated at once because it can not be 
utilized as a dry unit, for it will absorb 
moisture from the air. Fur is not prac- 
ticable for temperate zones, nor is it easily 
procurable. Down is ideal, and wool next 
to it in choice, and that usually used. 
Lamb’s wool is generally procurable at dry 
goods stores in the form of fluffed layers, 
an inch or more 
thick, called “bats,” 
and is reasonable 
in price. 

In order to sleep 
warm, one must 
have extra insula- 
tion between the 
body and the 
ground or cot, and 
it is a general rule 
that twice as much 
warmth material 
must be under the 
body as over it. A 
satisfactory bed 
\ pad is the poncho 
, a bag filled with 
| browse. On top of 
| this is placed the 
F sleeping bag. This 
bag is made by 
stretching a piece 
of balloon silk 
64x78 inches 
(made of two 
pieces each 32x78 
inches and one 
waterproofed, to 
go on the bag bot- 
tom) between the 
bars of a quilting 
frame. Lay on 


F/67?, 












this sheet a 2-inch layer of wool bat- 
ting, then a layer of denim. Place or- 
dinary quilting ties every 6 inches, tying 
loosely. Remove from the frame, and 
with a machine sew around the whole 
edge. Then fold over the long way and 
sew across one end and three-fourths the 
way up one side. You have now a sleep- 
ing bag which can be turned inside out for 
drying or airing, and one with the bottom 
waterproofed but the top unwaterproofed, 
to allow the egress of body moisture. It 
can be rolled from top to bottom very com- 
pactly and tied to the ruck sack. 


MAP if folded will wear along the 
edges so that it is worthless. The best 
way to handle a map on the trail is to cut 
it into sections 5x7 inches, place the sec- 
tion you are to use for the day uppermost 
on the packet and slip this packet into a 
pocket with an ‘anata covered with auto 
window celluloid. Get a rectangle of bal- 
loon silk 15 inches long and 8 inches wide. 
Sew a piece of the celluloid, 8x6 inches, 
to the rectangle shown in Fig. 6, “A” to 
")" toe" to Stren *F" fe ODS 
leaving the top “A” to “D” open for in- 
serting the map. The other half of the 
pocket forms a cover from “B” to “C,” “E” 
to “H,” and is folded along the line “A”- 
“B.” Then the flap is folded along the 
line “A” to “D” and snapped or buttoned 
ae Oe 
For the exclusion of mosquitoes a cone 
of white cheesecloth with a bottom dia- 
meter of 4 feet and 4 feet to the peak may 
be suspended from the tent roof so that the 
loose bottom may be tucked about the head 
of the sleeping bag and the suspended 
peak raise the cloth off the face. 


How to Make a Collapsible 
Wood-burning Stove 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


COLLAPSIBLE, wood-burning camp 
4 % stove and a telescopic pipe with damper 
and spark arrester which will permit com- 
pactness and portability in transportation 
is the most desirable type of stove for gen- 


eral camping, and its use projects the vaca- | 


tion the year around for it is suitable for 
use in a permanent camp such as a log 
cabin, board shack, or tent, as well as for 
roadside transient camps. Most any tent, 
with at least a 7’x7’ fioor space, without 
floorcloth, can be adjusted for the use of 
this stove. The stove must sit upon the 
earth. Our preference is for the amazon 
type tent which is especially good for 
winter camping. Most makers of umbrella 
and auto lean-to tents will supply sections 
of tent fabrics to act as wind wings but 
which serve as well for the walls and front | 
for a new room for the tent, using the 
awning as the roof. The wall tent is gen- 
erally used as a winter tent with the stove 
set in one corner. To prevent burning the | 
tent roof, a stovepipe ring must be inserted | 
and it may be either of asbestos, rawhide 
or tin, but the best arrangement of the ring 
is shown in Fig. 4. It consists of a tri- 
angular piece of tin with an oblong open- 
ing to receive the round stovepipe on a 
slant and fitted with auto top fasteners 
at AAAA; a second triangle of tin fitted 
with rings for the auto top fasteners, 
BBBB, is to rest over AAAA—the tent 
fabric being held apart from the hole by 
the fasteners. All you need to do to the 
tent roof to prepare it for use with this 
stovepipe ring is to rip a seam of the 
tent roof. (This pipe ring is sold by the 
Geo. B. Carpenter Co., 440 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, II!.) 

In making the stove you will need fairly 
heavy sheet iron (20 gauge is good) pro- 


curable from any tin shop (the tinner will | 
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r% q your Coffee 








equipment 1S 





in One little can 





Steaming hot, appetizing G. Washing- 
ton’s is made in less than 5 seconds, 
Think how that cheers your tired soul, 
how it saves time and work when you 
make camp coffee... You don’t need any 
coffee pot, just add a level teaspoonful 
to hot water. The small can contains as 
many cups of good coffee as the big, 

bulky package of coffee beans. This is 
good coffee, pure coffee...nothing but 
coffee. Actually it is the coffee part of 
the coffee bean, with grounds and water 


" 
i 
Is 
: 





The always fresh 





coffer-because i i removed. 

made an ACRE: e 

ped cord after Seasoned sportsmen never think of The coffee / art 
rOastemg, taking the trail without their handy tins of the coffee bean 


of G. Washington’s. It’s the campers 
ideal pure coffee, made the easiest way, 
packed with the least effort. 

Send 10 cents fora generous trial can to 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
1000 Hanover Ave., Morris Plains, N. ys 








Ad 
COFFE 


The Genuine Adirondack Foothills Make 
that ‘‘Sheds water like a duck’s back’”’ 
















Packbak Hunting 
TRADE MARK Cuat. Patented 

ENUINE Duxbak Serviceable Clothes for Style 08 

sportsmen dependably give you the best of 


service and satisfaction. Get them. For their 





superior Duxbak cloth, improvements, tailoring 


and durability. Comfort and protection in all 


| weather and regardless of briars and brambles. 
Genuine pivot sleeves that do free your arms. 
Patented game pockets. Long, medium and 


short sizes in breeches. Wide range of styles. 


All other best fabrics as desired. At your 
dealers, or write us. New Style Book FREE. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 


| 4NOYES ST. UTICA, N. Y. ‘ ae 
See ae | “The | Book c of the Pike 


F Oatdoos Fiction On sale ceceaane r bond —— Moro $8.5 


By James Oliver Curwood OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Sines, Coto 
We offer you this six-volume set of James ‘ 
Oliver Curwood’s outdoor books, which 
sold regularly at $6—for half-price while 
they last. 


G | 
Six Books for $3.00 While | 
g | 

















$1 
POSTPAI D 


They Last 


We have only a limited supply and will not 
have more when this stock is exhausted so 
order now. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop | c 


Denver Colo, rae 
ceaeaiienetetete BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
aS" | ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same 
as your everyday shoes Every hunter should wear 
them on long tramps 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with 
adjustable steel arch 


S58 





Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shet 





Fis 
“’ KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 
rifle. In fine used condition, all work. > 215 






ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send — Y 5 ¥ ne me 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money Se nd for Catalog of Maine ° Hu nting 
sovin values: Guns, Ammenition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. Footwear and Other Specialties. 
tisfied customers all over the worid. Deposit required on all oS - 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory L. | BEAN, 9 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 








W. STOKES KIRK 1927 5.2, orth 101m street 
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Plans for the collapsible stove 


likely allow you the use of his tin shop and 
his tools for bending the metal, riveting 
and cutting). You will need—For top, a 
sheet size, 16”x31”. For door, sheet size, 
814”"x914". For two ends, sheet size, 
10”x12”. Pipe receptacle, 6”x7’’. For 
two sides, sheet size, 11”x25”. Frame, 
7 ” of 11-inch © strips. Fourteen 
Door fastener. One stove- 
Tinner’s shears. Four 


714"x64 
hinges, 1”x2”. 
pipe collar. Punch. 
dozen rivets. 


Cut the pieces as per blue print, making 
the top first and cutting a 4-inch hole 
for the exit of the smoke at XX, Fig. 1. 
Bend the side of this top piece at right 
angles from C to M, Fig. 1, and along the 
end and side, then bend over the triangles at 
AAAA, making the box shown in Fig. 7, 
size 10”x25”x3”", with sharp lugs 1 inch 
long at HGR, Fig. 1, to stick into the 
ground. Now cut the side GHXF, 10”x25”, 
and rivet it to the box side, ELCM, and 
setting it in about an inch before riveting 
on the hinges in order to have an over- 
lapped closed edge when stove is in use. 
Fig. 6, A. Fix the other side similarly. In 
cutting the end pieces, one must have a 
9”x814” attached thereto, with hinges at 
PR and a hook provided at the other end 
for closing the door. The ends are attached 
the same as the sides, but first bend the 
ends of the front and rear pieces, C to B, 
at right angles so when the stove is set up 
the straight edge of the side FG sits inside 
the right angle CB and makes a closed 
joint. 


The pipe sits into a collar, Fig. 2, which 





is best removable so as to pack inside the 
closed stove for travel. This collar is 5 
inches in diameter and 1 inch deep and is 
riveted by its flanges, BB, continued en- 
tirely around the collar to a piece of flat 
metal, 6”x7”; to receive this the stove top 
has riveted a frame, Fig. 3, A, under whose 
raised portion is to be slipped the pipe re- 
ceptacle, Fig. 2. A telescopic pipe of four 
sections of stovepipe, each 2 feet in length 
of 5-inch pipe, with damper, is procurable 
from the Geo. B. Carpenter Co., Chicago, 
and is carried in a bag separate from the 
stove. In closing this stove for travel, after 
removing the pipe and collar, turn the stove 
upside down, place pipe collar in the box 
top, fold respectively the rear and front 
ends, and right and left side, and run a 
strap around the whole unit. In using the 
stove you can arrange draught by opening 
the fuel door or by scraping a little dirt 
away from the edge of the front end, 
where it rests on the earth. As a spark 
arrester, place a circular piece of wire net- 
ting in the smaller end of the pipe and hold 
with a shallow collar inside. You can 
raise the stove from the ground in a cabin 
by building a wooden box 2 inches long, 
2 inches wide and 3 inches high, filling with 
dirt and setting the stove thereon. 


Outdoor Beds 
By Townsend Whelen 


N THE early days of my experience 
with sleeping bags, I used the regula- 
tion 5-pound army blankets. On several 
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long trips in northern British Columbia, 
where night temperatures down to 20 de- 


grees below were encountered, four 
blankets used on top of balsam boughs 
and a poncho kept me warm enough. But 
blankets are heavy, inconvenient and hard 
to keep covered with, all night through. 

Then I used a sleeping bag, with one 
heavy and one light inside bag. It was 
plenty warm enough, but uncomfortable, 
and the opening in the middle of the 
top was always coming open and letting 
cold air in on the neck and shoulder. 

Then I had a sleeping bag made with 
outside cover of green waterproof Egyp- 
tian cotton on the underside and un- 
bleached muslin on top; middle bag, a 
6-pound wool comforter quilted between 
thin gray flannel; inside bag, a single 
thickness of gray friar blanketing, weigh- 
ing 214 pounds. The width of the bag 
was 36 inches, length 84 inches, with the 
opening on the side from top halfway 
down; weight 10 pounds, 8 ounces. It 
was warm enough to 20 degrees below 
zero, and I used it for thirteen years, 
the first eight years with balsam boughs 
under it. 

Then I obtained a brownie camp pad 
air mattress, 30 inches wide by 48 inches 
long. This weighs 4 pounds and takes 
but two minutes to inflate. A really good 
balsam bed takes at least thirty minutes 
to make at the time of day when one 
is all tired out, and the air mattress is 
far more comfortable than any balsam 
bed. 

3ut I was constantly dissatisfied with 
the sleeping bag. Any sleeping bag 
clings to one, and when he turns over 
at night he gets all tangled up in it, so 
that, to turn over, he gets the habit of 
waking up, placing a hand on each side 
of the bag, supporting himself by head 
and heels, and turning so that the bag 
will not roll over with him. One thus 
wakes up completely every time he turns 
over, and this is not conducive to a 
sound night’s sleep. Moreover, in a bag 
one must lie more or less stretched out 
straight. After a hard day on the hills 
or in the woods, one’s knees are usually 
the most tired part, and in sleeping, to 
rest them, one wants to have them some- 
times stretched out and sometimes drawn 
up. You can not draw up your knees in a 
sleeping bag because there is no room. I 
have found all sleeping bags to be very 
uncomfortable. 


Y PRESENT camp bed is the most 

comfortable I have ever seen or heard 
of, and in it I sleep just as comfortably as 
in my bed at home. To make it I first 
level off the ground, with the back of 
an ax if necessary. On either side of 
the sleeping ground, and 3 feet apart, 
I place two logs, 4 to 6 inches in di- 
ameter, and about 6 feet long. These 
can usually be picked up around camp 
without having to be cut. Over the logs 
and the space between them I spread a 
tarp of green waterproof standard cot- 
ton, size 6 feet by 8 feet, which also 
serves to wrap all the bedding when 
traveling. On top of this tarp, and be- 
tween the logs at the head of the bed, 
I lay the air mattress, blown up so full 
that, when kneeling alongside of it and 
pressing my fist down hard in the center, 
all my weight on the arm, I can just 
feel the ground through the mattress. 
For bedding, I use the heavy-weight 
arctic eiderdown robe, the largest size 
which measures 90 inches square, and a 
light 3-pound army blanket. 

On warm nights the robe is folded once 
across its width and placed on top the 
mattress, and I sleep on top of the robe 
and have only the light blanket over me. 
In the very coldest weather, 20 to 40 
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Easiest-Surest Way to 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect peetertion to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 

ol & pre vents and removes rust and corrosion 
—It lubricates thoroughly 

—Itis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES ,xt°, 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


semaines Anti-Rust Wick 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
0. 244-3 oz.can30c ture and prevents rust during the long months 
jt re hen when your gun is notin use. met ‘ieee the 
wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. oy paeine Products are for sale 
671 Delta Avenue leading Hardware and Sport- 
A Goods Dealers. Write foe 

jadstone, Mich., U.S. A. Complete Catalog. 


degrees below zero, an insulation over 
the air pad is necessary, so I fold the 
blanket once, lay it on top of the air 
mattress, fold the robe once across its 
width, and sleep between the two thick- 
nesses of the robe. The robe is never | 
buttoned up along its edge, as it is more 
comfortable and warm not to do so. The 
ordinary instructive precautions one 
learns in bed in childhood about keeping 
covered up serve perfectly to keep cov- 
ered with the robe without any thought 
or waking, and there is plenty of room 
in the robe to assume any comfortable 
position. The air mattress, although only 
30 inches by 48 inches, is all that one 
needs, and the overhang of the lower 
legs beyond its bottom is never noticed. 
I also have an air pillow, 11 inches by 
14 inches, with a linen cover. — 

The entire bedding weighs 20 pounds \Q Sz FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 
and rolls up into a parcel 13 inches by : ————— —— ee 
36 inches. On a canoe journey it is best 
to have a waterproof dufflebag, 15 inches 
by 36 inches, to pack it in, for, if the 
robe were to get wet in a canoe upset, 
it would take a very long while to dry | 
it out. In pack train travel, fold the | 
bedding into a flat bundle about 3 feet 
square and 5 inches thick, with the tarp 
outside, and lay it over the pack horse 
load on top, just before the canvas pack 
cover is spread over all, and the diamond 
hitch thrown. | 
























BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters , Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 
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Camping Trip PATENTED SS Um The 
By Don C. Lyons, D.D.S. Watex _ Old Reliable 
DVERSE weather is notoriously the | x7ouR Tent or Awning fabric is completely Reg. U. S. - oft. 
cause ot : the ruin or many well- protected from mildew and remains rainproof 
planned vacations and hunting trips, but ne Vivatex — is set "Ne, fibers, c~— 5 €ac ac et 
not a bit more so than the bad luck of never rubs off or weathers out. o grease, 

3 Pgs 7 chalk, ochre or such temporary “‘loading.’’ Light, MaeMillan’s and Commander Byrd’s Ex- 
accidents and toothache. While a first- pliable, clez an, preserves the fabric. Colors, peditions are both equipped with Brown's 
aid kit is now found in most camp out- Khaki, Olive, Pearl and natural Colorless; Awnings Beach Jackets. Just the cold prevention 
fits and is usually sufficient to stop the plain or striped. Any dealer or maker. Insist on for the outdoor man. Made to fit snugly 
ae ae 1 aed : th Seiees and Vivatex Branded fabric. Please write for folder. without binding, wears like iron, will not 
a SS ye ~ : a . Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 401, Lodi, N. J. rip, ravel or tear, and the warm knit-in 
scratches of the everyday accident, 1t = wool fleece lining gives ample protection 
will not stop a toothache. It may even -~ = — on the coldest days. Three styles—coat 
contain the necessary things to stop this | Get your Boating and Camping with or aus eae M vest. 

s s ou ealer 
kind of an ache, but they are of little | books from Outdoor Life Book BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
use unless intelligently used. It is also |} Shop, Denver, Colo. \ Worcester, Massachusetts ae 

















very easy to stop most toothaches with 
only the remedies which nature has at 
hand. 

There are several things which cause 
a tooth to kick up just when we don't 
want it to. The first of these is neglect 
to have them checked up before starting 
on a trip. The second is the cause, a 


cavity in the offending tooth. Some 9 
morning in camp, when the snow is pc oO un ing? 1929 Touring Atlas 


outside and we plan on a great day of 








"Felling Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats — 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or re pairs ; check 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all es; 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. S. and Foreig 

ernments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and 
World’s Fair, We fit for outboard motors. Catalogue. 


____ KALAMAZOO CANVAS > BOAT | co., -» 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo. M ich. 














hunting, the old thing starts. The pan- | A POWERFUL BOOK 75 Postpaid 
cakes and syrup which start the day off ne IE een 
are among the worse offenders. The sticky, | WITH A CHALLENGE TO vic rsclaag: _ 55 Bag Pen A 
sweet particles have ruined many a day. | « _— r € om, togerie 
A drink of cold water sends fresh stabs EVERY THINKING SPORTSMAN! with road logs, motor laws, and 


of agony through the tooth and spoils pram dl sage = — agate pn 
: Bg ier one hock. which vou 
the gentlest of dispositions when ONC | witeteitede meee ad Gee Wee — — bee - an oo ky 
must stay in camp while companions are pe only targets and tin cans to shoot at? What Fol -  Dapena  oaatigaer’, ogi Ps. 
in the woods getting plenty of game. about game restoration? as a“ ™ _— ines which take — 
Something warm will usually soothe over important U. S. Highways, and 
this type of ache. The mouth should be | These questions are raised in the forceful new the latest U. S. Highways markings 
rinsed with warm water to dislodge the book, NO HUNTING, by Horace Lytle, author are on each map. 


offending food particles. A cloth wrung of ees 5 Dog nl ates 2 ty ee Fill in the coupon, with 75c and mail 
out in warm water and held against the ‘*,. 745 2 Starting, Mought-provoking Dox, it to us NOW—PLAN YOUR 
i een: reall eal geet heoatiby hurling a challenge to all thinking sportsmen. It TRIPS BEFORE YOUR START! 
side of the face wi i heip consideraDly, gives facts a-quiver with a vital message, woven in ws sae ait . 
We are now ready for the next step in into a fascinating story. pe ee eo EY Heo eae ae 
the operation. 
s , : - — es a OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SH 
One should remember that a tooth You will enjoy NO HUNTING. Even if you 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. OP, 

aches for one reason only ; that 1S, that don’t agree with all of it, you'll find it a signal Enclosed find 75c—Send me new 1929 
there is a hole in the tooth, or has been. | ©"tribution to the welfare of sports afield. Touring Atlas. 


Therefore if the hole is stopped up with ‘ : ee 
something which will keep out air, mois- Only $2.50 Postpaid. Well illustrated. 281 pages. ae 
ture and food, the pain should stop. It 
will in most cases. 

Often a toothache is due to a very OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Address 
large metal filling which comes close | Denver, Colo. 
































MAKE THIS COAT YOUR PAL 


The Filson Khaki Cruising Coat will prove 
a faithful friend in fair weather or foul. 
It’s wind-proof and water-resistant; 
double over shoulders and sleeves. Con- 
venient! Five handy pockets, one for 
scrub or game across back. This better 
coat at $6.50. Order 1 inch larger than 
white collar size, 

If your dealer does not carry in stock, 
write for catalog ‘“‘D,” a real guide to 
Outing Comfort. Free for the asking. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a@ sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals 
Blades — of mere quality ates! with strong, durable, nee 
cutting edges. The points are shapec ust righ or Foot 

ph Bs of slitting at skinning. . SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send you National Sportsman Magazine for a whole 
year, 12 big issues, and this remington Sportsman’s Knife. 

The Name ‘‘Remington’’ on the Both for 
blade is your guarantee of quality 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN | 























Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today 
to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








TRAILER ONLY $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar—Automobile construction 

throughout 








We also sell all kinds of 
railer par 


STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Write for circular today 
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“The best all-around bootin the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. J 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 44 

FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. ad 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota eel 
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to the nerve of the tooth. Such a filling 
conducts changes in temperature to the 
nerve faster than it can accommodate 
itself to the change. There is a tem- 
porary blocking of the blood vessels and 
therefore pain. Such a _ toothache is 
caused by drinking very hot tea, coffee, 
etc., or the other extreme, very cold 
things. The pain can be quieted by ap- 
plying the opposite temperature to that 
which caused the pain, and by avoiding 
foods or drinks in the future which are 
extreme in their temperature. 

Occasionally one has a toothache in 
the woods which is caused only by the 
application of something hot. This is 
a dangerous type, for it means that the 
tooth is beginning to abscess. Cold 
should be applied to the outside of the 
face, never a hot pad. Heat will rapidly 
spread the infection in such a case, with 
involvement of the muscles and other 
tissues of the face. As soon as a soft 
swelling appears on the gum around the 
tooth, it should be opened to drain the 
pus. Be sure the knife blade is sterile. 
To sterilize either boil for fifteen minutes 
or heat red hot in an open flame. 


There are a few things which the 
hunter and camper can add to his kit 
before starting which will make him 


even better prepared for such emergen- 
cies. First, a small pair of tweezers, a 
small bottle of either oil of cloves or oil 
of wintergreen, and some aspirin or some 
such sedative. Secondly, a small bottle 
of a preparation he can mix up himself. 
Take a small amount of chloroform in a 


bottle and keep adding rosin until a 
thick, syrupy mixture has been made. 


Then add a couple of drops of oil of 
cloves. This mixture is about the best 
substance possible to stick a bit of cot- 
ton into a cavity. When the chloroform 
has evaporated, it leaves a sticky sub- 
stance that is insoluble in the mouth. The 
chloroform quickly stops the pain, and 
the oil of cloves acts as a sedative over 
a long period of time. 


HE cavity in the tooth should be 

cleansed as thoroughly as possible. A 
sliver of hard wood cut into the form of 
a small spoon at one end makes a good 
instrument for this purpose. All first- 
aid kits contain cotton, which can be used 
as a base for the filling material. If 
there is no cotton at hand, a bit of wad- 
ding from a shotgun shell works very 
well, a bit of moss, or even cloth shredded 
to fibers. Now, then, somethi. © to make 
the plug stick, and something which is 
fairly waterproof. Spruce or pine gum 
is excellent for this purpose. Melt a 
bit in a spoon until it is soft and then 
mix with the cotton or other material. 
Plug this into the cavity as tightly as 
possible. These gums are fairly insoluble 
in the mouth and also soothe the tooth. 
If none of the gums can be obtained, 
there are many other things which can 
be used. Usually in a hunting party 
there are oils or vaseline to clean guns; 
even bacon grease will help for some 
time. Quite frequently, if some one in 
the party is carrying along rubber shoes 
or boots, he has a tube of rubber cement 
with him. This makes an excellent ma- 
terial to mix with cotton and plug into 
the cavity. 


The Motorwise World 
By Lorin Hall 


ODAY the entire world has 6,582,001 
miles of improved road over which an 
may be driven. The United 
States leads all nations in good roads; we 
have 54 per cent of all improved roads in 
the western hemisphere. The United States 





alone has 3,574,731 mlies of good roads. 
How far in advance we are of other 
countries can be judged when we compare 
with Asia and its enormous area, with but 
scarce a half-million miles of highway. The 
African country has but 205,902 miles of 
improved roads. Europe has 1,976,874 
miles of highway. Australia, and the Pa- 
cific Islands, 406,874 miles. 
_ However, the automobile is fast finding 
its way into all lands. Less than a half- 
dozen countries exist into which the auto- 
mobile has not found its way. In the 
western hemisphere, we have for every 4.4 
square miles of area, 1 mile of improved 
road; seven automobiles for every mile of 
road, and nine and two-tenths persons for 
every automobile. In the United States we 
have an automobile for every five persons. 
Europe has 1 mile of highway for every 
5.2 square miles of area, twenty and seven- 
tenths automobiles for every mile of road, 
and 100.4 persons for every auto in use. It 
is believed that lack of suitable roads rather 
than economic conditions retard the popu- 
larity of automobiles in foreign countries. 
In China, there are 18,744 people for 
every automobile, and this country has only 
17,746 miles of road suitable for motoring. 


Outdoor Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


RESH pine chips or sawdust sprinkled 

around the tent will keep away ants 
which are a frequent annoyance. Tight 
containers for food should be used for the 
same reason. Shut out the bugs and in- 
sects and you'll save the time ordinarily 
consumed in killing them. 

An ordinary hatchet carried in the car 
tool box answers all the purposes of the 
hammer which comes with the tool kit, 
and many others. It makes a good camp 
axe and can be used for digging, or for 
your woods carpentry. 

A loose sod cloth is often advocated in 
preference to one sewn in tent floor but 
that’s out of date. You want your tent all 
in one piece, and the waterproof floor 
keeps out the cold and water. We have 
seen tents perfectly dry in a foot of water. 

Stealing and damage to forests and 
farms, and violation of fish and game laws 
by motorists, have brought proposed meas- 
ures for confiscation of car and forfeiture 
of license, just as is now done in case of 
convicted rum runners on the highways. 
Such laws for curbing outdoor fiends will 
probably be in force in some states this 
year. Such drastic laws seem necessary 
to curb the reckless and lawless and will 
certainly be approved by all well-disposed 
outers. 

Zinc oxide adhesive tape will mend a 
cracked windshield, headlights, car win- 
dows, and can also be used in case of ac- 
cident. This, and a roll of sterilized gauze 
which has many uses, should always be 
kept handy. They will help you out of all 
kinds of trouble. 

The old caution that “if you wash your 
hands or face in a trout pool the trout will 
disappear” is an exaggeration. Waters in 
which this fastidious fish abounds are ab- 
solutely pure and you need not hesitate to 
use such waters for drinking. 

Forest green is becoming the prevailing 
color for motor-camping tents. We prefer 
a khaki or other light-colored fabric. 
There have been cases where drunken mo- 
torists have shot into green tents by the 
highway when they fired at random, not 
seeing the tents. When you camp in the 
deep forest with a green tent and happen 
to stray out of sight you may have some 
trouble locating your canvas home. The 
light colored ones stand out plainly by 
night or by day. 
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Trail Kinks Trail Hints _ It’s always 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Simple Camp Fire Grate 
OE can easily improvise a device to 
hold the cooking utensils over the fire. 
One way is to lay two 4-inch logs with 
their ends touching each other at one end 
of the fireplace and the other ends flaring 
which gives us a triangle which will ac- 
commodate pans of different-sized bottoms. 
Another way is to build the support out of 
rocks or dig a trench within which is built 
the fire and on the edges rest the pans. 
For an ever ready grate which is easily 
made, light in weight, and folds compactly, 
make the one here shown. Get two pieces 
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of strap iron 7/8 x 1/16, each 20 inches 
long, for the horizontals, “A.” For legs 
get four 10-inch stakes pointed at one end 
for driving into the earth, “B.” Holes are 
drilled through the ends of the cross bars 
and blunt ends of the stakes. Put stove 
bolts through the leg holes and attach them 
to the ends of the crosspieces as shown 
in “C.” Rivets do as well as the bolts and 
the latter must have their protruding ends 
pounded down so the nuts will not come 
off. Do not draw the pieces together too 
tightly for they must work freely. “D” 
shows the completed support for one side 
of the grate and “E” both sides for hold- 
ing kettles and fry pan. When folding for 
packing bring the legs parallel to the cross 
bar as shown in “F.” Slip into a canvas 
bag which will protect your outfit from 
grime.—C. P. Fordyce. 
Luggage Carrier 

LL available space is usually taken up 

when loading the equipment for a 
tour or camping trip. The running boards 
should not be loaded so as to hinder the 
opening of the car doors. A carrier which 
will handle bulky stuff may be easily made 
if your car has elliptic springs which pro- 
ject ahead of the axle. This space is avail- 
able and you can fit a floor to the-top side 
of the lower spring. Bore holes near the 
ends of the boards and attach to the spring 
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with strong galvanized wire, twisted 
tightly. Boards which are % inch thick 


Suit- 


are proper and easy to work with. 


cases or tent or sleeping bags may be 
lashed on this carrier and if not bunched 
up tightly to the radiator they will not in- 
terfere with the circulation of air through 
the radiator cells —F. W. Taylor, Mo. 





New Portable Gasoline Heater 

TILIZING the fuel fount, with built-in 

pump of the latest style gasoline pres- 
sure lamps, and the development of a tub- 
ular heating element made of a special 
high heat resisting metal alloy, the out- 
door fraternity is now offered a very in- 
genious gasoline gas heater. Reflection 
of the heat is done by means of an ad- 
justable reflector, permitting concentration 
of the heat where it is wanted. The diam- 
eter of the fuel fount is 8% inches and its 
fuel capacity is about 3 pints, so that one 
filling will burn fifteen to eighteen hours— 
forty-five to fifty hours of service with one 
gallon of gasoline. The height over all is 
1914 inches and the reflector is 14 inches in 


diameter ; weight complete, 6 pounds. It is 
beautifully finished in green and _ black 


crackle lacquer and the reflector is alum- 
inum, polished on the inside. For heating 
the cabin or tent in spells of inclement 
weather this new device is a welcome addi- 
tion to the very ingenious devices which 
manufacturers have perfected to meet the 
outdoorsman’s need for comfort and health 
when vacationing. And this unit has the 
further utility of being available for use 
in the home or office the year round—it 
is an investment for twelve months of 
service. It makes its own gas from any 
grade of gasoline, it lights with common 
matches without the need of generating, 
and is perfectly safe. 


The Kerosene Gas Pressure Stove 


HE makers of this stove were among 
the first to use the built-in pump in 


this country. They have perfected a 
burner which uses either kerosene or 
gasoline, and either can be lighted in 


less than one-half a minute, and it burns 
with an intense blue flame, which can 
be easily regulated to any degree of in- 
tensity. The stove is a complete, as- 
sembled unit, with no loose parts to be- 
come lost and thus put the burner out 
of commission. There is a safety valve, 
and the tank, burners and all connecting 





tubes are of heavy brass. This is one 
of the safest stoves on the market. The 
use of kerosene appeals to many, as the 
fuel does not evaporate so quickly as 
does gasoline, and this fuel is preferred 
by arctic explorers who have used this 
make of stove on many polar expeditions. 
The burners are of the powerful roaring 
type and the heating units are enclosed 
in a neat metal case, size 1514x8%4x4% 
inches, and its top opens with two wind 
baffles on the sides. The tank holds 1% 
pints of fuel, which will burn for three 
hours. The weight is 1144 pounds. The 
same type of stove can be procured in 
the one-burner style, which weighs but 
6 pounds and one filling of 1 pint of fuel 
will burn for four hours. This stove is 
the utmost in economy and efficiency. 
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Personal Movie Cameras 
and Projectors 





In between open 
seasons, there's 
nothing much to 
do but swap yarns. 
And you'll find 


there was never 


Filmo 57 
Projector 
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“> a story-teller like 
a> Sach — the person- 
8e ) al movie camera. 

—. 


You can grasp 
its splendid pre- 
cision the moment you hear it run. And 
the results you see on the screen strikingly 
confirm your impressiou, for Filmo is 
made by Bell & Howell, for 23 years 
makers of the professional cameras used 
by the leading studios. 

Filmo cameras range from $120 up, 
Filmo Projectors from $190. Illustrated 
is Filmo 70-D, with three-lens turret, 
seven speeds, and variable viewfinder, 
at $245 and up in Sesamee- 
locked 
Mayfair 
Case. Ask 
your dealer 
to show 
you Filmo, 
or write 
today for 
literature. 

All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot film 


For blackand white pictures, Filmo Cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16mm. ) in the yellow box—both regular and 
panchromatic — obtainable at practically all dealers’ 
handling cameras and supplies. Filmo Cameras and Filmo 
Projectors are ocagente, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing and 
return postpaid, within the country where processed, 
ready to show athome oranywhere with Filmo Pro‘ector. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


“What You See, You Get” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. + Established 1907 
Dept. N, 1811 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 
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European and American Shotguns 
By Chas. Askins 


S MOST people know, shotguns made 
A in Europe run lighter than ours. 
The average English “game gun” 
has 30-inch barrels and weighs about 6™% 
pounds. It may not weigh more than 6 
pounds, even less than 6, yet is adver- 
tised as being able to handle full game 
charges, meaning upland game or field 
shooting. An American shotgun, double- 
barreled, 12 bore, at 6% pounds, would be 
a very light weight arm, and_ probably 
would be made with quite a light stock, 
and 26-inch barrels. Double guns in Ger- 
many and Belgium, except those made 
for foreign trade, run about the same in 
weight as English guns. 

Any of those countries will make a heavy 
duck gun, as heavy as the shooter wants 
and as large a bore, up to 8 gauge and 
maybe up to 4. Such guns will have bar- 
rels, in the larger gauges up to 36 inches 
long, and will be chambered for cases 
3 inches or longer. However, we are 
not going to consider duck guns here, 
but game guns, those intended for upland 
shooting, quail, snipe, pheasants, woodcock, 
prairie chickens, grouse. Of course many 
of our upland guns are repeating shot- 
guns, pumps and automatics, and it is 
not much worth while to compare these 
with double barrels. Captain Curtis ob- 
serves that the pump gun would exactly 
meet the needs of the average British 
farmer, both in price and in_ shooting 
qualities, but he can not be induced to use 
such a gun—doesn’t know anything about 
such an arm, and doesn’t want to know. 
The pump is the most effective smooth 
bore that ever has been made in this or 
any other country, but we can not com- 
pare it with anything made in Europe, 
so will leave it out of the discussion. 
The Browning automatic is made in 
Belgium, but I gather is not popular in 
Europe, and may be taboo in some of the 
countries. Therefore we will leave the re- 
peating shotguns out of the discussion and 
take up double barrels. 

I am quite willing to admit that there 
is no wonderful difference in Caucasian 
people, whether of this country or Europe. 
What we know, they have sense enough 
to learn, or, what they know, we learn 
promptly. Therefore if there is a dif- 
ference in the ordinary shotgun, there must 
be a reason for it, either in the actual 
difference in the work demanded of the 
arms, or in prejudice. Either there is a 
secret about it, or the variation in arms 
can be logically explained. Mr. Krogius 
of Finland has told us that the light game 
gun is commonly used in duck shooting, in 
northern Europe. He makes the reason 
plain, too, for the birds are taken at very 
short range, in the dusk of the evening, 
when a gun that handles fast is more ef- 
fective than one capable of taking the 
fowl at long range. The same shooting in 
the “gloaming” is common in England. 
That explains as far as it goes. Perhaps 


a better explanation is a difference in 
ammunition. Here is where prejudice has 
a bearing, at least in England. 

The Englishman appears to be wedded 
to a 12 bore gun. Periodically, he tries 
out a smaller arm, but generally doesn't 
like it, and goes back to his 12. In this 
country, as well as I can gather, about 
40 per cent of our guns are of a gauge 
smaller than 12. Our 12 bore guns 
are either for all-round use or for ducks, 
rarely especially for upland shooting. If 
we need a light gun, for field shooting, 
not having any particular prejudice in the 
matter, we go to bores smaller than 12, 
yet amply powerful for the work. There- 
fore we have plenty of 6 to 6%-pound 
guns, but most of these are not 12 bores. 

Granted that people are a good deal 
alike, whether they live in England, in 
Finland, Sweden, Germany, France or 
Belgium, “how come” that they appear to 
be perfectly fitted out with a 6%-pound 12 
bore, while we do not like it? I can tell 
why I do not like a feather weight 12 bore, 
after trying a few—the darned guns with 
American ammunition will kick you out 
from under your hat. That is, of course, 
a question of ammunition. English and 
Continental shotgun ammunition may not 
be the same as ours. 


T MIGHT be worth while here to men- 

tion one other reason that has a bearing. 
American shotguns are a little longer in the 
frame, a little heavier in the frame, and a 
little stronger than similar guns made in 
England. Those heavier frames add a 
few ounces of weight that can’t be gotten 
rid of without hand filing. Hand filing 
at $10 a day per man is an expensive pro- 
ceeding. For some such reason or a reason 
that might be surmised, weight reduction 
in this country, below certain figures, de- 
mands a weakening of the gun, in too light 
and too short barrels, or in a stock so light 
that the gun doesn’t balance. However, 
this is only a minor reason why American 
gunmakers do not standardize on guns as 
low in weight as 6% pounds. The main 
reason is that very few want any such 
guns. 

Now suppose that we did want 12 bores 
and nothing less, and that our work didn’t 
require a range of much over 30 yards, 
with, as a rule, improved cylinder boring. 
What would we do about it? Probably the 
most popular 12 bore load in this country 
is that used at the traps, 3 drams of 
powder and 1% ounces of shot. Isn’t it 
likely that if we had 12 bore guns weigh- 
ing no more than 6% pounds, used mostly 
on quail, rabbits and woodcock, somebody 
would conclude that he was throwing too 
much lead? He more than likely would 
reach the conviction that he could get 
plenty of power from 3 drams and 1 ounce 
of shot—a load that used to be much more 
common than it is now. That indicates 
about the steps taken by the English in 


“foddering” their light 12 bore guns. 

At one time the English common load 
was the same as ours, and used in about 
the same weight of arm, being 344 drams 
and 1% ounces of shot. This was in 
black powder days. Then came smokeless 
powder, and it had less kick to it. Guns in 
Europe were reduced in weight, and the 
charge of shot came down to 1% ounces, 
which was the standard 12 bore charge 
of shot for a number of years. The next 
change, a recent one, was to reduce the 
weight of arms still further, and the load 
to 1,4, ounces, now the standard 12 bore 
game load of England and perhaps Con- 
tinental Europe. 


HY not have followed their lead? 
Well, it seems we are not sufficiently 
determined to use a 12 bore gun, whether or 
no. I once concluded that maybe the Eng- 
lish gun was the right thing for quail shoot- 
ing, so I got one that weighed a scant 7 
pounds, with a cast-off, and everything 
English so far as I could dope it out. I 
started out with 3 drams and 11% ounces of 
shot, and that gun did pretty good work. 
Quail got hard and wild thoughlin the winter, 
and I found myself shooting 34% drams and 
1% ounces of shot, about as heavy a load 
as I could get. The gun now became a 
deuce of a kicker, and I firfally gave it 
away to a good friend of mine who also 
had English notions, which the gun cured. 
I went to the 16 then, and I am staying 
with it yet, when I do not use the 20 bore. 
The whole question then is right here. If 
you had an English weight of double gun, 6 
to 6% pounds, would you stick to the Eng- 
lish load of, in effect, 234 drams of powder 
and 1,;'g ounces of shot, or when the 
quail got hard and had to be taken at 40 
yards, the gun now lacking power, would 
you do as I did, increase the load? If you 
take the trail that I did, better take it with 
a heavier gun in your hands. My own 
notion is that the 6%4-pound English gun 
with its light load is all right in England, 
otherwise people with good horse sense 
over there wouldn’t use it, but it is not 
right for American ammunition and 
American shooting. Make no mistake, 
American gunmakers can build those light 
guns, if the demand is sufficient, but the 
demand has never yet been in sight. 
When doing experimental work with a 
view to writing “Modern Shotguns and 
Loads,” somebody sent me 200 English 
cartridges. One hundred of these were 
loaded by Eleys, and 100 by Churchill. 
Part of the shells were loaded with Single 
Diamond, a 33-grain powder, and part of 
them with Schultze. The shot charge was 
1,¢ ounces of No. 7 English shot, about 
the same size as our 7%. I used most of 
those shells in dove shooting, in a Savage 
pump gun, and never: got over the feeling 
that I was shooting a squib load. The 
loads patterned very well in the Savage, 
76 per cent for one cartridge and 72 per 
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cent for the other, but the velocity was so | 


low that I lost my lead, and fell off badly 
in the dove shooting. 
learn, the reason why an Englishman could 
shoot a 61%4-pound gun with great comfort. 
Those shells didn’t kick. I could have shot 
them in a gun weighing 514 pounds and 
not have paid much attention to the recoil. 
We have a different way of looking at 


things over here, and a man wants to be | , 
If he | ; 


doing his damnedest all the time. 
can’t kill with an ounce load and somebody 
else is doing better with 1144 ounces, into 
his gun goes the 1%4-ounce load, no matter 
how light his gun may be. 


N°2 DOUBT when an American shooter 
goes to a light gun, he goes to a small- 
er bore at the same time. He knows that he 
can shoot 14% ounces at good velocity from 
a 16 bore, so why procure a 12 bore of 
the same weight to shoot a sixteenth less 
shot ? 
is the 6-pound 20 bore which will 
everything that any other gun can do up 
to 40 yards, with an ounce of shot. You 
can’t get an Englishman to shoot any such 
loads, or maybe he can not secure such 
loads in England. The standard 16 bore 
load over there is 7% ounce of shot, fre- 
quently reduced to 34 of an ounce. If 

had to shoot such loads as 34 ounce in 
a 16 or 20 either, I’d go to a 12 bore 
myself. Nearly all British 20 bore loads 
contain 34 of an ounce, and he either 
shoots that or nothing. 


One thing I did | 


If he needs a lighter gun, there | 
do | 


Not “Just a 
Fire Arm” 
| But a COLT 


With such charges, | 


of course, he can reduce the weight of the | 


small bores also, and it is nothing unusual 
to find a 20 bore of 5% to 534 pounds. I 
have always been willing to consider a man 
badly advised or a weakling who couldn't 
handle a shotgun that weighed 7 pounds. 
Never saw a _ twelve-year-old boy who 
couldn't. 
do any good to preach to me of shotguns 
that weigh under 6% pounds, no matter 
the bore. I do not like a .410 because 
the little guns are too light for me to swing 
accurately. 

As a final word, it might be said that 
shooting conditions govern. If, as in Eng- 
lish-driven game shooting, nearly all shots 
are taken at 25 yards and under, then a 
large, cylinder bore, throwing a charge at 
low velocity, with all the spread possible, 
might be the very thing. We do not know 
about that kind of thing, for I never in 
my life, so far as I can remember, went 
out duck shooting or snipe shooting or 
quail shooting but what some of the birds 
were beyond the range of my gun. Hence, 
if conditions require a 12 bore at all, I 
want one that will go out to a good 50 
yards, and no 1,;-ounce loads will be 
tolerated. 


Why the 20? 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 


reading the arms and ammunition 
“dope” in your most interesting magazine, 
and note that there is still the old differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the various sizes 
of scatter guns and the ever interesting re- 
filing of the old saws as to the perform- 
ances of same at the trap, in the fields and 
marshes, and on the measured circle at 
given distances. 

The 20 bore seems to be getting about as 
much advertising and notoriety as when I 
was wont to add my mite of praise to it. 
Now I have done a good deal of thinkinge 
and quite a bit of shooting since I sold 
my last 20, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there is absolutely nothing to 
back up the years of boosting that the 20 
bore has received at the hands of well- 
meaning sportsmen the country over. 





For some such reason, it doesn’t | 
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HE ‘‘man who knows” has 
added respect for and con- 


fidence in the fellow who chooses a Colt. 
And when he handles the Colt model illus- 

trated—the .38 special calibre Officers’ Model 
Target Revolver—watch his face light up. 
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Your hand is Steadier 





The sturdy construction and hand finished 


action of the Colt Officers’ 


Model Revolver 


especially suits this arm to the hard usage it 


is bound to bear in the big woods. 


Its ease of 


action and uncanny accuracy are unmatched 


in an arm of this size and calibre. 


In addition to 200 or more gauge and visual 
inspections of materials, forgings, machin- 
ing, fitting and finish, the action of this arm 
is finished and assembled entirely by hand, 
the arm carefully targeted by an expert marks- 
man and every part tested for accuracy, de- 
pendability and certainty of action. 


target accompanies each arm. 
Positive Lock embodied 


Let Colt’s Service Depart- 
ment aid you in selecting 
the Arm best suited to your 
needs; in solving your shoot- 
ing problems and in organ- 
izing a local Revolver Club. 


The New Colt’s Catalog is an 
historical, instructive, de- 
scriptive Fire Arms Manual, 
profusely illustrated. Write 
for Catalog No. 43. 


Test 
The Colt 


in Colt Revolvers 


makes accidental discharge impossible. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 
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ALPINE “A” 


is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 


everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 
tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large field of view and full stereoscopie effect. If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 





MID-RANGE LOADS 


For Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 


Ideal Tools reload accurately and allow 
greater variety of shooting. Over 700 com- 
| binations of bullet and powder available. 
Order tools, powder, lead, complete from 
Ideal line. Write us for particulars. 


311359 






“ IDEAL No.3 
wir: 


ITH 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





109 = grain 

ze check f 

pan et for Ideal No. 3 Reloading Tool for 
32-20. Fine RIM Cartridges 0 shorter 
for small length, .22 Sav., .25-20, .30-30, 
ple 32-20, etc., $6.00. 


Send 50c for new Ideal Handbook, No. 29, 


om, bag a — . Prism — by leading authorities on reloading 
rite _ ota ar. Complete line manufactured by 
: PAUL WEISS, Optician THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
= 1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. | 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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lor many years I shot 12 bore guns and 
am bound to say, in all sincerity, that noth- 
ing has yet been produced, and most likely 
never will be, that can measure up to them 
at the trap or in the field when it comes 
to a real companion and game getter that 
can really be depended on at reasonably 
long ranges. 

lor so many years that I am ashamed to 
tell, we all strove for the closest choke that 
we could get, hoping always to find the old 
hunter’s pipe dream, the consistent 80 per 
cent gun, but when the distance was prop- 
erly measured, and the load properly pro- 
portioned, it was found that only a few 
barrels ever gave the promised 70 per 
cent, and many that would pass for the 
closest choke, i. e., 15 bore, in the muzzle, 
would hardly reach 60 per cent with 3%- 
xl¥4% loads. We targeted shotguns and 
counted the pellets until our heads spun 
‘round like egg-beaters, but found that 
what we sought was just over the next 
“rise.” 

It was away back in the dim past that I 
screwed up my courage to get a No. 16, 
but [ was young and strong, and it seemed 
foolish to use a “boy’s gun,” so when I 
found that I could not coax the 2%-inch 
shell to swallow 234 drams of nitro and an 
ounce of shot, I sent it back to Parkers 
and they sent me out a No. 12 in its 
place. That was a real gun though only 
an $80 grade at the time, and I now have 
a bed of wild duck feathers that I brought 
in with it. Strange as it may seem to 
some of you, nearly every one of those 
ducks—mallards, teals, widgeons, sprigs 
and what not—was killed with No. 8 
shot. 


= WAS about this time that such men as 
O. C. Guessaz, Joe George, Captain Du- 
3ray, and even the world-famous old Dr. 
Frank Carver, began to shoot and talk 
about the 20 bore. I took little stock in 
what I rightly considered a fad. Common 
sense—for which I am not famous—whis- 
pered that if 34 ounce of shot were spread 
over the space that 1% ounces were sup- 
posed to cover, the pellets could not pos- 
sibly be much more than half as_ thickly 
distributed. Something also told me that 
the shot column, while being forced under 
very much increased gas pressure through 
the very much restricted bore, was bound 
to have a large comparative proportion of 
its pellets suffer from deformity in the 
process, with a consequent irregularity of 
pattern. I did not learn until later that 
the bursting pressure in the breech of these 
little guns is about twice as great as in 
the 12 bore. By this I mean the 20 bore. 
The No. 16 has only about half the breech 
pressure of the No. 20. The 20, with 2% 
drams smokeless and 7% ounce of shot, 
gives about a 5-ton pressure, while 6 tons 
is conceded to be absolutely dangerous. 
How does this sound to you boys who in- 
sist on cramming 12 bore loads into 20 
bore guns? 

I bought a “D. H. E.” grade gun from 
Parker Brothers a few years ago, and, 
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while shooting in western Arizona, ran 
out of shells. I came into Blythe and 
bought up a supply of the 234-inch shells, 
loaded with 24%x% and as the dealer, being 
a conscientious man, told me he had kept 
them over from the previous season, I 
was on the lookout for trouble. The first 
shell I fired locked the action of my gun 
so tightly that I had to bang it across my 
knee to open it. Also the kick was some- 
thing terrific! 

You see the country around Blythe is 
very hot and dry in summer and _ the 
shells, having been stored in a wooden 
building, had dried out until they were ab- 
solutely dangerous. I am convinced that 
only the fine material and workmanship in 
this little gun saved me from. serious 
trouble and that the shells if fired in a 
cheap gun would have resulted in disaster. 


AM led to this conclusion partly from 

an experience I had a few years ago 
when some one gave me a single-barreled 
gun at my request “to try.” I shot it awhile 
and let a little boy take it out. He had 
gotten hold of some old shells, and the 
first one he fired blew the gun into “king- 
dom come’! The gun was a 20 bore. The 
boy was not hurt as luck would have it, 
and I have never yet been able to figure 
out how he escaped! He was knocked 
down; the barrel was blown 20 feet from 
where he stood; the breech end was laid 
open nearly half the length of the barrel ; 
the frame was laid open; the hammer 
blown clear away; the stock was split from 
end to end and the trigger spring burnt 
almost entirely up. 

Now this could have happened with a 
larger gun, but it would not have been so 
likely. I have seen other instances where 
the increased bursting pressure in 20 
bores has been brought so forcibly to my 
attention as to help very materially to- 
ward setting me against the tiny bores, 
especially the idiotically useless habit of 
trying to cram 12 bore loads into them. 
I saw the breech block blown out of a 
brand new Winchester 20 bore with a 
24%4x34 load! Now I am very partial to 
the 16 bore. It is the ideal gun fer field 
and decoy shooting where one is feeble (I 
am 6 feet tall and weigh 175 pounds) or 
where he or she gets tired or jaded easily. 
They spread the 7% ounce of shot in the 
outer circle of the load, giving a better 
killing pattern than any No. 20 can, and, 
while the weight should be about the same, 
the recoil is far less and the velocity of 
the charge a trifle greater. The idea that 
a 20 shoots as hard as a No. 12 has long 
ago been exploded. Nor does the 16 shoot 
as hard as the 12. The velocities would 
run something like this with a proportion- 
ate load of powder and shot: 

12 bore—870 foot-seconds. 

16 bore—860 foot-seconds. 

20 bore—850 foot-seconds. 

So then, in brief, the 16 has the 20 beat 
for shooting, and it is just as light (or 
should be) and twice as safe from bursting. 

Calif. LEN WHITTEMORE. 


My Muzzle Loader Back in 1872 


By Fred 


AY back in 1872, I lived in Young 
America, a small town in the 
western part of Illinois, and was 
greatly surprised to find a lot of duck 
shooters in such a small prairie town. 
But they had their shooting in the Mis- 
sissippi River bottoms, only a few miles 
away. 
Young America had its champion duck 
shot, just the same as the towns along 


Kimble 


the Illinois River. His name was Frank 
Carr. I had stopped off at the Sangamon, 
on my way home, as I came up the IIli- 
nois River from a five months’ hunting 
trip down South, and had some fine mal- 
lard shooting in the overflowed Sanga- 
mon River bottoms. 

The water was shallow over the high 
ridges, and it was in these ridges that 
the ducks found their best feeding 


grounds. The trees were tall, something 
like forty yards high, and the ducks 
would fly just a little higher, and some- 
times twice as high, just enough to be 
out of reach of the old style cylinder 
bored guns. 

I had my first choke bored gun, the lit- 
tle 9-pound, 10 gauge, single-barreled 
muzzle loader, good for ducks up to 70 
yards when held right. Our Young 
America shooters were about to start on 
a hunting trip over on the Mississippi 
when I told them about the Sangamon 
River and prevailed on them to go there 
with me. 

Now Frank Carr was among. the 
crowd of six besides myself. He had 
just bought a new Parker breech loader, 
one of the first the gun company had 
turned out, the old lifter action. 

He thought, with his new gun, he could 
kill more ducks than any ten men could 
kill with the old muzzle loaders. He 
was considered the champion shot of 
Warren County. 

A man named Phil Conrad owned a 
restaurant in Monmouth, a town 7 miles 
east of Young America. He was a duck 
shooter and wanted to go with us on our 
trip, but couldn’t leave his business long 
enough. He was a great admirer of 
Carr and his breech loader, and offered 
to bet that Carr would kill more ducks 
than any man in the party. I asked him 
what he wanted to bet, and he said a 
chicken dinner for the crowd. I took 
him up at his offer, and he wanted me 
to name my man. I named myself and 
when he saw my single-barreled muzzle 
loader (an old gas pipe as he called it), 
he almost laughed his head off. I believe 
he would have wagered his restaurant 
if I had given him a chance. The train 
came along that was to take us to Brown- 
ing on the Illinois River, about a mile 
below the mouth of the Sangamon. Con- 
rad and a lot of his friends were there 
to see us off. 

Tom Beers, one of our party, agreed 
to keep the scores. 

We arrived at Browning late in the 
evening and put up for the night at 
3rowning’s only tavern, and started up 
the river next morning in our hunting 
boats. We found a good camping ground 
about a mile up the Sangamon from its 
mouth. 


E SHOT fifteen days, all told, be- 

fore breaking camp and starting for 
home. Ed Allen, one of our party, sent 
word to Conrad, telling him what train 
we would take, and when to look for 
us. 

He was at the station when we arrived, 
and with him were a lot of his friends. 
He had told them all about his bet with 
me, and what a snap he had, and they 
were just licking their chops, in anticipa- 
tion of the “big feed” they were going 
to have on me, and could hardly wait 
for us to get off the train to get Beers’ 
report. 

Here it is in full: 

Total of game killed on the trip of 
fifteen days, 2,150 ducks; five brant. 

Game killed by Kimble with his “gas 
pipe,” 1,365 ducks and the five brant. 

Total number of ducks killed by the 
rest of the party, 785. 

Kimble’s highest score for one day, 
128 mallards. 

Carr’s highest score for one day, thir- 
ty mallards. 

Sam Allen, Ed’s brother, killed sixty- 
two one day. 

The game was shipped to Peoria from 
day to day, and all used where it was 
supposed to do the most good. 

When Beers read the scores, Conrad 
wouldn't believe it. He thought it just 











a joke until Carr and the rest of the 
party vouched for the truth of his state- 
ment. All that was left for him to do 
was to hurry back to his restaurant and 
start cleaning chickens and get out his 
frying pans. 

Now I thought that turn about was 
only fair play. Conrad tried to work in 


all his friends on me. Why not work in | 


all my friends on him? So while he was 
getting the big dinner ready, I just about 
ran my legs off hunting every man and 
boy I could find in the whole town with 
an appetite for “chicken,” and when Con- 
rad’s dinner bell rang the mob _ that 
crowded into his restaurant broke all 
records and the joke was on Conrad, 
“the other fellow.” 


In looking over the scores, I found ' 


that my average for the fifteen days’ 
shooting was a little over ninety ducks 
a day, all mallards. The average for 
the rest of the party was a little over 
eight ducks a day. The little single- 


barreled muzzle loader gave me a won- | 


derful advantage on account of its long 
range. 

I shot with Jim Stice one afternoon on 
the Illinois River near Grand Pass. I 
shot the old 6, using No. 3 shot. Stice 
shot his No. 10 breech loader, using No. 
6 shot. The trees were tall and the ducks 
Hew high. I killed sixty-three mallards. 
Stice got nine. Stice was a fine shot, 
but it shows the great advantage of the 
long range gun when shooting over tall 
timber. 


Dhotéun(Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
entage being published. Write separate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
’-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





fry Another Barrel for Your Winchester Pump 

Editor:—I am fifty-two years old, weigh 155 
pounds, am 5 feet, 10 inches tall. I wear bifocal 
vlasses, do office work, and have for thirty years 
done nothing but clerical work, such as account- 
ng, and now do law work, requiring much read- 
ng and making notes. 

For many years have been an ardent hunter, 
hut never a particularly good shot. My style 
of shooting is a sort of snap or half snap; never 
nastered the swing style. 

My gun is a Winchester Pump Model 12, rib 
top barrel, 12 gauge, 30-inch barrel, full choke. 


Shooting is mostly prairie chickens and ducks, 


the ducks being mostly bluebills shot over decoys 


comparatively short range. Chickens also | 


hot at short range, 25 to 40 yards. 

My problem is that I miss many short shots 
and, when I don’t miss, the birds are often 
mutilated. It seems that I should shoot a gun 
that is not full choke, although many of our 
best shots here use full choke and advise against 
anything else. As I do not get out enough now 
to practice, and my eyesight is not as good as 
twenty years ago, I see no chance for improve- 
ment in shooting, so look for improvement in 
gun for results. 

Please advise me what to do. Shall I have 
the gun rebored for more open shooting, or will 
cutting off the end of barrel produce the same 
result, and if so how much should be cut off 
to open the choke to about one-quarter choke? 

Another thing: I picked up a 16 gauge Win- 
chester Pump Model 12 in a hardware store the 
other day, and it seemed to me that it fit me 
and handled much easier and better than my own 
gun, came to the shoulder easily and seemed just 
right in weight and pointed directly at the spot 
[ looked at without any effort on my part. 
Would you advise me to sell the gun I have and 
get a 16 gauge with a modified choke? Would 
i have any more trouble hitting with a 16 than 
with a 12? Would the larger amount of shot in 
the 12 offset the advantage of the easier handling 
f the 16?—B. B. Rusness, Minn. 


Penveensssnner 
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Five Dollar Value for Three Dollar 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Recreation and Field 
and Stream for a full year. 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


Outdoor Life has for years led the high-grade sporting magazines 
in the Middle West and West, and with Field and Stream you 
have complete coverage of the American fishing and hunting. 
You could select, as a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other 
magazines for sportsmen as large and as popular as Outdoor Life 
and Recreation and Field and Stream. What other gift more 
appropriate or more appreciated could you purchase for so 
small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
‘“‘renewal”’ after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


{This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 
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Answer:—Unless you object to the expense, I'd 
get another barrel for that Winchester pump 
1 barrel bored improved cylinder. Then yor 
will be fixed out for anything that comes alon 
For your style of shooting there is not muc! 
juestion but what the full choke is shooting tox 
close for you. The cylinder barrel will prove 
that one way or the other. An improved cylinde: 
will kill well up to 40 yards on ducks or chickens. 
You will probably kill a good deal more game 
with such a barrel and do it cleaner. Most men 
who have a snap shooting style do not handle a 
full choke well, and you would find dirficulty now 
in acquiring any ether style. 

If that Winchester 16 fits you, why not try it? 
Most men are inclined to go to a lighter gun 
is they get older. This particular Winchester 
lways seemed a bit light to me and short in the 
stock, but that very thing might make it fit you 
exactly. It is a good shooting gun, and, if you 

not mind the recoil, can be shot with 1% 
inces of shot. I like the Stevens 16, but it 
weighs considerably more, a little over 7 pounds. 
More than likely with this 16, in a modified barrel, 
vou would do more hitting than at present. A 

whose arms get little exercise is liable to 
op just a bit under when handling a heavy gun, 
ile a light gun will get up higher before the 
rver is pulled and thus hit with the center of 


the charge.—C. A. 


In Re Duck Guns, Pump Guns and Automatics 


Editor I am thinking of purchasing a new 
shotgun sometime this winter, and would like 
your advice as to the make and style, whether 
imp or automat I want the gun primarily 
as I have a 16 gauge Ithaca for 








as a duck i, 
doves and quail. 

Which is the best pump gun, the Winchester, 
Model 12, Winchester 97, Remington, Model 10, 


or the new Remington, Model 29? Are the 
inges of all these guns about the same? If so, 
what is it with a heavily loaded, 12 gauge shell, 
No. 6 chilled shot? Are all of these guns equal- 


ly reliable in action, and are the materials used 
each of the same quality? IT have handled 


these guns and like the Remington 29 and 


Winchester 12 best. 

Is the Stevens, Model 620, in the same class 
with these other guns? All 12 gauge, full choke 
I am speaking of. 

Then I would like to ask you about the auto- 
matics. Is the range of the automatic the same 
as that of the pump? Is there any appreciable 
difference between the Remington and the Brown 
ing automatics? Are the barrels of these two 
guns bored to the same degree of choke in the 
full ? Is the 32-inch barrel on the automatic 


worth while for duck hunting, or will it have 
a tendency to cause the gun to lose its balance? 

Is the matted rib on either the pump or the 
automatic worth the extra price ,you pay for it?— 
Andrew Swenson, Tex. 


Answet I'd personally prefer a pump gun 
to an automatic, but that is because I shoot 
better, and not so fast with the pump. I don’t 
know which of these pump guns is the best, if 
there is a difference. I'd just try the latest 
model for luck if doing it myself. As between 
the Winchester 12 and the Remington 29, it would 
be hard to say which gun has any advantage of 
the other. They shoot about alike and function 

mut alike. It is difficult to balk either of them. 
The Todel 97 is a fine duck gun, but a little 


heavier than the other two, and not so well 


idapted to general shooting. I do not know a 


thing against the Stevens Think it would be 
i little heavier. I have been shooting a Stevens 
16, and it seems an exceptionally good gun. The 
12 I do not know so well 


Aside from probably a bit of difference in the 
system of boring, I think there 
difference in the Remington and Browning auto 


is no particular 
matics. There is no advantage, I take it, in an 
th 32-inch barrels in preference to 30- 
automatic 


automatic v 
inch. Ordinarily, if shooting an 

I'd be satisfied with a standard load, say 3% 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot. That 
kind of load will do as well in a 30-inch barrel 
as in a 32-inch. On the other hand, the pump 
guns are better adapted to the heaviest progres- 
sive powder loads, where the powerful car- 
tridges don’t work the action so fast, and that 
is one reason why I have a personal preference 


for the pump. 

The top rib, as an integral part of the barrel, 
affords a nice, flat, sighting medium, and many 
like it. I shoot such a rib on the Savage, and 
while I do not know whether or not I do any 
better shooting with it than I would without it, 
I like the looks of the thing anyhow.—C. A. 
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Rifles That Make Coyote and Eagle 
Hunting Pay 
By J. R. Mattern 


S THIS is written, a specially made 
coyote and eagle rifle is on its way 
to Canada with a hunter of western 

experience who has given the subject of 
shooting these varmints much study for 
a long time. He wanted to combine the 
cartridge, the bullet, the rifle action, the 
scope sight and the mount that best would 
give the required accuracy, range and kill- 
ing results, on this small game. That is, 
it must give these results without violating 
all the other desirabilities in a rifle to be 
carried where coyotes and eagles range. 
He also has along a second rifle for emer- 
gencies. 

Now, the average man does not have 
much success in shooting coyotes anywhere, 
and eagles still are unbelievably plentiful 
along the Alaskan coast. Both are con- 
tinually offering what seem to be tempt- 
ing shots. Both command  worth-while 
bounties; a coyote carries $20 worth of 
fur. It would seem that they would be 
thinned out more. 

They continue, however, to play hob with 
the game and fish and stock and thereby 
hangs quite a tale of rifles; in fact, two 
tales. for something must be said about the 


five eagles that I had missed in a row. 
Let me tell you that such work is abso- 
lutely too fine for a practical hunting 
rifle.” 

“What about the very modern high 
velocity rifles that group into 3 or 4 inches 
at 200 yards—and scope sights?” we asked 
him. 

“Humph! For target shooters there 
may be guns and sights that give a little 
better accuracy, maybe, but not for me to 
carry along. No hard-boiled hunter can 
expect to secure in the open country otf 
the North and West such a degree of accu- 
racy from any rifle!” 


HERE we have it, the picture of the 

conditions, and the picture of the settled 
conviction of many explorers, prospectors, 
trappers, hunters and residents of the 
coyote and eagle countries. Few get their 
wolves with a rifle regularly enough to 
make hunting them profitable. 

Yet the little wolves and the eagles can 
be rifle-hunted very successfully by a good 
shot and a good hunter who uses a proper 
modern bolt action rifle equipped with a 
reliable telescope sight. They are not so 





Model 30 Remington Express, with special stock and Hensoldt scope. Mount by Weste 
ern Gun Sight Company 


point of view of hunters. 

Coyotes, inside their valuable pelts, are 
small animals, and so wary that the shots 
they offer are nearly all at long range. 
As for eagles—. The pictures of the two 
kinds of shooting perhaps can best be given 
in the words of a wind-bitten, hard-boiled 
hunter and prospector last spring. He 
was leaning on the rail of a river boat 
in his brown mackinaw, airing disgust with 
his luck. 

He had been up in the mountain sheep 
country of Alaska, where the little wolves 
have extended their range, and where they 
have no trouble in catching the lambs. 
‘The next shot,” he continued, “was at 
a big dog coyote, 200 yards away, no, 
275 yards; skulking behind a bush along a 
creek, an’ so blended with the scenery that 
he was only another blue-gray blur. I 
wouldn’t have recognized him if he hadn't 
moved. The front bead smothered him till 
I couldn’t tell whether I was holdin’ high 
or low. I made a lucky shot, though, in 
the breast. This was the only one I killed 
on that whole five weeks’ trip.” 

Earlier he had been down along the 
coast, and he told of how, one evening: 
“Across the inlet, around in the tops of 
trees within 300 vards, seven eagles were 
in view at one time. Through the field 
glasses they were big, ugly brutes of birds, 
with rough, mix- -colored feathers and 
wicked bills like snouts. I shot at one, 
the best I could, but the $7 worth of 
eagles’ feet all flew away. That made 


hard to hit regularly enough to make the 
hunting interesting and very profitable, 
with exceedingly accurate, high velocity 
bullets. 

A few years ago the western hunter first 
mentioned fell in love with the shooting of 
a Springfield Sporter of the N. R. A. 
type, the one that weighs more than 9 
pounds. It shot group after group for 
him into less than 2 inches at 100 yards. 
Some ten-shot groups measured only 1% 
inches, all with hunting ammunition. 

He wanted a scope on that rifle, and left 
it for a while with a gunsmith for the 
purpose. With rt, however, he left cer- 
tain practical specifications as to balance 
and total weight, and reliability, that pre- 
vented the gunsmith from applying his un- 
guaranteed treatments. Even without the 
scope, that heavy rifle was a burden for 
a small man in rough going. 

As the seasons passed, this hunter con- 
tinued to miss coyotes and eagles with his 
handy and fairly accurate standard Win- 
chester. Over its iron sights he could see 
them clearly enough to aim with certainty 
only when the sun was around behind him. 
Mornings and evenings, and in all the shots 
with the sun behind the game, and not fall- 
ing on it so as to bring out its colors, he 
simply was playing for luck, and was most- 
ly out of luck. Misty days were the same. 
Nothing was certain about the exact aim. 

Meanwhile he had opportunities of shoot- 
ing other rifles. There were three or four 
of .30-1906 caliber, made up on Spring- 
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field actions in weights down around 7 


pounds. They fell off a little in accuracy. 





Instead of keeping their bullets for a month | 


in a 4-inch circle at 200 yards, as the 
heavy N. R. A. Sporter would do, they re- 


quired an 8-inch circle—actual, undoctored | 


figures of actual shooting. 


That grouping was not good enough to | 


get much varmint bounty. When 
shooting is at a 4 or 5-inch object at 150 
to 300 yards, or even at 125 yards, the 
problem of the coyote and eagle hunter 
is to hit dependably after allowing for 
errors of hold and aim. To do it, he must 
use a rifle of a precision whose existence 
the old fellow on the boat denied. 

To reach 7 pounds in a rifle, the bar- 
rels had to be pared down to a muzzle 
diameter of only about .540 inch, and short- 


ened to 22 inches. Also the stocks had 
to be of light weight French walnut. 


Service Springfield barrels measure about 
615 inch. at the muzzle, and Remington 
Model 30 barrels about .600 inch. 


ITH such other rifles as had 8 ounces 

added to the weight of the barrel 
bringing their muzzles to about .590 inch 
and length to 24 inches (the latter in order 
to minimize muzzle flash and report), the 
shooting was kept practically to the N. R. 
A. Sporter level of 2 inches or smaller 
groups to the hundred yards, when the 
rifles were carefully made. 


the | 





pipe P ee | 
Here was the beginning of a basis for 


a scope-sighted outfit, but by no means the 
end, as other problems intervened to pre- 


vent attaining the varmint level of accu- | 


racy, as the western hunter called it. 

He found one 7-pound .250 Savage 
Model 20 bolt rifle that, when expertly 
handled, would group with the very best. 
It made some 3-inch groups at 200 yards. 
On it he had a hunting scope mounted for 
a while, and carried it during one trip 
up along the Alaskan coast. . Its trigger 
pull proved unreliable, however, and the 
cartridge he considered inadequate for the 
larger game found in the same sections, 
notably for bear. For these reasons he 
never had it fitted up with the high comb 
necessary to make its fine shooting reliable 
and consistent, and soon took off its 
scope. 

A most interesting pair of rifles he en- 
countered were of 7 mm. caliber. One 
was a handmade gun on a Springfield ac- 
tion; the other a fine Mauser from which 
the first had been modeled. Their muz- 
zles measured only .552 inch, and they 
were “slenderized” all over to the tune of 
11 or 12 ounces off the total weight, but 
they were the same cartridge relation as 
the 734-pound .30-06 rifles. 

These 7 mm. rifles gave as close a gen- 
eral level of accuracy as the N. R. A. 
Sporter. They fully maintained the repu- 
tation of the 7 mm. cartridge, which is 
for consistently as fine shooting as the 
30-1906, when given equally good bullets. 

He even found a Krag .30-40 rifle with 
a special barrel that could qualify in accu- 
racy. It handled 110-grain bullets at 
3,000 foot-seconds velocity, and 150-grain 
bullets at close to 2,800 foot-seconds veloc- 
ity. Another good one was a .270 Win- 
chester rifle. He happened to try it with 
Western open point ammunition, and it 
grouped satisfactorily small. 


ILE we are discussing accuracy of 
the high order necessary for this type 








| 


of game, it is interesting to note the results | 


of the 1929 U. S. Army tests to determine 
loading specifications of the .30-1906 Na- 
tional, International and Palma Match am- 
munition. The 1929 test cartridges proved 
more accurate than the famous 1925 am- 
munition, which was better than any dated 
between. 

The groups at 600 yards ran just about 
8 inches in diameter for 300 shots. At 
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Shoots new 21% inch speed loads ti 

addition to regular length and als 

round ball. 5 shots, 22 or 26 ine 
barrel. Weight about 6 lbs. 


A .410 GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN 
BY MARLIN 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced 
perfect by experts. Praised as the 
outstanding gun achievement. Aston- 
ishingly low priced. 

See your dealer at once and send for 
complete details about this and other 
famous Marlin Guns. 


A gun you all have been waiting for. 
Picture the pleasure that is in store 
for you when you put one of these 
sturdily built, finely balanced guns to 
your shoulder for your favorite shoot- 
ing. 

Scatter loads for pests around the 
farm; in the fields and woods for 
squirrel, rabbit, muskrat and birds. 
Round ball loads for deer. 


r The Marlin Firearms Co., 
89 Willow St., New Haven, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me 
new Marlin 410 
obligate me in 


Conn. 


Expert Repair Service 


| 

| 
TRADE , 

| 

| 
The Marlin Firearms Co. 89 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. | 
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SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. Hodgson. A practical book on the raising, 
breeding and handling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $4.00 postpaid. Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Denver, Colorado. 
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IT’S a Double Barrell Trap Gun with LEFEVER DOUBLES 









elevated ventilated rib, beaver-tail fore- $28.25 and $60.00 

arm, soft rubber recoil pad, and ivory HAMMERLESS SINGLES =’. 
sights. As good for game as for trap shoot- for trap or Geld “¥ 
ing and all for.$60.00. eS 


Free Catalog showing all models in 
natural size and color. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. Box 14 
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BLACK PRODUCTS CO. 


43517 CALUMET AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The man who knows Oil uses 


NICU Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century q 
Dept. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. ™ 





It tells you all about WILLARD “Custom 
Made” Furs—their authentic latest styles— 
their superior quality and workmanship— 


and how you can 
30% TO 50% 


SA \ E On the very finest 


quality furs made. You send us your raw 
furs—we will tan them and make garments 
of any kind to your order. Fully guaranteed. 
backed by 65 years reputation for fair deal- 
ing and quality. Free:style book shows latest 
models and full details of the Willard Plan. 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP |. 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 
COATS AND CHOKERS . 

Are our specialty, styles and models illus- 
trated in free style book. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


28 South First Street, Marshalltown. Iowa 
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1,000 yards 300 shots grouped up and down 
in 17 to 20 inches. 

The cartridges selected for the Inter- 
national Matches made groups at 300 
meters (339 yards) that measured only 
2.6 inches—forty targets, ten shots each, 
400 shots. 

These figures are enough to make a 
coyote hunter’s eyes shine. They of course 
were accomplished with the military, full- 
jacketed, boat tail bullets of 172 grains 
weight, in Mann test barrels and from 
machine rests. 

The interesting part of it all is that 
comparably as close work can be obtained 
with fine hunting rifles, and hunting ammu- 
nition, provided care is exercised in the 
selection of the calibers and the bullets— 
and the sights. 

A group of men in New England have 
been developing for years special .25 cali- 
ber high velocity cartridges for their own 
use, by having necked down .30-1906, .30-40 
and 7 mm. cases, as first described in this 


i 
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Cartridges that might be used for coyotes 
and eagles: 
1. A special, modified .275 Magnum, 
using 7 mm. bullets 
2. A .270 Winchester with Western 
Lubaloy bullet 
The .250-3000 Savage standard fac- 
tory cartridge 
. The .25 Roberts, made from necked- 
down 7 mm. case 
The .25 Special, or Niedner .25-30- 
1906 
A 7 mm. hand load, with Western 
Tool 110-grain bullet 
A7Z7 mm. Western factory cartridge, 
with 139-grain bullet, such as was 
selected for varmint shooting 
. AZ mm. Remington factory cartridge 
with 175-grain bullet 
9. Savage .300, factory standard, soft 
point 
10. The Remington .30-1906 with 110- 
grain bullet at 3,500 foot-seconds 
velocity 
11. Western .30-1906 with 180-grain 
Lubaloy open point bullet 
12. Remington .30-1906 with 150-grain 
bullet to give 3,000 foot-seconds 
velocity 
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magazine several years ago. The 7 mm. 
.25 caliber is the new .25 Roberts, named 
from its originator, N. H. Roberts. 

These men are seeking the combination 
that will shoot all its hunting bullets into 
1 inch per 100 yards. So far they haven't 
attained that wonderful degree of precision, 
but they have rifles that keep all their 
bullets into 14% to 134 inches. With these 
rifles they kill quite a good proportion of 
all woodchucks fired upon up to 300, 400, 
and, in some instances, even 500 yards. 
A miss within 150 yards on a chuck, crow, 
fox, hawk or cat is unforgivable. 


HE Remington catalog and folders now 
frankly claim for the Model 30 Express 
rifle, in 25 rimless and .30-1906 calibers, 
groups of 3.8 inches or smaller at 200 yards. 
Tests of certain solid frame, lever action 
Savage rifles of .300 caliber have shown 
2-inch groups at 100 yards, and 5-inch 
groups at 200 yards. These were 7%4- 
pound rifles, and their trigger pulls were 
worked down to a very clean break. What 
grouping the new Models 40 and 45 Sav- 
ages will maintain remains to be seen. 
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The Remington claims are little exag- 
gerated, in several of the rifles the writer 
has tested—with two provisos. 

The Model 30 factory stocks are awk- 
ward, low comb affairs, with small, curved 
butt plates. Nobody but a Class AA-l 
expert can shoot them to get the accuracy 
that is in the barrels and ammunition. 
The second point is that the trigger pulls 
are almost invariably rough and dragging 
and need hand adjusting. Really fine 
shooting can be done only with sharp, 
smooth pulls. 

This article, however, is discussing rifles 
that are worked over and doctored up to 
give better than usual performance. The 
standard over-the-counter condition is of 
only passing interest. What counts for 
our purpose is what the rifle potentially 
may be made to do. National Match and 
Sporting Springfields are the only rifles I 
know that come to you with the actions 
in fine working condition. 


N MY experience with finely accurate 

cartridges, only a few types of bullets 
have given the desired precision. It is of 
great importance that this fact be noted. 

The list of available bullets is further 
narrowed down by necessity of having 
them expand reliably in such small game. 
A coyote absorbs a tremendous amount of 
lead not landed in right sections of his 
anatomy, and a hard-hit eagle may vol- 
plane for a mile unless virtually “exploded” 
on his perch. 

It is just too bad that the military 
spitzers can not be made suitable for this 
work. There is no way to drill or other- 
wise make them sufficiently reliable in ex- 
pansion. Some shooters will not agree, but 
with that statement I dismiss them from 
consideration for this work. 

Western Tool and Copper Works thick- 
jacketed, hollow point bullets are also un- 
suited, for they will not expand in this 
game, nor kill it reliably without expand- 
ing. The exceptions are the lighter weights 
at very high velocities, doctored as de 
scribed farther along. 

These bullets are not really needed, how- 
ever, for we have Western Cartridge Com- 
pany open point Lubaloy bullets, which do 
expand at proper high velocities, and which 
are finely accurate; and we have Reming- 
ton bronze point game bullets, likewise in 
proper loads, dependable in accuracy and 
expansion. 

Western Lubaloy open point .25 caliber 
bullets of 100 grains weight stand alone 
in their accuracy in all the big special 
.25s, and in .250 Savage and .25 rimless 
as well. They expand promptly and they 
kill at 200 yards and 300 yards. The 100- 
grain soft point bullets of the United 
States Cartridge Company make groups 
within an inch or two as small at 200 yards, 
and mushroom instantly on eagles—too 
much on coyotes. 

Remington 87-grain bullets of Hi-speed 
type, hollow point, kill dependably, but are 
a bit under caliber and not quite so accu- 
tate. All .250 Savage bullets of 87 grains 
weight, whether soft point spitzers or hol- 
low point, Western, Savage, U. S., or 
Remington, are full sized and accurate, and 
lack only the weight and the length to give 
them punch, wind-bucking capacity, and 
range. 

When it comes to the .30 calibers, we 
have Western Lubaloy open point bullets 
and Remington bronze points. I have shot 
2%-inch groups at 200 yards with the 150, 
180 and 220-grain weights of both makes. 
Most of them consistently group within 
an inch or an inch and a half as small at 
200 yards as the finest target bullets. The 
United States Cartridge Company copper 
tube bullets, and the Savage soft points, 
also are good. 





All things considered, no better var 
mint load will be found for .30 caliber 
than the 150-grain weight of these bullets, 
speeded as fast as possible. The highest 
reasonable velocity is important. 

The Remington 110-grain Hi-speed .30- 
1906 bullet and load is a surprise to most 
shooters, in that it is quite accurate within 
300 yards. It requires a 4-inch circle, per- 
haps, at 200 yards, instead of a 3-inch, yet 
there is no doubt of its steadily holding 
the 4-inch. How its big hollow point 
and ultra-high velocity do make it mush- 
room! And how its ton of delivered en- 
ergy does make coyotes and eagles wilt! 
It has a place, and a permanent place, in 
this type of shooting. 


HERE remains the 7 mm. cartridge. 
The one and only shortcoming of this 
almost ideal caliber for this purpose is lack 
of selection of suitable bullets. We are 
lucky if we find one that meets all the re- 
quirements. Nearly all of the 175-grain 
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Speedy and accurate bullets: 
1. A..270 Winchester bullet 
2. The Western Lubaloy open point, 
100-grain, .25 caliber bullet 
3. A Remington 87-grain, open point, 
.25 caliber 
4. U. S. Cartridge Company 100-grain, 
soft point, .25 caliber 
5. Savage 87-grain, standard, .250-3000, 
soft point 
6. The Western Lubaloy 139-grain, 7 
mm., open point for coyotes 
7. Western Tool 7 mm.,110-grain bullet 
that can be drilled 
8. Western Cartridge Company 1!175- 
grain, 7 mm., soft point, flat base 
9. AZ mm. bullet of 160 grains, made 
by U. S. Cartridge Company 
10. Highly accurate 7 mm., boat tail, 
Western 175-grain Lubaloy 
11. Remington bronze point .30 caliber 
bullet, 180 grains 
12. Remington bronze point .30 caliber 
bullet, 150 grains 
13. The present Government 173-grain 
bullet, with 9 degree boat tail 
14. Western 180-grain Lubaloy, open 
point, .30 caliber, boat tail 
15. Another Lubaloy .30 caliber bullet, 
of 150 grains 
16. The much-discussed Remington 110- 
grain, .30-1906 bullet 
17. Savage .30 caliber, soft point, 150 
grains weight 
18. Western Lubaloy open point, .30 
caliber, of 150 grains 


Western and Remington soft points are 
practically as accurate as the best of .30 
caliber target bullets, but can be given only 
around 2,400 foot-seconds velocity—the 
factories give them only 2,300 foot-sec- 
onds. Obviously something faster, with 
flatter trajectory and better wind-bucking 
capacity, is desirable for our varmints. 

The Western Cartridge Company makes 
an open point bullet of 139 grains that is 
just right except that for me the unselected 
factory run never has grouped depend- 
ably into smaller than about 5% inches at 
200 yards. It is factory-loaded to more 
than 2,800 foot-seconds velocity. 

An occasional one of these bullets has 
a decentered point. When hand loading 
them in Niedner no-tolerance dies, the bul- 
let seating punch once in a while refuses 
to push a bullet down, although the same 
bullet can be pushed down readily with 
a match stem. The reason is, the punch. 
countersunk for the spitzer point, in trying 
















to center an erratic point, shoves the whole 
bullet hard against a side. 

The United States Cartridge Company 
makes the famous copper tube expanding 
bullets in 7 mm. caliber, of 145 and 160- 
grain weight, that are excellent for this 
purpose, but not in regular production, or 


sale, unless recently. No factory car- 
tridges have been listed as loaded with 
them. 

Finally, the Western Tool 110-grain, 7 
mm. bullet, made with hard, thick jacket, 
can be doctored to do the work on this 
small game. In 7 mm. caliber, a bullet 
of this weight is better ballistically than in 
.30 caliber, equaling 130 or 140 grains in 
the latter. 

Drill out its open point to a diameter 
and depth like the hollow in the 110-grain, 
30 caliber bullet or larger—a shallow 3- 
inch hole is not too large. 

A precision rifle of the hunting type is 
a much more circumscribed proposition 
than a target arm. One little thing wrong 
with the gun or cartridges will throw away 
more effective accuracy than is gained in 
a dozen refinements. That is one reason 
why the westerner approached his selection 
of a rifle by way of its bullet and car- 
tridge. He had the bullet information 
given here. He appreciated fully the im- 
portance of velocity in ranging power. 

A glance at the ballistic figures dis- 
closes that out at 200 yards all the bullets 
are slowed up enough to effect their mush- 
rooming. If they are to deliver smash 
and shock, and anchor varmints on the spot, 
they must arrive at the spot flying fast, 
the faster the better. That is why the .270 
Winchester is a splendid varmint caliber. 





HE trajectory of the accurate slow 

loads is half again higher than, or even 
twice as much as, the fast loads. When 
inches count as in this work, the man’s 
inevitable errors in estimating distance 
across water or mountain valleys and flats 
are just as real factors in accuracy as the 
rifle’s closeness in grouping. 

Then there is that other big factor in 
hitting small game at long range—wind 
drift. The 1928 National Match ammu- 
nition, the same as the new M. I. .30-1906 
boat tail service ammunition, was notice- 
ably less accurate at long ranges than the 
ammunition of the previous three years. 
The recorder of the 1929 tests mentioned 
says that the difference was due chiefly to 
the lower velocity of the 1928 loading. 

Now, that 1928 velocity of 2,650 foot- 
seconds was only 50 or 60 foot-seconds less 
than the 2,700 or 2,710 foot-seconds of 
the higher scoring ammunition with which 
it was compared. The point is of interest 
to hunters. 

Greatest velocity gives utmost wind- 
bucking capacity. If as little as 50 or 
60 feet drop in velocity actually shows up 
in extra wind drift, what is to be said 
of velocities 500 feet less, or 1,000 feet 
less? The answer is that a hunter rely- 
ing on a 2,000 to 2,500 foot-seconds load 
will hit varmints only in a fourth as many 
of his 200-yard shots as the fellow who 
employs modern high velocity loads. 

It is high speed that eliminates misses 
and guesswork, and means many, many 
dollars in the pocket of the hunter. For 
eagles and coyotes a bullet’s ranging and 
wind-bucking depend on short time of 
flight more than on stream line form and 
high sectional density. 

The western hunter had this choice: 
Heavy rifles of greatest effective range 
and grouping; medium rifles of equal accu- 
racy and reach, but iacking variety in am- 
munition; or light rifles at their very fine 
best only in quiet weather. 

He selected the medium—the 7 mm. cali- 
ber. 

He had a Niedner 24-inch barrel for this 





cartridge put on an old, smooth-working 
Remington Model 30 action. The stock 
was very special, and he sighted the outfit 
with a Hensoldt 4-power Dialytan glass, 
in 5-ounce Western Gun Sight Company 
mounts. 

The factory ammunition taken along has 
Western 139-grain bullets, each cartridge 
tested (by him) for eccentricity to bring 
down the groups to a varmint standard 
of 2 inches or less per hundred yards of 
range. The test in the Niedner die is to 
observe whether the cartridge strains side- 
ways when the head punch is pressed down 
on the bullet. Another test, crude but 
helpful, is to roll the cartridge on a true 
surface, with a knife-edge held level near 
the bullet point. Any slight eccentricity 
can be seen. 

He carries along a supply of Western 
Tool 110-grain bullets, and loading imple- 
ments, for use only if the trifle closer 
grouping seems necessary; and he carries 
Western Cartridge Company 175-grain 
cartridges for bear and moose. 


1Y was the 7 mm. cartridge selected, 

instead of the attractively convenient 
and powerful .30-1906, or the speedier .270 
Winchester? A 7%4-pound, 7 mm. rifle, 
plus 19 ounces of sights—14 in the scope 
and 5 in the mount—weighs right up to 
the limit for carrying in comfort over 
miles and days of rough going. If you add 
to this 8% pounds the extra pound needed 








The Western Gun Sight Company mount 

that was selected, as it appeared witha 

dummy scope on a Remington Model 
30 action 


to make a .30-1906 rifle equally accurate, 
the total is just too much, that’s all. 

Why the Remington rather than the 
neater Springfield, Mauser, Winchester or 
Savage action? Or a Krag? For one 
thing, because of the side safety lock, out 
of the way of the scope, and quicker and 
easier anyhow. Side safeties can be built 
into the other bolt guns, but they cost 
money. 

For another item, the Remington bolt 
handle is down out of the way as though 
made to accommodate a scope. Spring- 
field and other bolt handles can be cut 
off, and welded on low down, thus making 


good scope actions, but that also costs 
money, and sometimes leaves roughened 
cams. 


The lock time of the Remington, a real 
factor in accuracy, normally is faster. 
Springfields with the new Lyman-Garand 
lightning fast firing pin and mainspring 
will be faster still, but these outfits would 
not be available for months. 

Why was not one of the highly accu- 
rate standard rifles selected, instead of an 
expensive special rifle? Fair question. 
Many “factory” rifles are finely accurate. 
This man did not care for a lever action 
Savage. He wanted to use pressures of 
50,000 pounds to get desired velocities. 
The Savage Super-Sporter low bolt handle, 
side safety, and detached magazine were 
tempting, but the strength, rigidity, wear, 
smoothness and trigger pull of this new 
model have not been established in service. 

Finally, no standard rifle whatever has 
a stock that could be used, with big flat 
butt, high comb and close pistol grip. The 
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on slide 
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The Browning Automatic 
Shotgun has a Shock Absorber 


1G GAUGE 
Automatic 


The that accomplishes the same 
Lightest results as the celebrated recoil 

12 mechanism of the French 75. Ie 
Gauge eases the shock for you, lets the 
Auto- barrel come back gently in its 
matie 


mounting, prolongs the life of the 
gun and gives you greater speed 
and accuracy in firing. Greater 
comfort, too. No flinching, no 
spoiled aims, no bruised should- 
ers or headaches! And the Brown- 
ing Shock Absorber is easily ad- 
justable for light or heavy loads, 
This is just one of the remarkable 
features designed into Browning Auto- 
matic Shotguns by John M. Browning 
the world’s foremost firearms inventor. 

Made of the finest, most durable 
materials, in a renowned Belgian fac- 
tory, noted for superior gunsmithing, 
and distinguished by an unsurpassed 
beauty of proportion and finish, the 
Browning is a gun in which you'll 
take lifelong pride. Brownings are 
sold by dealers everywhere. 

Remember, the Browning Anuto- 
matic Shotgun is a product of the 
same master mind that gave the world 
the following arms, which have been 
adopted by the U. S. Army: Brown- 
ing Automatic Machine Gun, light; Browning Auto- 
matic Machine Gun, heavy; Browning Automatic Rifle; 
Browning Automatic .45 Calibre Pistol, 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 


Ogden, Utah 
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stock he made after the scope was mounted 

n the receiver and barrel is of straight, 
strong, light American walnut. 

Its outstanding feature is a removable 
Monte Carlo comb. This stock accommo- 
lates, correctly, both the low Remington 
line of iron sights, and the line of aim 
through the scope, which at the very lowest 
is half an inch higher. 

The bare comb comes up to 1.6 inches 
below the line of iron sights. On top of 
it is fitted an auxiliary comb or block ot 
wood, 6 inches long and half an inch thick. 
The top of this, just another rounded comb, 
comes up likewise to the 1.6-inch dimensior 
of the scope line of aim, giving the scope 
aim the same firmness, feel and precision. 

The fit of the block to the stock is per 
fect. It is held firmly in place by four 
steel dowel pins, screwed in the block, ex- 
tending down 2 inches, snugly into four 
steel sockets set in the wood below. The 
scheme works like a charm. 


HIS rifle is fitted with a Lyman 48 re- 

ceiver sight, and “detachable” front 
sight, both carried in the hunter’s pocket 
ordinarily. The front barrel band comes 
off, or locks on accurately with a heavy 
taper pin. 

Western scope mounts were chosen be 
cause of their lightness, hardened steel, 
strength, positive and ready zero adjust 
ment, and their central balance point on 
top of the rifle. Low-type Griffin and 
Howe double clamp mounts, and the new 
Niedner hard steel mounts, which attach 
by a block on the side of the receiver, were 
seriously considered, as they are known 
to be thoroughly satisfactory in service. 
3ut they weigh 34 pound and ™ pound, 
respectively, compared with 5 ounces. 

The scope itself was selected for its 
superior resolving power, and its strength 
and reliability. This hunter has used a 
21%4-power glass, and found it inadequate 
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How the Western Gun Sight scope 

mount comes off the rifle, by means of 

the rear base screws, and its turning 
dovetail in front 


in identifying hidden and blurred or dark- 
ened objects. It was all right on well- 
lighted, distinct targets, but iron sights 
serve there. He wanted vision to pene- 
trate among brush and grass, and magnifi- 
cation and brilliance to enable him to aim 
to the half inch. 

This Hensoldt glass showed objects far 
brighter than any other of the hunting 
type. It weighed 14 ounces, but that was 
only 4'4 ounces more than the light- 
est,, smallest hunting glass made: and 


it was only an inch and a half longer. 

A difficulty, causing extra expense, was 
that the aiming post had to be changed. 
The first one covered nearly a foot at 
100 yards. A new one was obtained with 
a flat top that covered only 3 inches to 
the hundred yards, or nicely aligned on an 
eagle at around 250 yards. 

The other rifle was bought and taken 
along with the idea of using it only in 
the unlikely event that the good one got 
broken; or using parts of it for repair 
of the other. It is complete, but cheaper. 
Its Remington action and barrel are stand- 
ard .30-1906 Model 30 Express. Its stock 
is the special Remington B. and M., with 
high comb for scope use. The scope is 
a Hensoldt 234-power Ziel-Dialyt, and its 
mount a low-type Niedner. The total 
weight rubs 10 pounds, as the Remington 
rifle weighed more than 8 pounds. 

First reports coming back indicate that 
already the 7 mm. scope-sighted rifle is 
earning bounties. They tell of two coyotes 
killed at 300 and 350 yards, of an eagle 
at 250 yards, another at 300 yards, and 
several at 150 yards. And that is done 
with a rifle that handles and carries more 
easily than many an iron-sighted hunting 
rifle. 


Ballistics of Interest to Coyote and Eagle Hunters 


Remaining Velocity at 


Trajectory Midway of 


Cartridge and Load 200 Yards 300 Yards 200 Yards 300 Yards 
Foot-Seconds Foot-Seconds Inches Inches 
.250-3000-87 Savage...................--- vie oO 2050 Zz 6.3 
BT ort eS | | re 2125 1865 3 7.8 
25 Rem. 2350-117 ner | 1590 4. 10.5 
.270 Winchester 130-3160............. 2790 2575 vA 4.4 
7 mm. 2300-175..... pee, a, 1898 1690 5.4 ian 
ec es | ES a ee ae 2425 2200 2.6 6.8 
7 mm. 3200-110 eas : 25/9 2360 Zz 4.6 
.25-30-1906 Spec. 3000-100.................. 2550 2320 Zh 4.5 
Be SS | ie ....2800 2500 1.8 45 
.30-1906-3000-150 ae Me 2500 2300 ZS S77 
.300 Savage 2700-150 2240 1900 5 7.1 


The Killing of Black Diamond, and Elephant Rifles 


\ST summer, when a circus owned by 
[: Mr. Ringling was at Corsicana, Tex., 
one of its elephants, named Black 
Diamond, ran amuck, and killed a woman 
and injured a man who had formerly been 
his keeper. Black Diamond, after investi 
gation, was condemned to death, and his 
killing took place in Kennedy, Tex., under 
the supervision of Hans Nagel, an ex- 
pert of the Houston Zoo. It was reported 
that not until sixty shots had been fired 
into the elephant did he finally succumb. 
Many subscribers of Outpoor Lire, who 
saw the newspaper clippings, have written 
to us, asking why it took so many shots 
to kill an elephant. 

Mr. Nagel informs us that the exact 
facts cf the killing were that two .30-30 
rifles were used, and two Luger automatic 
pistols, one a 7.65 mm., and the other a 
9 mm. Hollow point bullets were used in 
all the cartridges. Two volleys of four 
shots each were placed behind the right 
ear, and two volleys of four shots each 
were placed over the right eye. All of 
these shots ranged upward, missing the 
brain. While he was lying on the ground, 
four shots were placed in the chest, and 
then three were fired directly into the 
center of the head. All three hit the same 
spot, and, penetrating the brain, killed the 
elephant at once. Mr. Nagel states that a 
total of twenty-three shots were fired into 
the elephant, not sixty as reported. 

These results are exactly what would 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances. No doubt, Mr. Nagel would have 


By Townsend Whelen 


used much more powerful rifles had they 
been available, which, of course, they were 
not, in a place like Texas, where, natural- 
ly, there is no call for elephant rifles. 
Hollow point or soft point bullets, even in 
high powered rifles, are entirely inade- 
quate for the killing of elephants, and any 
bullet that can be shot from a pistol or 
revolver would be little more than a flea 
bite to an elephant. Probably the most 
powerful weapon that might reasonably 
be expected to be found in any particular 
locality in Texas would be a .405 caliber 
Winchester Model 95 rifle, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any .405 ammunition 








Vital parts of heart, brain, andspinein 
which the bullet must be placed to kill 
an elephant 


other than that loaded with soft point 
bullets would be found. Even such a 
cartridge would have but little more effect 
than the .30-30s. It took three .30-30 
bullets, fired into the same spot, to finally 
penetrate to the brain. | 

It may be of interest to our readers to 
know something about the rifles and am- 
munition with which elephants are suc- 
cessfully killed in Africa, and the parts 
of the elephant’s anatomy in which the 
bullets must be placed to effect a kill. 

Two classes of rifles are used by ele- 
phant hunters, and, in both cases, these 
rifles use long, heavy, round nosed bullets, 
heavily jacketed with cupro-nickel. No soft 
point or hollow point bullet will give the 
penetration necessary on  elephant—they 
mushroom, go to pieces, and fail to pene- 
trate through thick hide, skull, or bones. 


MONG a certain class of professional 
4 elephant hunters, the small bore, high 
powered rifles of 6.5 mm. to .318 caliber 
have been very popular for elephant shoot- 
ing, but these are never used by any careful 
hunter unless he is backed up by a native 
gun bearer at his heels, who carries a large 
double-barreled elephant rifle. Formerly, 
the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher rifle, with 160- 
grain bullet, the 7 mm. Mauser with 175- 
grain bullet, or the 303 Lee Enfield with 
215-grain bullet were used. Special bullets, 
like our old full-jacketed bullets, but with 
the jacket much thicker over the nose, were 
always used. Lately, these rifles have been 
superseded by ones using such cartridges 
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as the .30-06 U. S. with 220-grain bullets, 
or the .318 Westley Richards Magnum, 
using 250-grain bullets, these bullets also 
being full-jacketed, with heavy jackets. 
Elephants are seldom shot at, at a greater 
range than 50 yards. Indeed, often the 
hunter gets within 10 yards before he fires. 
At these short ranges, if the hunter is a 
good shot, and is cool and collected in the 
presence of danger, he can place his bullet 
much more accurately than he can usually 
place it with a heavy elephant rifle, and, 
hence, he usually gets a clean kill with a 
single shot. The brain shot is always taken 
with these rifles, and this special ammuni- 
tion gives very great penetration and will 
always penetrate through to the brain if 
the rifle be properly aimed when the ele- 
phant is in the proper position. A heart 
shot is seldom taken with these rifles, 
because an elephant does not always fall 
to a heart shot, and may do a lot of 
damage even after the heart is penetrated. 
A sharp, pointed bullet is never used for 
elephant, even if it be a _ full-jacketed 
bullet, because such bullets can not be re- 
lied upon to penetrate straight in, in the 
direction in which they are aimed. Pointed, 
full-jacketed bullets fired into game usually 
do one of two things. Usually, before 
they have penetrated more than 2 or 3 
inches, they turn over sideways and buzz 
through, making a large but shallow wound 
like a soft point bullet. Quite frequently, 
also, during their penetration, they strike 
a bone and tip, and continue to penetrate 


at an angle to their original line of fire. 
Pointed, full-jacketed bullets have been 


known to strike a rib on a deer, to glance, 
and practically encircle the animal under 
the skin, and come out on the opposite 
side, not really getting into the body at 
all. Round nosed, long, heavy, full-jacketed 
bullets, on the other hand, can be almost 
absolutely relied upon to penetrate very 
deeply, and not to deviate from their orig- 
inal direction of fire. 


S HAS been said, the hunter, if he has 
any sense and experience, will never 
use one of these small bore rifles on ele- 
phant unless he is backed up by a heavy ele- 
phant rifle, which he can take in hand in- 
stantly. This is because the small bore rifle, 
in a failure kill instantly, can not be 
relied upon to stop a charge. To stop a 
charge, the bullet must be placed in the 
brain. The brain of an elephant is very dif- 
ficult to reach with a frontal shot if the 
animal is charging, because the correct 
place to put the bullet to reach the brain 
depends upon at what angle the elephant is 
holding his head, and there is no time for 
calculations when an elephant is charging 
from a distance of 10 to 50 yards. 
But with a heavy elephant rifle, 
into the front of the skull at very 
range delivers so much energy, 
much noise, gives so much muzzle blast, 
and causes so much damage that almost 
invariably it either turns the elephant, or 
makes the elephant swerve in his charge, 
so that the hunter can side-step the charge 
and get in other shots from more advan- 
tageous positions. Probably forty-nine 
times out of fifty, these heavy 
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rifles will turn or swerve a charge, and 
the fiftieth time they fail to do so, and 
the hunter gets mashed to a jelly. This 


is why elephant shooting is a dangerous 
sport even to the careful and experienced 
professional hunter, and why so many 
men have been killed by elephants. ; 

The typical elephant rifle is almost al- 
ways a double-barreled weapon, and is 
almost always built by one of half a dozen 


of the leading British gunmakers who 
for many years have been making a 
specialty of such weapons. The caliber 


varies from 450 to .577, and the round 
nosed, full-jacketed bullets (termed “solid” 
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MOSE NEWMAN 


a typical Texas sportsman, won 


the last Grand American Handicap, 


the World’s Premier trap shooting event, 


with an Ithaca Double Gun. That’s five times 
Ithaca Guns have won this greatest of all shot gun 


events in 12 years. Another World’s Record added to 


Ithaca’s long list of records. 


Field and Trap Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
“Ithaca Lock Speed Improves Any Man’s Shooting” , 
ITHACA GUN CO., Box10 ITHACA,N. Y. if WO 
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Mail Coupon for Large Catalog 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
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Keeps Guns Young 
There is nothing quite like 3-in-One to keep 
age and use from damaging your gun. 

Always swab the inside of the barrels with 


» 
3-in-One 
before putting away for a day or for the 

season. Prevents pitting and rust. 
On the working parts, 3-in- One reduces 
wear and assures certain, instant firing. 
Composed of three oils—animal, mineral and 
vegetable. Costs more than common oil but 
is much better. Sold everywhere in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N.Y 
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cou gars—everywhere, the 
“varmint” hunters know the 
value of Hoppe’s No. 9. Keeps 
gun bores clean and shooting 
right. Needed no matter what 
ammunition is used. Removes 
: ‘ all residue left by firing, in 
Send 10c in ; ' ; 
cluding leading and metal 
stamps for ~; .. = aes Ss 
fouling. Prevents RUST. For 
sample of ; 

ree the working parts and all out- 
Hoppe’s No. 9, ; : : 

A side protection, cleaning, pol 
or 5c fo r > . : 
trial con of ishing, Hoppe’s Lubricating 

riale : 

- L Oil. Used by clock-makers. 
Hoppe's e At your dealer's or please write us. 
bricating Oil. Guide for Gun Owners FREI 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street _ Philadelphia, Pa. 














JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. he largest and best equipped taxi- 


dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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Western Mounts 
The Rifleman’s Delight 

You will certainly delight in the Wester 
Scope Mount. Built light but strong 
Low on the gun. Quick sighting. Hold 
perfect adjustment. Built for all riff 
Price $20 to $25. Zeiss scopes $25 and 
up. Write for further details. 

The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3319 Gilpin St. ae Colo. 



































aly YOUR TROPHIES 


7 0 COWNIE- 


The old, reliable tanner and taxidermist, as 
thousands of sportsmen and hunters have 
done for a quarter of acentury. Fine fur 
rugs and mountings of big game a specialty. 
Prices unusually low. All work guaranteed. 
‘ Write for complete facts and catalog. 
COWNIE TANNING MPA 

Box 964 “7 fot 









THE ~ MODERN RIFLE 


An _up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 

and JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

DENVER, COLO. 

















\ ROBIN HOOD] 


Would have ve ked our our NEW Catalog © mg 
(enclose SEND 


BOW S—ARROWS 


Targets, Accessories and raw materials 

for those who prefer to make their own. 

Australian Boomerang: 22”: beautiful $1 75 

bent ash; with instructions. . 

:. E. STEMMLER CO., QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y- 
st. 1912 


ealers write for prices also 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - oo Merkel Bros. -Manniicher,- Webley - Scoit, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. ® Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F . STOECER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





























Learnto MOUNT 
Birds and Animals 





Learn at Home by Mail 


Be a wavy st. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, Fl ISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating cae art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of yourown. Big demand, high prices, 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 
Beautiful illustrated book, 


FREE “How to Learn to Mount 
* Geme, ”? with dozens of pho- 

of mounted specimens. 
Yours for the asking FRE E— Write Today. Taxi- 
dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
love rs INV ESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
SESS BSR RRR RRR REE 

No estern School of Taxidermy 

64P Elwood Bidg Omaha, Neb. 
Send me your free fliustrated book’ ‘How 
to Mount Gam lso tell me how I may 
i learn this fascinatin — ate and 
quickly by mail. jo oblige 
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JOSTAM GUN PADS WIN 1927, 1928 AND 1929 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 








Mose Newman, Win- 
ner of the 1929'G. A, 
H. No Kick Coming. 
Get yours today. 
Avoid substitutions. 
Anti - Flinch 5. 
Hy-Gun $3.00. we 
Ply epcare Rubber 
$2. sk for Cata 





" 





in 
Pats.: Oct. 29, '14, Oct. 5, Apr. 10, °17, lecce. 
Sept. 20, 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. Dept. 1, 5252 Broadway. Chicege, im. 
Western Rep Me ~Donald & Linforth, San Francisco, | 
Laroest Mfrs. of Recoil Pads in the World. 





Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is a py $$7.00 
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Gun ri 


MaKIS ocD cows Lint ME 


Restores the finish on 
guns inten minutes for 
Send for circular’ What Gunsmiths Say” 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk O-14 Bradford, Pa. 


ZIP - ZIP 
SHOOTER 
HOUSANDS of boys are made 


ieee happy with this wonderful Zip- 
2 f Zip shooter, scientifically and practic- 


elly made. If you like hunting and out- 

door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and 
force. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $100; send 
stamps, coin or money 
EA order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 
MIRAK Ey $15French Pocket 
INOCULA Prism Binocular 


BINOCULAR 
6-power, 10 oz. weight, 110 yds 
field We also carry complete line 
of Mirakels, including the new 8x, 
10 oz., central wheel and right eye- 
cap (universal,) focus. Write for 

8 power price list of used and new glasses; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


$35, Used $25 
J. ALDEN LORING Box 82 Owego, N. Y. 


Don’t Suffer 
With Piles! 


Trial Treatment Free 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick 
relief from pile pains and suffering, with the 
Page Internal Tablet Combination Treatment, 
which reaches the cause of piles from within— 
the correct way. That’s why the Page method 
is so quick-acting and effective. Don’t continue 
to suffer pile pains and discomfort. Write now 





Columbia, S. C. 





for free trial package. Send no money—just 
I y—j 

your name and address. i 

prepaid in plain wrapper. 


E. R. Page Co., 


Package will be sent 


204F, Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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| bullets by Englishmen) weigh from 450 to 





750 grains. The muzzle velocity is about 
2,100 to 2,300 feet per second, Cordite or 
Axite powder being used. The rifles weigh 
from 13 to 16 pounds, and the recoil is 
very heavy, but is hardly noticed in the 
presence of game. A few bolt action, re- 
peating rifles, using Mauser breech actions, 
have been built to take these large elephant 
cartridges, but they have not been very 
popular, because at close quarters there is 
hardly ever time for more than two shots, 
and these can be fired much quicker, and 
with less chance of a jam, from a double 
than from a repeating rifle. Experience 
has pretty well decided that the caliber 
must not be less than .45, the bullet not 
less than 450 grains, and the muzzle ve- 
locity not less than 2,000 foot-seconds. 
Forty caliber rifles using 400-grain bullets 
at 2,100 foot-seconds have been used quite 
a great deal in the past, but almost in- 
variably the experience has been that these 
rifles will not surely turn or swerve a 
charge. 


NYONE who has read much of the ac- 
4 counts of the professional elephant 
hunters will be impressed with the amount 
of time that the hunter has to stand around 
within 10 yards or so of an elephant, wait- 
ing for the elephant to assume a position 
from which the hunter can get a favorable 
shot. This is because there are only cer- 


| tain positions from which the vital parts of 


an elephant can be reached, even with 
proper rifles and ammunition. The rough 
sketch shows by heavy shading the ap- 
proximate location of the brain, heart, and 
spinal column of an elephant into which 
the bullet must be placed to surely kill the 
beast. A shot in the brain kills the ele- 
phant instantly, one in the spine paralyzes 
it so that it can be dispatched with another 
shot, and a bullet in the heart either kills 
quickly, or the elephant will fall within a 
few minutes. 

The brain and heart shots can only be 
surely made when the animal is standing 
broadside. For the brain, aim is taken 
about halfway between the eye and the 
orifice of the ear. shot behind the ear 
or in the temple would not reach the 
brain. The sketch shows where the heart 
shot should be taken. The elephant’s back 
is so broad that the hunter, being on a 
level way below the back, can not get a 
satisfactory shot at the spine when the 
elephant is standing side-on. 

When the elephant is facing the hunter, 
the brain shot is the only possible one, but 
it is a very difficult shot to make unless 
the hunter is very experienced and can 
appreciate the exact location of the brain 
with respect to the position of the ele- 
phant’s head and his own location with 
respect to the head. This is why the 
hunter waits around until he can get a side 
shot. 

A rear snot can often be made success- 
fully on elephant by hitting the beast in 
the rear portion of the spinal column 
which slopes downward from the high 
shoulders to the tail in a way that gives 
a fairly good target. A small bore bullet 
here might do little damage, but the heavy 
bullet from an elephant rifle, striking in 
the spine, would paralyze the hind quarters, 
and the elephant, being unable to move, 
could then be dispatched by another shot 
in the brain. 

I have often been asked what rifle I 
would take to Africa for elephant. Per- 
sonally, I don’t care to do any elephant 
shooting. An elephant lives to be over a 
hundred years old. He is generally re- 
garded as the most intelligent of all ani- 
mals. He scarcely ever does any damage 
except to some native’s garden. I do not 
care to end a life like that, so I think I 
shall use a Graflex with a 5.6 telephoto lens. 


.25 Rim Fire Accuracy 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


WENTY-FIVE caliber rifles have 
been a hobby of mine for a _ good 
many years. And it was a good many 


years before I owned one of the breed. 
The ones I play with are the Savage 
.250-3000, the .25-20 single shot and the 
.25 Stevens rim fire. For this reason, 
whenever anyone splashes into printer's 
ink and lambasts any of my favorites, the 
hair on my_ supporting column sticks 
straight up. 

Sometime the past spring or winter, | 
noticed an article by a well-known rifle- 
man in which he stated that the best one 
could expect from the .25 Stevens rim 
fire at 50 yards was something less than 
3 inches. I do not recall the exact figures. 
Anyway it was quite evident that what 
he didn’t know about the .25 Stevens would 
make interesting reading. 

But to cap the climax in the last, Sep- 
tember, issue of the American Rifleman, 
Col. Townsend Whelen tells a_ corre- 
spondent that he “imagines” that the .25 
Stevens in a heavy barrel rifle might do 
as well as 3 or 4 inches at 25 yards. 
Twenty-five yards, do you get that? | 
did, and for that reason am going to burn 
the bearings out of this blamed Corona 
if necessary to try and make him take it 
all back. 

Now the time might have been when this 
most useful little cartridge would do no 
better than 3 or 4 inches at 25 yards. 
However, that time has never been since 
I have known it, and I wasn’t born yes- 
terday. As a matter of fact, this .25 
Stevens in a good barrel, and it doesn’t 
need a heavy one either, will show many 
a tooted .22 long rifle aces and spade$ for 
good shooting. 

At the present time my boys own two ot 
these little .25 Stevens rifles. They are 
both the Favorite model, one of the late 
issue and the other one of the beautiful 
pre-war Favorite actions that is worth 
its price in gilded metal. These little rifles 
weigh around 4%4 pounds each, and have 
barrel lengths of 20 and 22 inches. They 
are both fitted with Lyman’s and_ bead 
front sights. 

The boys have shot a good many Rem- 
ington and Western cartridges from these 
two rifles. While the stocks are too short 
for me, every now and then I shoot the 
snappy little things at the target, just to 
see if the sights are still in line. Conse- 
quently, I talk from slight experience in 
the matter. 

As I have said, we have used Remington 
and Western fodder in these two rifles 
entirely. Dr. Malcolm Dean Miller told 
me that he had found the Remington the 
most accurate. However, since the West- 
ern came out with their new gold bullets, 
we can see little if any difference. The 
fact is that either of these rifles will stay 
inside of a dollar at 50 yards all day with 
either of these makes of ammunition. 

Now as to actual groups. I can find 
only a few, and they have all been shot 
with Lyman and Marble tang sights with 
disc, ivory bead front, with a forearm 
rest, from prone. And my eyes for such 
shooting are getting no better fast. 


HE first group, made setting the sights, 

now remember, only four shots, meas- 
ured from centers of two farthest apart, 
gives me exactly 43 inch. At 50 yards, 
don't forget that, not 25. Another shot in 
poor light measures 13%, five shots. This was 
with Western, the first was probably with 
Remington Kleanbore with hollow-point 
bullet. Here is another group, five shots. 
50 yards, remember, with Western stuff, 
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which measures 1,'; inches. I find an- 
other group of five shots which is not 
marked, which measures 7% inch from 
center to center, five shots. But on the 
same sheet is a group shot by the oldest 
boy that measures 23 inches for ten shots. 
This from a 20-inch Favorite barrel. 

I should say in regard to that last 
group given, that the young marksman had 
three or four wild ones from poor trigger 
pulling. But the group as given was after 
he had settled down. But these few 
groups may not convince you, so read on. 

Recently Wm. H. Janssen wrote me and 
enclosed some groups he had shot from a 
Stevens Favorite .25 caliber rifle. He said 
a friend brought the rifle over for him to 
test for accuracy, and here were his find- 
ings. Mr. Janssen did the shooting from 
a six-point rest, using Western noncorro- 
sive, Lubaloy-coated bullet ammunition, 
also black powder ammunition. Range, 50 
yards. Group 1 measures just even % 
inch from centers, five shots. Group 2, 
five shots, 50 yards, remember, measures 
just 344 inch from centers. These two 
were shot with the Western noncorrosive. 
Group 3 was shot with black powder am- 


munition and I assume it is Western 
make, five shots, and they measure just 
1,3; inches. Mr. Janssen at this stage of 


There are a good many of us who have a 
notion that there still exists a rifle useful 
to mankind besides the confounded Spring- 
field. There are some of us that have 


a notion that there are yet one or two use- | 


ful cartridges left besides the Model 1906 
cartridge. A few of us are loath to rec- 
ommend this mentioned rifle and cartridge 
for everything from barn rats up to Zeppe- 
lins. To be honest, I for one am fed up on 
this African lion and elephant artillery, 
when never in Heaven’s name will I ever 
see an elk again, maybe. At least that 
is the biggest big game I ever have seen, 
and tons of elk meat have been made into 
grub by the way of rifles other than the 
‘06 Springfield. 


HERE is a most decided place in this 

country for just such a cartridge as the 
.25 Stevens rim fire. It is a most pleas- 
ant load to shoot, is accurate and has 
plenty of pop in its bullet for all small 
game. The hollow-point will simply take 
a big plains jack rabbit right off its feet. 
Grouse would be duck soup for it, and 
you should use solid bullets because the 
hollow-points would ruin the bird. Fact 
is, it is the slickest thing in its line, and 
if you don’t believe me just get one and try 
it out for yourself. And if you can’t keep 








The two little rifles that shot all the groups except those made by Janssen. 








His groups 


were also made by a Stevens Favorite 


the game decided that the rifle and ammu- 
nition were accurate. 

Yesterday, while at the ranch of a 
friend, we got to shooting at rocks on the 


mountain side, about 120 yards off. The 
two boys were shooting their little .25 
Stevens rim fires, and you would have 


had your eyes opened had you seen them 
wallop 6x8 inch rocks in good regularity. 
They missed them, of course, but not be- 
cause the rifles were not accurate. These 
rifles are set to shoot where aimed at 50 
yards. The boys did not find it necessary 
to hold high when shooting at 100 and 
over. Fact is, you simply can’t beat the 
.25 Stevens cartridge for an absolutely 
accurate small game load. 


VENTURE the assertion, Colone! 

Whelen said he imagined, that, given a 
rifle with a heavy barrel, carefully cham- 
bered, with ammunition as care fully made 
and selected as target grade .22 2 long rifles, 
this same despised .25 =i rim fire 
same would make the present .22 long rifle 
go some. As it, is, we have found it so far 
ahead of the .22, popular because of cheap 
price of course, for the uses that a cheap 
small game rifle is made, that there is no 
comparison. And don’t you think my pair 
of riflemen can’t get away with ammuni- 
tion. A dollar means nothing in their young 
lives, and a carton of 500 lasts until the 
last primer is snapped, and that’s all. 

Really, however, it is time that these 
arms writers quit guessing on this lit- 
tle cartridge, and find out some real facts. 





it on a dollar at 50 yards, providing the 
rifle and ammunition are right, blame no 
one but yourself. 

Editor’s Note: I take it all back. In the 


early part of 1917 I tried two .25 caliber rim fire 
rifles with two makes of ammunition in each. 
I got groups at 25 yards which were about 1 
inch wide by 3 to 4 inches up and down, indi- 
cating cartridge trouble rather than rifle 
trouble. Then war was declared, and I quit 
to help our country hunt bigger game. If the 
.25 rim fire cartridges of today will shoot as 
well as Mr. Tedman says, and I have no doubt 
they will because he knows that cartridge better 
than anyone in the country, then it should be a 
splendid cartridge for general use in the settled 
districts and on the fringe of our wildernesses. 
The .22 long rifle cartridge is not powerful 
enough for game larger than squirrels and 
grouse, being essentially a target cartridge. In 
some localities, notably the Northwest, where 
grouse are big and husky, it isnot even powerful 
enough for them. But so far as killing power 
within 150 yards is concerned, the .25 rim fire 
cartridge is very ideal for all grouse, squirrels, 
turkeys, and the small fur-bearing animals up 
to otter and beaver. It kills neatly, without 
spoiling skins or meat. It will even do fairly 
well on woodchuck, provided the bullet is 
correctly placed, but a poor shot will get no- 
where on woodchucks with it. Its 67-grain 
bullet has a muzzle velocity of 1,180 foot- 
seconds,anda muzzle energy of 210foot-pounds. 
When it is sighted in for 50 yards, the bullet 
will fly about 34 inch high at 25 yards, and will 
drop 10 inches below the point of aim at 100 
yards. Its trajectory is therefore not suitable 
for shots at small game at a much longer range 
than about 65 yards unless one estimates the 
distance very carefully and allows for the drop 
of the bullet at that distance. 
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Add New Flavor 
to Your Shooting 


Brighten up your favorite rifle with 


blued, 


You'll have a new zest 


pair of polished, Lyman front 
and rear sights. 
for shooting when you discover how 
these sights help you plug the bullseye 
or knock down the ; 


game. Furnished 


for practically all guns old or new. 
Well designed, made by sight experts. 
Buy from your dealer or write us, but 
see the new No. 17 Lyman Sight Cat- 


alog, sent for 10 cents. 


A new number, the 17A Lyman Hooded 

Front Sight with seven terchangeable 

inserts to suit various light onditions 

$2.50. All types of front and rear sights 
h! 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





Mention Outdoor Life in writing to Adver- 
tisers 





BRAND 
NEW 


German Luger 
Automatics 


4-Inch Barrel 


9-Shot, SPECIAL 
.30 CALIBER 

9 mm. Luger, 8-i 

New Bergmann Auto. . 

New German Ortgies .32 Cal._...... 

New Remington Auto. .380 Cal... 










New Savage Automatic .32 or co 14.25 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel.____. : 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel 27.50 


New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4in. barre] 21.00 
New H. & R. 4108S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 

5 or 634-inch barre? ........22- 2222-02-02 $6.75 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt’s Pistols 
evs Used Guns 

Colt’s .45 Automatic... ~~ . 25.00 
Colt’s.32 Automatic......... . 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20, .38 Army ‘Special. 19.00 
S. & W. .32- 20 or .38 Military and Police, 19.00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model... 17.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle__......._..... he 








New Lager Stocks... 2.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. 1.50 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of —— on deposit of $1.00 

Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 
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vantage is its cheapness. It bridges the gap 
between the .22 caliber rim fire cartridges and 
the very much more expensive .25-20 center fire 
cartridges. I am awfully glad to know that the 
little cartridge and the reasonably priced 
rifles for it are so successful, and I cheerfully 
subscribe to Mr. Tedman’s opinion that for 
small game shooting these rifles are far ahead 
of those using the .22 long rifle cartridge in 
killing power. 

I also find myself rather in agreement with 
what Mr. Tedman says about the .30-06 Spring- 
field rifle. We editors and writers have to try 
to give our readers and correspondents what 
they want. Nine out of ten men ask us what 
is the very best rifle for all American big game, 
including moose and grizzly bear, and of course 
the only answer is a high grade, modern bolt 
action rifle for the .30-06 cartridge. This does 
not mean that there are no other rifles which 
are satisfactory for such use. Of course there 
are, and of course more game has been killed 
in the past with other rifles of other calibers, 
for the .30-06 is a comparatively new caliber, 
and we and our ancestors have been killing big 
game in America for three centuries. But it is 
a fact that within the past five years more of 
the really large game of America has been killed 
cleanly, humanely, and in a sportsmanlike 
manner by sportsmen with .30-06 rifles than 
with any other caliber, and a good shot can 
make clean kills at a longer range with such a 
rifle than with any other. 

But we editors know that while nine out of 
ten men write us about such rifles, it is equally 
true that nine out of ten of these men would 
be far better armed for all the shooting they are 
going to get in their lifetimes with a deer 
rifle like a .30-30 carbine, or an all-around 
rifle like a .25 high power, or a small game rifle 
like the .25 rim fire, than with the very much 
more expensive and powerful .30-06 rifles. 

Some of us have great pipe dreams about the 
time to come when we can roam those splendid 
mountains of Alaska and northwestern Canada 
and shoot sheep, moose and grizzly bear, and 
some of us even carry our dreams and our 
desires so far that we prepare for the grand 
event by purchasing a rifle and equipment 
even before we accumulate the money and the 
holiday time necessary to make the trip. 
There is a firm in this country who makes a 
specialty of turning out extra fine, made-to- 
order rifles for wealthy sportsmen, at a price 
scarcely ever under $250. They estimate that 
fully 25 per cent of the rifles they sell will never 
be fired, and will never leave the homes of their 
purchasers. Mr. Tedman brings us down out 
of the clouds to solid earth, and advocates a 
rifle which is really useful in the little stretches 
of wild land near our homes, beyond which 
few of us ever journey, and where we can get 
real pleasure and sport with such a weapon 
every week in the year.—T. W. 


Bloodless Cartridges 
iy ee a hunter seeing a pheasant blaze 


in autumn woods or the stretched 
check mark of a flock of geese at sunset 
wishes he could keep some picture of this 
sight beside a mental one. Many another 
hunter, having missed his pheasant or 
goose, wishes audibly and fervently to 
know what is the matter with his shooting. 
Now an English sporting goods firm has 
offered an invention designed to fulfill both 
wishes. In the forearm under the gun’s 
barrels is fitted a cartridge-shaped, car- 
tridge-sized camera. When the gunner pulls 
his trigger the camera takes a picture so 
fast that the exposure is over before the 
explosion of the real cartridge can jerk 
the barrel. Since the camera is lined with 
the sights and pointed so as to take in the 
tip of the barrel, each picture shows where 
the charge goes. If the hunted thing is in 
the middle of the picture, it is killed. Thus 
hunters who like to hunt bloodlessly can 
use blank cartridges, yet produce proof 
of their skill—Time. 





Next Issue 
An extraordinarily fine practical article 
or arms men 
The Essentials of Pistol Shooting 
By F.C. NESS 
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hKitle&Pistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


In Re Noncorrosive Cartridges 

Editor:—My friend and I have had an argu- 
ment. about noncorrosive cartridges. I would like 
to have you give me your opinion on the matter. 
This is particularly with reference to the Rem 
ington Kleanbore cartridge. 

I contend that in a _ noncorrosive cartridge 
just the primer has been made_ noncorrosive, 
and the powder is the same as was_ used 
with the old style primer. My friend argues 
that both the primer and the powder were 
changed to make the cartridge. 

We will value your opinion highly, no matter 
what your reply may be. We intend to make 
an experiment and note the results.—R. J. 
Langan, Ohio. 


Answe! About 95 per cent of the corrosion 
resulting in the bores of rifles when the old style 
primers were used, and when the bore was not 
properly cleaned after firing, was due to the 
primer. The old primers all contained potassium 
chlorate. Upon burning, this potassium chlorate 
became potassium chloride, which was deposited 
all over the bore of the rifle. Potassium chloride 
is a salt not unlike common table salt. It absorbs 
moisture from the air practically as soon as the 
bore of the rifle becomes cool after firing. You 
then have a deposit of wet salt all over the 
steel bore, and this causes rust and corrosion very 
quickly. Potassium chloride can be _ dissolved 
only in water, or some solution containing water, 
like Chloroil or ammonia. Oils and the so-called 
powder solvents have no effect on it—they simply 
smear it over the bore and down into the corners 
of the grooves and into the tool marks, where it 
causes rust several days after the bore is cleaned 
with these oils or powder solvents. 

This led people to think that powder gases were 
driven into the pores of the steel and sweated out 
afterwards, causing rust, whereas it was simply 
the potassium chloride on the surface of the bore 
which was causing the rust, which had not been 
removed by the wrong method of cleaning. Even 
when the old style primers are used, if the bore 
be cleaned with water, Chloroil, or ammonia, 
the bore will not rust, because all potassium 
chloride has been dissolved, and the steel has 
been dried and oiled. 

You will appreciate the fact that while the 
trained and fully informed rifleman appreciated 
these facts, always cleaned his bore by the correct 
method, and never had any trouble from cor- 
rosion even with the old style primer, yet the 
great mass of rifle users did not know anything 
about the correct method of cleaning, and almost 
invariably the bores of their rifles were badly 
corroded and ruined two weeks after they had 
started to use them. The introduction of the 
noncorrosive primer was a great boon to such 
men. This primer does not contain potassium 
chlorate, and its fouling is entirely harmless to 
the bore. When the noncorrosive primer is used 
with cartridges having lubricated lead bullets, the 
bore of the rifle need not be cleaned at all to 
prevent rust, and all that is needed is an oc- 
casional cleaning to brush out any accumulation 
of fouling that might interfere with accuracy. 
Where the noncorrosive primer is used with car- 
tridges having jacketed bullets, an occasional 
cleaning with oil is all that is necessary. Prefer- 
ably, dip a brass brush in any good oil and run 
it through the bore four or five times. 

In the experimental work on _ noncorrosive 
primers, it was found that occasionally the 
fouling of the powder would of itself cause a little 
rusting. This is particularly true of Lesmoke 
powder used in .22 caliber, rim-fire cartridges. 
Therefore, when the cartridge companies load 
.22 caliber ammunition with Lesmoke powder, 
because of the fine accuracy that this powder 
usually gives, they do not mark the ammunition 


as ‘‘noncorrosive.’’ Also, every kind of powder 


has a certain range of pressure under which it 
is designed to burn correctly. Thus, DuPont 
I. M. R. No. 17% powder, used extensively in the 
larger high powered cartridges, was designed to 
burn at its best at a pressure of about 48,000 
to 50,000 pounds per square inch, and it will burn 





fairly well at pressures as low as 38,000 pound 
But if a small charge of it is hand-loaded by «a 
rifleman into a cartridge, and it gives a lowe: 
pressure than about 38,000 pounds, the fouling oi 
the powder itself is liable to cause corrosion, 
even if a noncorrosive primer is used. We neve: 
have this trouble with factory-loaded ammunition 
because the cartridge companies always use a 
powder charge in their cartridges which burns at 
the correct pressure. But sometimes a rifleman 
who loads his own ammunition may, through ig 
norance, use a wrong charge of powder, and even 
though he use a noncorrosive primer, he may have 
trouble with corrosion. But the reloader who first 
studies the information given in the ‘‘Ideal Hand- 
book,” and follows it, will never have such trouble. 
This handbook, which can be obtained for 50 
cents’ from the Lyman Gunsight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., is essential to all who desire 
to reload, and no one should reload a single 
round until he has read it from cover to cover. 
ig 4 
‘‘Amateur Gunsmithing”’ 


Editor:—I have lost a book that I am quite 
sure was written by you, the subject matter of 
which had to do with gunsmithing; restocking, 
rebluing, etc. The book was quite thin and | 
believe it was called “Amateur Gunsmith.” It 
was published by Ovutpoor Lire, I am writing 
to you rather than to them in regard to this 
matter in hopes that you can better tell what | 
want than they. 

If it is clear to you what I want from this 
letter, have Ourtrpoor Lire send me the book 
C. O. D. If I have not made myself clear to 
you, please send me a list of the books written 
by yourself. Stamp enclosed.—C. W underlie, 


a 


Answer:—The book to which you refer is 
“Amateur Gunsmithing,” which I wrote in 1922, 
and which was published by the National Rifle 
Association. Unfortunately, the book is now 
entirely out of print, and I do not know where 
you can obtain a copy except by advertising for 
1t. 

“‘Amateur Gunsmithing” was an adventure in an 
entirely new field when it was written. There 
had been no previous works on this subject of any 
moment. I am happy to say that this little book 
took remarkably well, and was the cause of many 
hundreds of riflemen becoming interested in doing 
their own work and to a large extent making o: 
remodeling their own rifles. There are now thou 
sands of men doing such work, and naturally we 
have learned an enormous amount on the subject 
in late years. There thus came a demand for a 
much more comprehensive work on the subject. 
and I am happy to say I found a man most com 
petent to prepare such a work in the person oi 
Clyde Baker. He has prepared a most remark 
able and useful book on the subject, ‘‘Modern 
Gunsmithing,” published by the Small Arm 
Technical Publishing Co., Marshallton, Del.  ! 
myself collaborated in it to the extent of several 
chapters. I am inclosing a circular of this boo! 
It now takes the place of my own little first 
effort on the subject. The new book is most 
remarkable. It is both extremely well written 
and exceedingly practical, giving directions in 
terms that are well understood and covering the 
entire subject in a most modern manner. [I thin‘ 
that everyone should read the book, whether h 
intends to do his own gunsmithing or not. For 
example the man intending to have a rifle built o: 
remodeled by a professional gunsmith will find 
such a vast amount of material in it which will 
both give him ideas and save him money, that if 
he had had his rifle built before he read the book 
he would very likely regret very much that he 
had not obtained the book first.—T. W. 


The Most Accurate Pistol in the World 


Editor:—Please advise size of single offhand 
groups at 10 and 20 yards with Camp Perry 
Model .22 caliber Colt Target Pistol and brand 
of ammunition which, in your opinion, gives 
best results.—Luther Earman, Md. 


Answer:—Without any doubt the .22 caliber 
Colt Camp Perry Target Pistol is the most ac- 
curate pistol in the world, and far more accurate 
than any revolver. From a machine rest I 
imagine it will shoot ten-shot groups at 10 
yards which can be covered with a nickel, and 
at 20 yards by a quarter. Of course no one 
can shoot this well offhand. A first class target 
shot would be doing well if he kept all ten shots 
in a 2%-inch circle at 20 yards, with about 80 
per cent of the shots in a 1%-inch circle. If 10 
yards, of course, the group should be about halt 
this size. 
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[ can not tell you exactly what make of 
long rifle ammunition will shoot best in 
pistol, because every pistol is a sort of a law unto 
itself in this respect. Some pistols will shoot 
best with one make, and some with another. But 
[ think that you will find that the accuracy will 
be splendid with Remington Palma, Winchester 
Precision 200, Peters Tackhole, U. S. N. R. A., 
or Western Marksman ammunition.—T. W. 
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Hunting in South America 
(Continued from page 32) 


This action of the poor, emaci- 
the whole family a 


a scrap. 
ated animal affords 
good laugh. 

The jaguar eats stray dogs when he can 
pick them up, therefore, more than one dog 
is necessary in the hunt for the animal. 
After being treed by the dogs, the jaguar 
will jump out on the first dog he catches 
off his guard. Most dogs are thus killed 
before they learn to look out for them- 
selves, 

Any sort of dog will put a tapir to flight, 
the latter usually making for the nearest 
water. If a tapir goes into a lake or any 





The 
arrows are built of reeds, tipped with 
palm, and are 5 or 6 feet long 


Indian bows are made of palm. 


small body of water, waiting for him on 
the bank usually enables one to get him 
when he comes up for air. Often their 
movements under water can be traced by a 
line of bubbles coming to the surface, if 
one can get a good view of the entire pool. 

When killed, the dead animal immedi- 
ately sinks until gas forms in the intestines 
and floats the body. This usually occurs in 
a few moments, but sometimes it takes 
longer. Once I had to wait one hour and 
twenty minutes before one floated. 

The capybara, called roanzoca in Peru, 
is another animal that will supply the 
larder in cases of necessity. They grow 
to about 300 pounds and are of a red, 
sandy color, looking much like a red hog 
with a rabbit-like mouth. These animals 
always live near water and are at home in 
it. Sometimes droves of a dozen or more 
may be seen feeding on grass flats, basking 
in the sun or lying in the water after the 
manner of hogs. 


LLIGATORS are abundant on all the 
flat streams; only the small- ones, 
called Jagata blanco, which never grow 
over 5 feet long, are in the swift upper 
river and mountain streams. 
The large alligators which are so com- 
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It is a beautiful gun and everyone admires it. 
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mon on the matured streams are seldom 
seen in seasons of high water, but when 
the water is low they can be seen by the 
hundreds. 

At this season of the year, going up- 
stream on one of the river boats, one can 
shoot them until he tires out, for they are 
everywhere. But they are most common 
where a big lot of driftwood fills some 
stagnant pool along the bank, out of the 
main current. 

The steamers hug the banks going up- 
stream, to avoid the current. Coming 
down they navigate the middle of the 
stream; therefore, no shooting is possible 
coming downstream. 

The alligators pay little attention to a 
steamboat passing, but a canoe will cause 
them to dive when it approaches. Also any 
movement on land will frighten them. This 
is perhaps because the jaguar hunts them. 
The Indians seldom molest alligators be- 
cause they have no weapon effective 
against their tough, armor-like hides. The 
hides of the Amazon alligators will not 
tan into good leather, therefore the pelts 
are worthless. 

The .44 Winchester rifle is still the gun 
of the Amazon when it comes to rifles. 
A very cheap grade of muzzle loading 
shotgun is used by the natives more than 
anything else. Field parties usually keep 
one good man out hunting with one of 
these to supply fresh meat. 

The charges have to be fired out of the 
muzzle loading shotguns before they are 
put away for the night. This is because 
the powder gets damp and will not fire if 
left in the gun. When the hunter gets 
ready to load up in the morning he always 
fires a cap to dry out the tube and see if 
the piece is in working order. 

I was once out in the field with a party 
in charge of a Scotchman and his health 
broke down from worrying over this 
waste, 


"TCHERE is a law against selling or giv- 
ing an Indian a rifle. Small bore, high- 
power rifles require more care than the 
natives will give them, thus the bore soon 
gets pitted. I always carried a .250-3000 
Savage and my companion had a_ .30-30 
Winchester. Both are good guns, but 
not much superior to the .44 in the brush. 
Most jungle shots are at close range. 

Ammunition for the .44 can be bought 
almost any place, but the ammunition for 
any other rifle has to be carried in, for 
it cannot be bought on the Amazon. All 
sizes of ammunition can be bought in Lima, 
however. 

A permit is necessary to bring a gun 
into Peru. Then a permit must be se- 
cured from the director of police. Travel- 
ers should always provide themselves with 
proper papers, otherwise they are sub- 
jected to detention. The savage Indians 
use either a bow and arrow or a blow- 
gun with poison darts. 

The entire Amazon River is often re- 
ferred to as the “fisherman’s paradise.” 
There are so many kinds of fish that it 
is impossible to name them in an article 
of this length. 

One large fish in the upper Amazon is 
called paichie. This fish feeds in the lakes 
and still waters, and is hunted with har- 
poons. The flesh is cut into thin slabs and 
salt-dried in the sun. This is a staple 
food at Iquitos and all the upper towns. 

The vicious pama which has such for- 
midable teeth is small, very similar to the 
perch. A wire leader is necessary on the 
hook for this fish. Otherwise, it bites the 
hooks off the lines. 

Wounded animals in the water are eaten 
with avidity by the pama. An animal 
killed in the water is sometimes half 
devoured before it floats. Blood in the 
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water will attract these fish in numbers. 

The cast net is used extensively for 
catching small fish. Once we tried a tram- 
mel net, but alligators always made a 
wreck of this. Hooks left alone or tied 
out are almost sure to be broken. If the 
original fish caught on them is not large 
enough to break loose, something larger 
comes along and devours it. 


Shooting Chickens in the 
Sage Country 
(Continued from page 11) 


Shortly a third duck broke rank, fell 
farther and farther behind, and went down 
a full mile from the shooter. 

All morning flocks of ducks crossed the 
sand hills, headed for the Arkansas River 
and the prairie lakes beyond. Many hunt- 
ers in the hills shot at them, but we noted 
only the one kill, which surprised us, as 
well, probably, as the man who fired the 
shot. 


BOUT 8 o'clock the automobiles began 
i returning to town, and by 9 o’clock 
we hunted out a 160-acre pasture all alone. 
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Bob, Doc, Peggy and Jo 


All alone for a time, that is, until four 
hunters saw a single that we had flushed 
alight, and took in after it. But Joe cut 
across ahead of them and they turned 
back. 

Joe might as well have saved the wear 
and tear on his boot soles, for the single 
got up fully 80 yards from Joe, and he 
only wasted a nickel’s worth of good am- 
munition without anything to show for 
his money, not even the pleasure of seeing 
his pointer work on the chicken. 

We found our dogs of very little as- 
sistance or comfort on chickens in_ the 
sage. When first released, the dogs han- 
dled the birds as well-trained dogs should. 
But after an hour in the sage, they flushed 
fully as many as they pointed, and seemed 
mystified when they did it. The odor of 
the dry sage is very penetrating, and dogs 
not accustomed to it can do little, once 
their lungs are filled with it. 

In a roll of the hills where the sage 
was knee-high and white as frost, Peggy 
hopped over a sage, changed ends in the 
air, and froze. A big rooster hopped high 
into the air when we came up. Five min- 
utes later Peggy brought it back to Doc, 
settling, according to Doc, all our argu- 
ment as to who might have been respon- 
sible for its death. 

About 9 o’clock Doc got into a conver- 
sation with some strangers and followed 
them off over the hills with his -dogs to 
look for a wounded chicken. Doc’s loss 


was Joe’s gain, for shortly thereafter, in 
some tall bluestem along a barbed wire 
fence, Betty found game. She posed pret- 
tily for me as Joe came up behind her, 
and the picture I obtained of her point 
from the bare sand amply repaid me for 
the loss of the plump young hen Joe fell 
heir to. 

“You are a fine fellow,” Joe accused 
him when Doc finally showed up. “After 
we haul you and your dogs 400 miles, 
you go and hire out half a day to 
strangers !” 

“Got back in time, didn’t I?” demanded 
Doc, indicating rigid Bob, half hidden in 
the sage, 50 yards ahead. 


E HAD. Peggy noted Bob's point 

and stopped, facing him. Betty, see- 
ing what transpired, crept forward and 
froze beside Bob, slightly in the rear. It 
was a scene worthy of a film, and I took 
it with the squatter’s shanty and windmill 
in the background. 

Seven birds went out as I deposited my 
camera upon the ground. I swung my gun 
sharply to the right as I straightened up, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the sixth 
of the seven, counting from the lead, fall, 
head, wings and feet loosely outflung in 
death. 

As I shifted aim, I saw the leader pitch 
upward and tail spin reluctantly to earth. 
Joe’s victim. I knocked feathers from the 
last bird, and shot at it again, as did both 
Joe and Doc. It swerved erratically to the 
left shortly, and alighted hurriedly. 

When the firing had ceased, Bob sped up 
the gentle slope and retrieved a hen for 
Doc. Joe picked up a rooster and directed 
Betty after his tail-spinning target. I 
readily found my own kill and, in more 
contented frames of mind, we followed 
the dogs after our joint cripple. 

It proved to be an expensive quarry. 
Wild and wounded, it flushed far ahead 
of the dogs. We each fired a time or two, 
but the chicken went on, dropping with 
suspicious abruptness that was a comfort 
to us, in some red bunch grass near a stock 
windmill. We trudged after it. Again it 
got up, well away from us. We all fired, 
it gave a suspicious wobble, went on 50 
yards, lurching up and down, and dropped 
dead in a small dry wash, filled with cat- 
tle tracks. 

On the way back to the motor car, 
Betty found something in bare sand _ be- 
side a rutted wagon trail near a double 
row of stunted cottonwoods. Bob and 
Peggy backed, and I took a picture before 
we routed the birds, a dozen bobwhites 
that will never know how narrowly they 
escaped death as we stood, finger on trig- 
ger, aquiver with suppressed excitement. 


N A pasture that contained a township 

of land with 480 additional acres 
thrown in for good measure, we parked 
our automobile on a high hill and hunted 
the sage around. 

Half a mile from the machine, Bob 
crouched in an open space near me. Doc 
approached, and we discovered a fresh 
roost. 

Four o’clock found us selecting our places 
in the maize field in the bowl in the sand 
hills. While Chet was gathering in his 
kill from the mowed feed stubble, and the 
rumble of shots at the remaining pair was 
dying in the distance, I slipped down and 
took pictures of Joe and Betty and Doc 
and his setters as they hid in the maize 
rows. 

Before I had returned to my own sta- 
tion, a single chicken appeared from no- 
where, as far as I could tell, and plumped 
down into the sage, just beyond shotgun 
range, west of Chet. 

Chet hurried across after this chicken, 
only to flush it by a futile chance at three 
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chickens, which dropped over the rim of 
hills between him and the setting sun. The 
single went out past Carl, who stood up on 
his feet at the proper instant and appro- 
priated it. 

Then came the flock of seventeen, and in 
seventeen seconds I found ample compen- 
sation for my 400 miles and back trip. 

Two fat young prairie chickens! I 
found them in the same feed row, 20 steps 
apart, stone-dead. I sat in my sand blind 
between the rows of frosted maize when 
I had retrieved, and enjoyed them im- 
mensely. 

I took a picture of them in the sand at 
the base of the feed stalks, sheepishly glad 
that Doc and Joe and Chee and Carl 
could not see my childish gloatinzs over 
my kill. 


Beautiful birds. Grand game birds, 
so intermingled with the memories of 
my boyhood on the prairies that I 
can’t remember the first one I ever 
killed. 

The shadows lengthened. The sun 
slipped farther and farther behind the 
sagebrush-covered hills. The shooting 


ceased, and, in the evening chill that settled 
down, my elation faded into sadness. Sad- 
ness that our prairie chicken, once so plen- 
tiful, nears extinction. 


Who Killed Yellow Hand ? 
(Continued from page 13) 


Witnesses to 
FONTENNELLE, 
Deer, Mont. 

I, Willis Rowland, hereby certify that 
I truthfully interpreted the foregoing state- 
ment of Josie Tangleyellowhair. I further 
certify that I speak and understand both 
the Cheyenne and English languages fluent- 
ly. (Signed) Wittis RowLanp, 

Interpreter. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of May, 1929. 

(Signed) C. B. LoHMILLeEr, 
Superintendent. 

The writer makes no claims as to the 
truth of either of the above statements, but 
simply presents them as given. The pub- 
lic must be its own judge. 

Editorial Note: Below are the other state- 
ments about the killing of Yellow Hand (who, 
according to Mr. Brininstool, was not a chief, 
but only a warrior). These are reprinted by 
ane from the magazine, Winners of the 

Wuo KILLep 


EXT to the “last survivor” 

massacre, there have been more claimants 
to the honor of having facilitated the entrance 
of the Yellow Handed Chief of the Cheyennes 
into the realm of the “Happy Hunting Ground” 
than other incident of note in Indian war- 
fare that has come to our knowledge. 

No less a personage than a retired major gen- 
eral of the United States Army was interviewed 
on the subject of this incident, and asserts that 
he saw the fight, and that Buffalo Bill was the 
victor over the chief, but that Cody did not scalp 
the chief. 

In this issue of Winners of the West will be 
found an article by one Jules Green, late scout, 
Fifth U. S. Cavalry, purporting to be an eyewit- 
ness also to the scrimmage, and in fact had con- 
siderable of a hand in rounding up the quarry 
and confesses that he could have easily killed the 
chief himself, but deferred to his superior, 
Cody. 

According to his statement 
did scalp the chief, and not only but he 
handled the chieftain’s locks in a rather sacrile- 
gious manner by using it as a slap stick in an 
exhibition of levity with a buck Indian, by slap- 
ping him in the face with it. 

Alfred James Mokler 1n his book, ‘“‘Transition 
of the West,” states that Buffalo Bill received 
and accepted a challenge from Chief Yellow Hand 
to engage in a duel to the death of one or both 
combatants. 

The duel occurred on Goose Creek, western 
Nebraska, and began with both men mounted, 
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but soon resulted in the killing of the mount of 
the chief, and the unhorsing of Cody. 

Yellow Hand made a savage attack on his op- 
ponent with a tomahawk, which Buffalo Bill 
warded off with his left arm, and with his right 
hand plunged a knife into the heart of Yellow 
Hand, and took his scalp and war bonnet. 


Comrade Jacob Blaut of Troop I, Fifth U. S. 
Cavalry, 1875-80, at this wricing a member of 
Newark, N. J., Camp No. 6, National Indian 
War Veterans, U. S. A., states, “I shot and 
stripped Yellow Hand.”’ 

Particularizing, Comrade Blaut states, ‘I was 


on picket duty in charge of three privates when 
early in the morning we sighted some Indians in 
the valley laying for two dispatch carriers who 
were in advance of our wagon train. 
“Chief Yellow Hand and fifteen of his 
made a charge for the dispatch carriers. 


Indians 


“TI sent a messenger to General Merritt, who 
joined us with his staff and ordered me, with 
Buffalo Bill, Green, two orderlies and my three 


men to charge the Indians, which we did, shout- 
ing and shooting. 

“When Chief Yellow Hand’s horse dropped, 
he took refuge behind a knoll, aiming his revolver 
at me. 

“I dropped from my horse, and running around 
the knoll, I shot and stripped Yellow Hand. Then 
Buffalo Bill took his scalp.” 





Sandy Griswold, sportsman and writer of 
Nebraska, was one of the most respected 
wild life authorities and one of the best- 
loved outdoorsmen of our time. 

Next Month 
one of his old pals writes about him in 
‘‘Sandy Griswold in the Old Days’’ 

By Eucene O. MayFIeLp 











With all due respect to this considerable com- 
pany of eyewitnesses of this important incident 
we are quite sure our readers as well as ourselves 
will feel that the evidence is somewhat contra- 
dictory to say the least, and no doubt the occa- 
sion was not one conducive to cool-headed think- 
ing. 

We 
ing 
say, “‘to 
Nest. 


full 


as 


credit for hav- 
the court would 


his knowledge and belief.” 


each witness 
truthfully, 
best of 


give 
testified 
the 


DeatH OF YELLOW Hanp, CHEYENNE CHIEF 

(As told by Jules Green, late scout Fifth Cav- 
alry, to the late Eilis T. Pierce, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak.; original letter now in the collection of 
R. S. Ellison, Casper, Wyo.) 


VERYTHING was quiet along the route until 

we got over on the War Bonnet, where Cody 
and I were riding some distance on the advance. 
We were going through a narrow valley with a 
hogback on the east side; a system of small, nar 
row gorges led up through this ridge, the walls of 
which were very rocky and precipitous. Bill was 
riding on the right, watching that side, while I 
looked the left side over for signs. 

Happening to look ahead at the same time, we 
saw the flash of a war bonnet ducking into one of 
those narrow gorges; an Indian must have rid 
den out of there, then, seeing us, he whirled his 
horse and dashed back in again, so we just got a 
flash of him. Checking our horses, Cody looked 
the ground over and saw a game trail leading up 


the hogback or ridge. He ordered me to take 
after the Indian and run him up to the head of 
the canyon, while he would take the path and 
get him as he came out at the head of the 
coulee. 


I spurred my horse and lay low on its side, 
and as the gorge was crooked I did not see him 
for a few minutes; but finally there was a 
straightaway, and I had a good view of him. He 
was looking backward, watching to be follewed; 


he did not shoot at me but kept straight ahead, 
evidently looking for Pahaska (Long Hair), as 
the Indians called Buffalo Bill. As we neared 


the top, he commenced watching the top south, 
expecting that Bill was up there; but evidently 
he sensed 


danger, for he paid no more at- 
tention to me but lay low on the left side 
of his pony, looking over its neck at the top 
of the ridge. 


I was close enough to have killed him with my 
Colt’s pistol; all at once he sat straight up and 
fired at the top of the ridge. Just then, Bill’s 
gun barked, and Yellow Hand went over the left 
side of his pony, stone-dead. I then rode up and 
here came Bill, who said that the Indian surely 
had his number, but he (Cody) shot so quick he 
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beat him to it, the Indian’s bullet having passed 
close to his head Bill scalped Yellow Hand and 
his trappings, but ran 
back into our cavyard,” which he did. 
ught a lot of junk he had _ stripped 
from the Indian, and I asked why, when he had 
such a ¢ hi », he didn’t shoot Yellow Hand. 
He smiled and said, ‘‘Doc, have you forgotten 
what you learned in the Army—to obey orders? 
Bill didn’t tell me to kill the buck, but to 


said, ‘Jules, you can have 
his he rse 


Green bre 


the regiment went into camp 
Colonel Carr handed Cody a dispi 
over to Red Clou 
back next day. Bill started, ar 
found the Indians in an ugl 
the stoc kade, 


and to stay 






he horse Atte supper 


4 Bear ficers and he were having a good time, 
vhen about 11 p. m. in walked a big buck 
Hand’s scalp hanging on Bill’s 
id t him, ‘Where did you’ get that 
nhooked the bucl 


scalp, gave the buck 
with it, and 


asked him how 


blanket and 


a slap across the face 


he liked it. The Indian drew up his 


rted trotting for the door, threatening all kinds 

of vengeance The officers chided Bill for his 

for they expected that the Indians would 

he there howling in a short time; but Bill passed 

off with the promise that he would be there to 
head the reception committee when they arrived 

They played until 2 a. m. when Bill told the 

hostle to ge his horse ready then after ex- 

1 the ches and tightening them up a 

hit, he instructed the man to keep quiet, but d 
“Whe I motion you to throw the stockade ope 

( throw it wide open quick and jump _ back, 

I can make a quick getaway.” The man did 

nd Bill spurred his horse, dropped on one 

e of him, shot out of the gate and rode straight 

1e White R Not meeting any oppositio1 

e turned up by the Willows and was soon in the 


Next afternoon he was back on the job with 





e troops I asked Bill when he visited me a 

ort time before his death, if he had heard lately 

of Jules Gree He studied awhile and repeated, 

Gree Gree wher did I know him, Doc?” 
I “In the low Hand duel.” “Oh, ye 

ed Bill I haven’t heard of Green 


twenty year st have turned in.” 
Pierce adds of his own accord “T have given 
the facts ; they were ven direct to me Old 
Pahaska sleeps on Lookout Mountain, coyotes 
picked the bones of Yellow Hand over on the W 
Bonnet nd the game is closed; but it would be 
well to put these things down straight while it 
he done Green was alone with Bill when 
Ve w liand was killed, and it took both ef them 
Desert Deer Hunt 
(Continued from page 27) 
Fritz had gone. Shot after shot echoed 
and reechoed across the canyons. Then 


silence, and ten minutes later 1 came on the 
horse browsing on the jack oaks. I drank, 
mounted, and rode off toward the sound 
of the shooting. Topping the far ridge 
where I was sure I'd find the boys, I yelled. 
No answer. I dismounted, tied Blackie, 
and velled again. Still silence. I discov- 
ered I was hungry, got out raisins and 
chocolate and, after lunching, found it was 
12 o'clock. Taking out the glasses, | 
scanned the country below me. Nothing 
showed up that looked like horse or man, 
but, raising the glasses, I discovered just 
under the rim rock across the canyon a 
line of moving objects. Examination 
showed them to be a line of fourteen fine 
bucks. One by one, they topped the ridge 
and disappeared. What a wonderful sight, 
I mused, a sight that in all probability 
one could see nowhere else in all the 
world. 

At 12:30, just when I was consulting my 
compass and deciding I would have to make 
my own way to camp, there came a hail 
from up the ridge to the right, and Elmer 
and Fritz rode up. Elmer’s hands were 
bloody, and the kid brother’s grin wouldn’t 


have gone through a barn door. 
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To my inquiries I was told it was a big 
one, with 6 even points on a side, with per- 
fect brow points. On riding north, Fritz 
had raised three bucks close in, but his 
horse became unruly and by the time he 
went into action the bucks were past 200 
yards and in high gear. Selecting the big- 


gest one, four of his six shots went 
home, and Fritz had secured a splendid 
trophy. 


After lunching some more, we rode west 
another mile, seeing one more buck across 
a wide canyon, and, though I threw up 
dirt close by and got rid of another clip 
of shells, my score still totaled zero. Fritz 
started to kid me as we swung into a big 
circle and angled off toward where his 
buck was hung up. I was in no frame of 
mind for it, and was vowing to shoot into 
the black next round, when two fine bucks 
cover ahead and bounded up _ the 
slope across our front. They looked easy, 


| r¢ ike 





Elmer dressing out the author’s buck 


but after each shot they kept going. Elmer 
swore now. Then behind me came _ the 
spiteful crack of Fritz’s Savage, and the 


rear buck lunged forward, recovered and 
wobbled out of sight over the hill. 


W* MOUNTED and rode hard for 
the crest. Once there we made out 
one buck down the slope, running easily. 
The other was nowhere in sight. “He's 
down somewhere close,” said Elmer. We 
rode forward and circled back and forth, 
but though the hill was fairly open here, 
we could find nothing. “We need a good 
retriever,” called Fritz from his perch on 
his high roan. 


Elmer went back to the ridge to get 
the trail where the wounded animal had 
crossed, when a hail from the young 


brother brought us down on the gallop. 
The buck was lying where he had collapsed 
in running, in a clump of purple sage. We 
were dumfounded as we looked him over. 
On his head was the biggest set of forked 
anv of us had ever seen, and as 
even as if they had been made to order. 
He was as fat as a prize steer and, 
though only 2 points on a side, we were 
very pleased. The spread was 28 inches 
and the height the same, indeed an un- 
usual head. We laughed and jested as we 
dressed him out. Even I felt the day a 


horns 





success. We were out in a grand country, 
playing a man’s game, and after all the 
reward of the day is in how you play th 
game, not in the stakes you win. 

We found the Savage 150 open bullet 
had all but severed the right hind leg at 
the knee, leaving it dangle only by a ribbon 
of skin. Then passing forward it cut 
across the abdomen and ranging forward 
did terrible execution. In Fritz’s first buck 
of the day, the sixth shot had gone home 
to the shoulder blade, crushing it, going 
to pieces and coming out up and down the 
neck like buckshot, as it ranged forward. 
I do not think from my experiences and 
observations afield, that a better deer gun 
or cartridge has been placed in the hands 


of the sportsman than the Savage .300, 
particularly with the 180-grain Wester 
bullet. 

OADING the forked horn, we headed 


for buck No. 1, Fritz preferring to d 
the walking. He is built heavy, with not 
too great length of leg, and the day atop 
the tall roan was trying. “Some day I'll 
write a poem on how I weathered the 
storm on the hurricane deck of old Baldy 
here,” he said. 

Coming to the first buck, I found him in 
deed a splendid specimen. A great spread 
of even antlers, a trophy to prize. After 
a lot of gallivanting around, considerable 
forcible persuasion, and a hurricane of 
loud and abusive language, Baldy finally 
submitted to be saddled with buck No. 1 
All the way to camp though, he alternate], 
kicked, and bucked, and snorted, as_ the 
horns caught in the tree branches and dug 
an antler point into his ribs. 

We saw a fair sprinkling of deer on the 
way in, but no good bucks, and that, cou 
pled with the fact that my shooting confi 
dence had been knocked into a cocked hat, 
and that Fritz’s license was full, accounted 
for our not firing another shot. It was 
long after dark when we caught the gleam 
of our camp fire through the pines and 
staggered wearily in. But there is no sting 
in the memory of weary bodies numbed by 
a task well done, and, as we ate the hot 
supper the cook had waiting, we discussed 
with laugh and jest the events of the day. 
The cook was told in detail how a qualified 
expert rifleman from the Army had blasted 
round holes through the clear mountain 
air, and how the dirt did fly whenever he 
pulled the trigger. Cook was a sympa- 
thetic soul and said, “Never mind, Lieu- 
tenant, you know the old saying that the 
worm will turn.” “Thank you, Jim,” |] 
said, “I feel the part all right.” 

Next day we stayed in camp, skinned 
out our trophies, ate, and rested. I no- 
ticed that Fritz moved rather stiffly and 
sort of backed up easily when he sat down. 
When I mentioned this to him casually, he 
cast a mean look toward the log horse 
corral and gave a contemptuous snort. 
That night, according to my diary, was 
bitterly cold, and next morning the venison 
was frozen as stiff as a board. 


x 7:30 next morning we rode awa) 
. from camp, taking a pine ridge that 
led northwest. A cold wind was blowing. 
and one had the feeling that winter was 
soon to fall on this high region. Within 
half an hour we had seen dozens of does 
and fawns and an occasional buck. Elmer 
said the deer were moving down and that 
in a few days we would see more than we 
had been seeing. 

At the end of an hour we turned left 
and cut through a beautiful glade of small 
pine, aspen and jack oak. Elmer stopped 
suddenly and pointed. Next a big pine 
stood a buck that reminded me of one -~of 
Landseer’s stags. I nearly fell off my 
horse, jerked the gun from the scabbard, 
forgot my internal vows of being deliber- 
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ate, and hauled up and shot. The buck 
lunged forward into the jack oak thicket. 
| reloaded, ran round my horse which had 
gotten in my way, and stepped into the 
clear just as a buck burst from the far 
side of the oak thicket. “There goes my 
buck,” I said to myself and let drive. He 
kept going and I kept shooting. He con- 
tinued the process, but I had to stop be- 
cause my gun has a limit on its ammuni- 
tion capacity. I wanted to hide, to wrap 
that gun around the nearest tree, to tear 
my hair. Actually, I just stood there and 
must have looked as dumb as a post. I saw 
I'ritz, who had ridden out with us, though 
ona different horse, and Elmer, ride madly 
down to the oak thicket. Then came Fritz’s 
yell, “Here he is, guy. Man, he’s a beau- 
ty.” At first it wouldn’t soak in. Then 
vradually I began showing signs of intelli- 
gence and understood that the buck which 
dashed away from the thicket was not the 
one which I'd shot at, and that, barring 
the possibility that the two guys down be- 
low weren't kidding me, I had at last got- 
ten a deer. I turned for Blackie, and for 
once he was there. I made at him and, to 
keep in the spirit of the times and the 
country, I tried to leap for the saddle, dis- 
regarding the stirrups. I’d finish this thing 
with a flourish, My dive had a world 
of speed and power behind it, but my hand 
slipped off the pommel, and I soared over 
Blackie’s back like a runaway comet, nose 
diving down the far side, and landing on 
my neck and shoulders. 


HE birds sang, but I wouldn’t be kept 

down now; scrambling up, I looked for 
Blackie. There he stood, head still down. 
for once he hadn't moved a muscle. Yells 
greeted me from the canyon below. 

“What the .... you mean by that Buf- 
falo Bill stuff? Come on down here and 
claim your deer. Walk down and lead that 
horse, he ain’t used to trick riders,” etc., 
crc. 

In the scrub I found the biggest buck 
I'd ever seen. His horns were very heavy 
in the beams, and had a sweeping spread, 
though uneven in points. One side carried 
8 and the other only 5. The Springfield 
bullet had gone through the lung cavity 
behind the front shoulders. “Just where 
[ aimed,” I admitted. “Yeh,” said the kid 
brother. 

Happily, we loaded the prize and turned 
toward camp. It was one more wonderful 
day on the plateau. We stayed more days, 
and rode, and tramped, and looked, and 
took pictures. In the evenings we planned 
with Elmer to return to this land another 
year and, with a pack, hunt the cougars 
whose tracks and kills we found time after 
time. And next time we came we would 
stay long enough to ride after wild horses, 
with which the surrounding country 
swarmed. Each day, we came more into 
the spirit of the place; each day, we fell 
more under the spell of those wild crags 
jutting out of the rim rock, of the won- 
derful clarity of the night skies, of the 
unforgettable wonder of the sunrise and 
sunset, of the slopes covered with beauti- 
ful timber, where the deer herds fed, 
and slept, and lived, of the wild, limit- 
less stretches of desert that stretched 
away from this oasis, seemingly to in- 
hnitv. 


Outwitted— Five Trout 
(Continued from page 15) 


the right time came. Of course the short- 
est cast I could possibly make carried it 
well past the spot I wished to reach, so 
I knew that wouldn’t do. Besides I wanted 
the fly to imitate a nymph rising from the 
stream bottom. With this in mind, I 
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weighted the fly so that it would sink read- 
ily to bottom. 

“Just about the time I let the weighted 
fly sink for the first time, in order to see 
how it worked, the sun broke through an 
opening in the tree tops and disclosed the 
bottom of the creek to me. I saw the fly 
hit bottom in what I figured a likely spot 
for a nymph to rise from, and quick as a 
flash the thought came to me that the thing 
to do was to leave it right there until the 
trout came back. In that way I would 
not be taking any chances of scaring him 
by the movement of my arms and rod, a 
possibility which was quite likely if I 
waited until he was in position before 
dropping the fly into the water. Besides, 
it seemed to me that to have him see the 
fly sinking into the water, preparatory to 
having it rise from the bottom, would ab- 
solutely ruin the effect I wanted to pro- 
duce. 

“So I waited for the trout to come back. 
Some wait! As long as the sun shone 
directly into the water it wasn’t so bad 





A 3-pound brown, caught by Sheldon 
Vail on the Au Sable in 1921 on a 
Brown Spider, No. 16 





because I could see what was going on, 
but after it became hidden behind the for- 
est wall, and I could no longer see whether 
the trout returned or not, it got very tire- 
some indeed. Still I did not want to be 
premature, so I waited and waited, hoping 
that I would get some indication that the 
fish was at his using place. 

“Then I got chilly, and then positively 
cold; so cold that my teeth chattered, and 
my body shook as with the ague. I stood 
it as long as I could, and then decided to 
take a chance. I pulled gently on the fly. 
It would not start with the gentle urge, 
so I pulled harder. Still it would not 
come. I began to cuss, softly, under my 
breath. It looked as if my elaborately 
planned coup was doomed at the very start, 
because the fool fly had hooked to a snag 
or something. 


“TXXASPERATED, I gave the rod a 

decided jerk. Something gave, just 
for an instant. Then it was fast again. I 
gave it another yank! The reel sang with 
a strident scream as the line speeded from 
it! I was fast, solidly fast, to the big 
trout. 

“Well, stories of fighting fish are all 
much alike, you’ve heard many of 
them, so I won't pester you with it, 
but, say—I was almost drowned before 
I landed him.” 

“He was worth all you went through, 
and then some,” I said. “Besides, that is 


a trick worth knowing and may be worked 
with variations and without standing up 
to one’s neck in water to do it. And now, 
George, how about the other native, the 
2-pounder? How come you had him 
mounted, when he’s from the same country 
and only half as large as the one you 
just told of ?” 

“Well,” George chuckled, “he was a 
tough nut to crack, and it took me the 
better part of two seasons to get him. I 
can't say that I am exactly proud of the 
method I used to outwit him, but still it 
was rather interesting, so I felt him worthy 
a mount. 

“He made his regular hang-out on the 
lake side of the Rube Wood Rock in 
Sucker Brook Flow. Why, I do _ not 
know, as it was out of the channel, away 
from the regular haunts of his species. 
I saw him jump there one day, as I sat 
in my boat, greasing my fly line. At first 
I thought that he had just happened to go 
into this water for a side exploration or 
something, but after seeing him in the 
identical spot on three subsequent visits I 
realized that it was most certainly his 
home location. Then, of course, I began 
fishing for him, first using all the regular 
methods and tricks of fly fishing, trying 
different times of the day and night, and 
all that. The memory of my experience 
with the Brandy Brook trout still fresh 
in my mind, I tried that trick, except that 
I didn’t get into the water, it being too 
deep. He rose a number of times, not to 
anything I offered him but just for the 
sake of jumping, I guess. It was when 
he did this that I noticed a whitish scar 
on his side, and so could identify him 
easily. 


“ N THE last day of the first season, 

I tried bait. Worms, minnows, 
crickets and grubs were all offered to him, 
in the best approved style. Each one he 
refused, with great positiveness and in his 
own way. After each offering he would 
come to the surface and flop out of the 
water, whacking it viciously with his tail, 
as much as to say, ‘You poor fool, don’t 
you suppose I know that there is a hook 
attached to those morsels you are throw- 
ing at me?’ 

“IT dreamed about that trout all winter, 
and wondered if I would ever have the 
opportunity of trying for him again; of 
course, never expecting to. Imagine my 
surprise when, the following year, as I 
gazed sentimentally at the Rube Wood 
Rock one July day, a good trout jumped 
clear of the water on the lake side of it. 
I tingled with excitement when I recog- 
nized the unmistakable scar which identi- 
fied him as my uncatchable trout of the 
previous year. He had thrown the gaunt- 
let for another season’s contest. 

“T caught mighty few trout that year. 
The time I spent at Rube Wood Rock was 
scandalous, and it did seem so hopeless. 
I believe that trout got a great kick out 
of my futile efforts to catch him. At last 
I got desperate and decided to use drastic 
measures to capture him. First I procured 
some large night crawlers. These I tied 
into one large, wriggling mass, after bury- 
ing an exceedingly sharp No. 1 eyed model 
perfect hook in the center of them. To 
the hook I had attached a 14-foot leader of 
3X gut. When finished, it was almost 
impossible to detect that the worms were 
attached to anything at all. Then I went 
directly to the rock, and with the aid of 
a branch chased the trout away from his 
usual haunts. I didn’t want him to see 
what was going on. After this I sank 
the gob of worms, so that they rested right 
where the fish loved to lurk, and then I 
anchored the boat out in the channel to 
await developments. 

“An hour passed, then two. The sun 
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sank behind the hills. 
hope, almost but not quite. 
my rod tip bend, ever so slightly. 
ered it and got my slack ready. 

started to slide through the guides! 
prayed for steady nerves! The line stopped 


I almost gave up 
Then I saw 

I low- 
The line 


I 


running out, suddenly. I raised the rod 

tip, felt the throbbing of a fish, and set 

the hook with a firm, steady strike. And 

that’s all. I had fooled him at last.” 

(= paused, got up from his chair 
and turned on the light. 

“Just a moment till I fill my pipe an’ 
I'll tell you about the big brown,” he 
said dreamily. 

The pipe glowing once more and the 
room in darkness again, George continued 
his tale of the five trout. 

“That 8-pound cannibal came from a 
small spring brook. I was fishing my 
favorite pool one day, when I saw a large 
swirl at the head of it. At the same time, 
a number of small natives leaped from 
the water in a frantic manner, and I saw 
one of them, an 8-incher, suddenly disap- 
pear as if drawn under by a whirlpool. Of 
course the sight gave me a great thrill. I 
figured that a big brown had got in there, 
so I went to work at once and tried to 
take him. 

“But, like most big trout, he did not fall 
easily. After spending some four hours 
casting over the pool without getting any 
indication, I finally gave it up for that day. | 
The following day, I went prepared with 
spinners, streamers, bucktails, phantom 
minnows, and what not. Still I did not get 
any results, although I saw the big fellow 
swirl twice while I was trying, but I do | 
think he was feeding on the natives and 
not looking over my offerings. 

“T decided that the only way to get this 
fish was by the use of live bait, so the 
next time I went to the brook I carried 
with me a bucket full of choice minnows. 
Of course I used a large hook, figuring 
that I would need it to land him, and | 
really thought he would come readily 
enough. But he didn’t, he absolutely re- 
fused, and it wasn’t because he was off 
feed either, because I saw him gobble up 
a number of small trout and redfins, even 
while I fished. 

“This state of affairs went on for at 
least two weeks. Every day I spent from 
two to three hours trying for that trout. 
The small fish in the poo! were gradually 
dwindling away, and daily I expected him 
to decide that my bait was worth taking, 
or else find that he had left the hole for 
more productive foraging. 3ut neither 
happened. 


“EXINALLY I got disgusted, threw my 

entire bucket of minnows into the pool, 
and said in a loud voice that I was through, 
and that he could have my bait, hook 
free, just the way he wished it. 

“Then I got to thinking about it, and 
the more I thought the more I became con- 
vinced that the reason I failed in taking 
this nsh was because he saw the hook and 
knew it was dangerous. sesides, I had 
to cast the minnow some distance in order 
to get it to where he was, and no doubt 
that also made him suspicious, as it cer- 
tainly wasn’t natural for a minnow to come 
falling out of the air into the water. 

“With this in mind, I conceived an idea 
that I thought would turn the trick. I 
first made a tandem rig, the lower hook 
being a No. 18 wet fly and the upper or 
line one a No. 8 plain hook. This is how 
I doped it out. With the tiny 18 fly I would 
first catch a minnow, then, the big trout 
seeing the minnow struggling on the sur- 
face as if in distress, he would figure it 
an easy meal and take him readily. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ I thought, ‘he would never get sus- | 
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25-20 
Calibre 
Only 


20-inch round barrel. Plain 
trigger. Magazine capacity 6. Weight 
about 5% pounds. Regular price $27.05. 


Our special purchase of 100 of these guns 


enables us to offer them 321 75 
the sensationally low price of e 
$31.95 


New $48.00 Model 54 Winchester, 
bolt action, .30-30 calibre. Special 

FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED—ORDER TODAY 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE GUN AND 
FISHING TACKLE CUT PRICE CATALOG 

MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 
Est. 1878 
MAX COOK, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








Puild a Summer Home 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine of 
helpful ideas. 
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Get Your Camping Books from 
| the Outdoor Life Book Shop, 


RUPTURE IS 
NOT A TEAR 


Your physician will tell you that hernia (rup- 
ture) is a muscular weakness in the abdominal 
wall.— Do not be satisfied with merely bracing 
these weakened muscles, with your condition 
probably growing worse every day. Strike at 
the real cause of the trouble! When that 
cause is removed, your rupture is gone. 


NO BREAK TO HEAL 


Learn how to strengthen the weakened mus- 
cles and close the hernial opening as nature 
intended, so the rupture .can’t come down. 
Thousands have done it, here and abroad. For 
almost a quarter of a century numerous sworn 
statements report complete recovery and free- 
dom from uncomfortable mechanical supports, 
without delay from work. 


SEND NO MONEY 


A test of the scientific self-treatment men- 
tioned in coupon below is available to you, 
whether you are young or old, man or woman. 
For your own good convince yourself, at no 

| cost, by mailing the coupon below, Today, NOW! 


FREE TEST COUPON 
Plapao Co., 733 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me a Free 10 day test supply of the 
remedial factor Plapao and 48-page illus- 
trated book on Rupture; no charge for this 
now or later. 
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picious, because he will see the minnow as 
it takes the fly, and think its actions per- 
iectly natural.’ 

“Luck was with me when I went to try 
out this new method. The minnows were 
all congregated in one corner of the pool, 
not far from where the big fellow lay, and 

had not started to chase them yet. I 
cast my trick fly over the minnows, and 
one of the largest took it immediately. 
I let him flounder about a bit and then 
released the strain so that he swam away 
rather dazed and uncertain. Then I saw 
a large, dark shadow approach the bait 
swiftly, there came a violent swirl, and I 
was fast to the big trout. That was where 
the No. 8 hook came in. I figured that he 
would take the whole thing in his mouth 
if he took at all, and the No. 8 hook would 
hold where the 18 would be almost cer- 
tain to tear out. And it all worked out 
just the way I figured it.” 

“It sure was some figuring,” I com- 

ented. “And now for the tale of that 
3-pound brown you have.” 


“Y ELL, the taking of him had more 
Y to do with a trick way of fishing 
than anything else. He lived in a hole, 
the lower end of which was a_ veritable 
jungle of debris that towered some 5 feet 
above the surface of the water. He was 
a ready riser to the dry fly, probably be- 
cause he knew he could escape easily. | 
know that I hooked him a dozen times, and 
lost him each time, as I could not hold 
him away from the mass of junk. 

“After a while, the fact that I could 
never take this trout by the method I was 
using penetrated my thick skull and started 
me thinking of ways and means to effect 
his capture without resorting to bait and 
heavy tackle. This is the way I doped 
it out. 

“Owing to the high pile of debris, I had 
always fished from the upstream side, 
throwing a loop in the line in order to 
get the proper float without drag. I de- 
cided to change this and to fish from the 
pile of debris itself. Then when he took 
the fly I would instantly jump into the 
water and thus frighten him away from 
the dangerous snags. 

“As the trout lay only 10 or 12 feet 
above the pile, I got into position about 
two hours before I intended casting for 
him. I figured that in doing this he would 
become accustomed to seeing me there and 
would be ready to take when the fly floated 
over him. 

“Tt all worked out just as I planned. On 
“ very first cast he came prettily. I set 

he hook and immediately jumped or rather 
fell into the brook. Already he was dan- 
gerously close to the snags, but when he 
saw me come wallowing into the stream 
he made a wild rush upstream, making my 
reel sing as the slack took up and the 
line became taut. 


“Ht REALIZED his mistake after a 
time, and started downstream again, 
but I was prepared and scared him back. 
By t Re time he had tired somewhat, and 
then I got complete control of the situa- 
tion. I don’t know who was the more 
played out, the trout or I, but anyway I 
got him, and that was that.” 

“Some feat to be proud of,” I laughed. 
“Who else but you would ever think of 
doing such a thing to outwit a fish?” 

“T figured it was dumb luck more than 
anything else,” said George, modestly. 
“And now, as it is getting late, I'll 
finish off with my tale of the rainbow, 
the only really decent size rainbow I’ve 
ever taken. 


“To catch a big rainbow had always 


been one of my cherished desires, and of 
course you know that one’s chances of 
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doing that in eastern waters are mighty 
slim. For years I searched for that big 
fish, and finally I found him, in an Adiron- 
dack stream. He used in the whitest and 
swiftest water I had ever seen a trout in. 
By chance I saw him leap one day when 
passing’ this stretch of water to get above 
into more likely-looking water. 

“Once I saw him, I could not fish for 
anything else. I stopped then and there 
and spent the rest of the day casting wet 
flies, spinners and other artificials over him 
until I was blue in the face. Oddly enough, 
the thought of trying a dry fly over him 
never occurred to me, perhaps because the 
water was so confoundedly turbulent that 
[I could not conceive floating a dry fly on 
it. At any rate, I never tried it, and I 
left the trout right where I had seen him, 
that time. 


“| DID not get the opportunity of fish- 
ing for that rainbow again until two 
weeks later. In the meantime I stopped 
in my favorite tackle store and happened 
to mention my affair with the fish. The 
salesman, a real angler, took out a box of 
salmon dry flies, tied on No. 6 L S hooks, 
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and asked me to give one of them a try, 
as he thought they were wonderful for 
extra large fish, the kind one usually takes 
on bait. On his recommendation I bought 
the Colonel Monell pattern. It was an all 
palmer fly—gray with a red stripe body. 
It looked like a feather duster more than 
anything else. I really didn’t have much 
faith in it personally, but the salesman 
was such a good fellow and was so en- 
thusiastic over it that I fell. 

“T forgot all about this fly when I got 
to fishing for the big fellow. I fished for 
him all day long, at intervals, and never 
saw sight or sign of him, wasn’t even sure 
that he was there any more. Sunset came, 
then twilight. Then I thought about that 
feather duster fly, the Colonel Monell. 
One last chance! I could still see a large 
ly like that on the water! 

“One dozen casts later, I was giving up 
hope. Even at first I could only get an 
occasional glimpse of the fly in the white 
water; now I couldn’t see it at all. I 
made what I thought a faulty cast. I im- 
mediately started to lift the fly from the 
water. As I did so, I heard a loud splash 
above the roar of the stream, felt a heavy 
weight, and knew I was fast to the trout 
of my heart’s desire. Lucky indeed that I 
had put on a new and heavy leader. For- 
tunate that I had selected my bass rod 
for the day’s fishing. Of all the exciting 
battles I have had with various fish in 
my day, this one topped them all. I can 
not understand yet how I ever landed him. 
When I did I breathed a huge sigh of 
gratitude and went for home as fast as 
I could get packed up and off. For 
beauty, give me the native. For wisdom, 
give me the brown. For pure, thrilling 
fight, give me the rainbow, and that’s that.” 





So the tale of the five trout ended, and 
I went home to dream of monstrous fish 
and mysterious ways of outwitting them. 
George Blankin has had the best that life 
has to offer an angler, with monuments 
to commemorate the high spots of his an- 
gling career. I only hope that we all may 
be as fortunate. 


In the Land of Manana for 
Deer and Quail 
(Continued from page 17) 


Came the deer hunt on a cold, dark 
morning, 

George Cota lived 7 miles over the 
trail on the edge of a good deer country. 
He invited us to his ranch for a hunt— 
a primitive dwelling in the heart of the 
mountains where he was quite contentedly 
spending his life, with a wife and two 
kids, some horses, cows and poultry. Joe 
agreed to be at our camp one morning at 
5 o'clock with horses. He kept his word, 
riding over a rough trail in the dark to 
be on time. I admired Joe for the easy 
way he performed this task and much 
more after I had ridden back with him 
and had heard a story of how he took 
forty-three turkeys over this wilderness 
trail. Dropping a grain of corn every 
few paces the turkeys followed him for 7 
miles to the mine, where they were then 
transported to Tecate by auto. Not a 
turkey was lost, and he did this stunt 
without help. It took him all day, stop- 
ping occasionally to allow them to feed 
and rest where the narrow trail through 
brush and rocks would sometimes widen. 
But to Joe it was only a detail of the 
difficult things that have to be done off 
the beaten trail. It just occurred to him 
that to lure them with corn would be 
easier than making several trips by pack 
horse. 


HAT afternoon we rode about 4 miles 

to Joe’s favorite deer country, over a 
trail which often faded into stubborn 
scrub oak, and came to a burned area 
which Joe had purposely fired to attract 
the deer. The tender shoots and buds 
that follow are irresistible to deer, and in 
such places hunting them is made less 
difficult. 

I followed the fresh tracks of what I 
judged to be a small buck of the year. 
They took me through the burn to the 
top of a rough granite mountain into a 
thicket of manzanita brush, where I found 
it had left its bed at my approach and 
sneaked down the opposite side of the 
mountain. Dusk approaching prevented 
further tracking, and I returned to the 
horses quite satisfied that we would get 
venison in this likely-looking country 
with a morning hunt. 

Our return to Joe’s cabin mostly in the 
dark was a ride that none but an enthusi- 
astic deer hunter would get mixed up 
with. In order to save time, Joe led us 
through a “burn” of snags and boulders 
which left our knees bare, tore us out of 
the saddle at times, and slapped our faces 
until, well, when we got on the trail again 
and lit a cigarette Sutt appeared as if he 
had had a hard bunch of luck in a game 
of strip poker. 

p was cold at Joe’s place at an altitude 

5,000 feet, and while I agreed with Sutt 
+ for more reasons than one the after- 
noon hunting is not so good, the plan to 
get up at 4:30 a. m. and ride 4 miles was 
not a comforting anticipation, for I knew 
old Jack would be out to put a mantle of 
frost over the landscape before morning, 
and I can stand cold about as well as 
Sam Magee—you know, the fellow that 
Robert Service threw into the furnace 
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and he yelled out, “Please close the door, 


it’s too drafty in here. 


HE spice of the program came with the 

supper at Joe’s, and as a result of the 
several meals we ate, I am now convinced 
that starch, protein and calories are only 
names for dietitians to play with. Joe’s 
wife had prepared a bounteous Mexican 
dinner for us—not that it was any dif- 
ferent than they had been used to as to 
quality, but simply a little heavy on 
variety and abundance. It started off 
with a brand of soup that had a personal- 
ity to it, as well as some homemade 
cheese and potatoes (queer but nourish- 
ing); tortillas, dull-looking dough 
spanked by hand until thin and _ half- 
cooked on top of the stove, disguised 
with wild honey (very indigestible but 
passable); frejoles—pronounced free-ho- 
les—otherwise red beans, hot with pep- 
pers, and blank of other seasoning; 
machaca, a combination of fried onions 
and pounded jerky, and some foreign in- 
gredients boiled into a soupy mass, the 
recipe of which went over my head in 
Spanish. The piece de resistance was 
bean pie, a turn-over crust filled with 
beans and sweetened with sugar. - Joe’s 
squaw wife beamed with delight as 
Sutt and I covered most everything with 
the honey in order to kill the taste and 
devoured it with apparent relish. They 
had put on a feast for us so we acknowl- 
edged their hospitality by displaying our 
histrionic ability with our gastronomic 
capacity. 


LITTLE picture of real life came aft- 
4 er supper when we all sat around a 
small sheet iron stove to eat pinon nuts and 
smoke cigarettes. Even Joe’s wife had 
advanced far enough from the stone age 
to roll her own, and, together with her 
streak of humor which often broke out 
in a raucous howl at my attempts to 
speak her language, presented a hospit- 
able atmosphere to the strange and primi- 
tive surroundings. Had I the gift of 
Mark Twain or of O. Henry, the laughs 
we enjoyed would go down in history. 
However, if we laughed at them as well 
as with them it was not in derision— 
just grown-up children, these people, 
simple and unsophisticated, with little 
idea of what is going on along the high- 
ways far from their retreat of tran- 
quility. 

Before the day broke, I heard Joe go 
out to feed the horses, and his squaw was 
making a fire when I broke the news to 
my snoring pal that life was astir on the 
Rancho Bancos and that we were 4 miles 
from the deer country. Getting out of 
those blankets was nothing less than 
misery at 5. o’clock—stars_ shining 
brightly, the rugged peaks above the can- 
yon in somber silhouette, and the cold 
penetrating. The day was just breaking 
as we climbed into our saddles and then 
rode for an hour or more to the hunting 
ground. As we approached the spot we 
had planned to hunt from, I lingered to 
examine some fresh tracks, and looking 
up saw Sutt pulling at his gun which he 
had tied to his saddle. I rode up quickly 
and got the news that a 3-point buck had 
walked in plain view of them, not more 
than 100 yards away. Joe had failed to 
fill his magazine, Sutt couldn’t get his 
gun in time, and I, all ready for such an 
emergency, was out of the picture. Well, 
as it turned out, Sutt got the buck, but 
we all spent a couple of hours tracking 
before coming up to him, which only 
proved again how seldom a buck is taken 
without hard hunting. We followed him 
down a burned-over canyon where the 
surface was like powder, and his tracks 
were as clean as if they had been in snow, 


then jumped him from the 
brushy ridge to where he 
through a burn to lie down. But our 
strategy was too much for him. He left 
it, just as we expected, and Sutt was not 
over 50 yards from the spot where the 
buck again took to the burn on the trot. 
Sutt’s .250 Savage broke the silence of 
the Los Bancos Mountains and the first 
buck crumpled—a nice 3-pointer which 
proved to be the same species inhabiting 
the southern coast range of California 
and known as the California mule deer 
(Adocoileus hemionus californicus), a 
sub-specific form of the big mule deer of 
the Rockies, and would weigh 150 pounds 
avoirdupois. On our way back to the 
ranch Joe and I got several shots at 
a forked horn bounding in zigzag leaps 
over the manzanitas and dropped him just 
as he was about to reach safety on the 
opposite side of a ridge. This gave us 
plenty of meat for all and was a satisfy- 
ing finale to the hunt. 

Sutt suggested we put in the last day 
hunting mountain quail for home con- 
sumption. But about the first thing I did 
was to flush an immense flock of the 
valley variety and couldn't resist. 
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THE GAUR °F INDIA 
IS ONE OF THE MOST 
DANGEROUS OF ALL 
BEASTS TO HUNT 





ever, the combination of the two species 
which fell to my .20 made a pretty pic- 
ture, while Sutt took a California limit 
of the big mountaineers, bringing a de- 
lightful end to a glorious trip, and here’s 
my tip—if you want game and the good 
things that go with it, over the border 
it is! 


Klein in Africa 


(Continued from page 23) 


that they were reinforced with bludgeons, 
swords and shields. Klein managed to 
keep the weak-kneed performers at their 
task long enough to secure another quaint 
picture record. 

Still another curious comedy enacted be- 
fore Klein’s amused éyes occurred when 
he chanced upon a cub hunting food for 
an old lion, whose teeth and limbs weren't 
as efficient as of yore. To offset these 
natural deficiencies, the four-footed patri- 
arch had shrewdly trained the youngster 
to supply the daily squares. 

Klein has many and varied helpful hints 
to offer prospective tropical big game hunt- 
ers. In the first place, he insists that one’s 
marksmanship must be pretty reliable. For 
lion hunting he recommends a double-bar- 
reled weapon, packing a .470 bullet, as 
there is no time to manipulate a maga- 
zine rifle when a lion is tearing toward 
you. 3y shouting just before a_ lion 
springs, the professional Nimrod often de- 
lays the animal long enough to obtain a 
better mark. As the element of surprise 
is quite common in the African 
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flesh country, one must school himself not 
to lose his head. Another requisite is ac- 
quaintance with the laws and signs of the 
trail. As jungle denizens are most fre- 
quently abroad at night, Klein suggests 
that Zeiss binoculars, whose lenses vir- 
tually pierce the blackness, be numbered 


among the items of equipment. British 
double-barreled Cordite rifles and Army 


Springfields are other favorites of this 
expert. 

Big game hunts come high, $100 a day 
being a conservative figure. Traveling 
light and depending for food principally on 
game bagged during the progress of the 
trip may bring the daily cost as low as $25. 
The law of the African tropics prescribes 
that the “boys,” as the native attendants 
are known, be supp'ied with stout footgear 
as a protection against the prick of the 
thorn bush. The wage for the native hire 
averages a few cents for each savage. 
While Klein has often led royalty and 
many of our big butter and egg men to 
the jungle slaughter, his most distinguished 
patrons were the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland. Though he has slain over a 
hundred lions, this enviable record would 
have been far greater if he had forsworn 
professional guiding. In that event, in 
stead of standing idly by while he per 


mitted patrons to make the kill, Klein 
would have been the man behind the 
gun. 


NE of this veteran’s most kickful days 

was experienced on a trip with Rainey 
in the Kedong Valley. After a time the 
pack of ten scurrying hounds found them- 
selves on a hot trail and presently broke 
into two groups, indicating more than a 
single lion ahead. Klein, with Eric Shel- 
ley, a fellow professional guide, followed 
some of the dogs. A stretch of rough hill 
country forced them to abandon their 
horses and proceed on Shanks’ mares. As 
they were gingerly picking their way down 
a rocky slope, the antics of the hounds 
disclosed the fact that Sir Lion was in 
a patch of brush. The dogs were unable 
to hold the beast at bay, and as he charged 
the uneven territory interfered so seri 
ously with the movements of the hunters 
that they retreated precipitately and started 
shinning up trees. Klein, however, had 
not ascended far when something abruptly) 
delayed his progress. In the meantime the 
lion was coming fast. A hasty glance be- 
hind revealed that Kiein’s hunting knife 
was caught in a limb. He gave a frantic 
tug, the blade cutting free of the leather 
case. In another moment the lion was 
storming and pawing below, where he 
finally gave tongue to disappointment and 
disappeared. Thereupon the hunters con- 
cluded that they had had enough action 
for one day, and called off the still eager 
troop of hounds. 

Klein had another uncomfortable few 
moments another time. As jungle animals 
roam at night and take their ease when 
the sun is high, he was trying to locate 
some lairs one evening for daytime hunt 
ing purposes. A band of natives, driv 
ing a herd of wild animals, passed some 
distance away. The next morning, on pic 
tures bent, he took up the trail of the 
rovers. After a while he spied them, 
butchering the game and drying the meat 
over fires. When the proximity of 
American and his dusky retinue was dis 
covered, the lawbreakers threateningly sur- 
rounded the intruders, and Klein's “boys” 
had a difficult task quieting the excited 
savages with assurances that the white 
man was not a game official. When they 
finally did, however, Klein was permitted 
complete freedom of camera. 

Another of his long chapters of dar 
ing achievements was added when, with 
but thirty natives, the lowest number one 
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can safely take, he conquered the highest 
mountain of which Africa boasts. Besides 
blazing a hazardous trail, the venturesome 
little party had the most contrasting 
l conditions to face, the valley 

torrid that a helmet was constantly 


climatic as 
peak snow and bitter 


was SO 
required, while at the 


cold prevailed. The Duke of Abruzzi du- 
plicated this feat, but with far less glory, 
as the nobleman was aided with native 
bodyguard of over 200. 


erviewed, this little man of 
marksmanship and _ feline 
movement was surrounded by 
a sea of choice tropical wild animal skins. 
\fter the natives had finished removing 
bulk of the flesh from the pelts, Klein 
completed the job, for infinite care must 
be exercised not to damage the eyes, claws 
other parts. To separate the flesh 
from the tiny root bases of the whiskers 
is an art in itself. Incidentally, Klein ex- 
plained that dressing hides is practically 
the only labor a white person does in the 
\frican tropics, otherwise he would lose 
with the black population. Indicat- 
ng a pile of leopard skins, Klein advised 
that it is a common commercial dodge 
for furriers to substitute the pelts of a 
smaller creature called the ea in the 
anufacture of leopard coats. 
In view of the fact that he 
from his home town, Tappan, 
over a decade, would expect 
would have with his folks 
long period, such was not the 
\iter only a months in America, he 
recently for his old tropical 
stamping initiate a millionaire 
Wall Street and broker into the 
f big hunting. 
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Little Long Bill 
(Continued 25) 
and aiter picking 
the plover when a yellowlegs flew 
up from its feeding in the shallows, its 
mellow “wheu-wheu-wheu” calling atten 
tion to the bird’s presence. By the time 
I was able to shoot it was probably 50 
ards away and should never have been 
shot at, but the choke barrel was _ tried 
anyhow, and the bird seemed to be hit, 
kept on and came down on the meadow 
some distance off to the left. Not satis- 
fied with leaving a wounded bird, I turned, 
and, keeping the place it had gone down 
steadfastly me, went directly toward 
the spot. But the wounds must have been 
slight, for while yet some distance off it 
flushed and flew rapidly away to be sent 
spinning downward in a cloud of feathers 
at the shot. By this time two shells were 
all that remained, and these were not fired 
when a big black duck towered suddenh 
out of a little pond hole, a sort of bay, mak- 
ing out to the big pond. While the duck 
would have made a welcome addition to 
the morning’s bag, the distance was too 
great for a certain kill with the small. shot, 
and it was not hard to refrain when | 
knew that just sporting a shot at 
tg range would be not long in offer- 
ng self 
snipe that had been disturbed at 
shooting were returning to this part 
of the bog in small wisps, couples and sin- 
and I knelt behind a tule patch to 
watch the graceful beauty of the little 
fellows as they came swiftly in and pitched 
downward, with apparent recklessness, to 
the ground. The last two shots were fired 
at fast incomers, always a difficult shot for 
me; but by remembering to cover the bird 
well with the muzzles and continuing the 
swing during the shot, two singles wer« 
itly dropped almost at my feet. 
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HE mosquitoes were rather numerous 
and my gun empty, but it was with re- 
luctance that the bog was left behind and 
my steps retraced over the low sand dunes 
where the horse had been left. She 
pawed restlessly while I slipped the heads 


to 


of the freshly shot birds between the 
wooden buttons and counted the total of 
twenty-four snipe, seven yellowlegs, two 
plover and a godwit. So fond am I of 
the snipe, that there are times when | 


almost hate to see a successful shot. But 
it is a wonderful way to die, veering off 
in the full surge of swift wing power and 
giving vent to the derisive “scaipe, scaipe,” 
as if in scorn of the earth and its earth- 
bound creature with the gun. And in the 


divine plan of the Universal Creator, death 
is the end, or at least the change, of all 
life alike, and, when it comes nobly and 
honorably, should not be 


sad but splendid. 
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Experiences of a Gun 
Collector 


(Continued from page 29) 
could see at once that the owner was 
ignorant of values, and called my friend 
to one side and told him that, from my 


offered a good price, he 
outfit—but if, on the 
very small ofter, 

The reason for 


experience, if he 
would not get the 
other hand, he made a 
he would get the goods. 
this psychology of mine is that when an 
ignorant man is offered, say, $50 for some- 
thing that is worth, in his estimation, $20, 


he gets suspicious and the —_— grows 
in his mind that he is about to be cheated 
—that really his property must be worth 
a fortune—since he has just received an 
offer far more than he expected. My 
friend, however, told me that he really 
would pay $500 for this outfit if he were 
financially able to do so, as it was worth 
all of that; but his limit was $150, which 
he would offer. I pleaded with him to 
drop his limit to $50, and then, if his con- 
science bothered him too much after the 
purchase, to voluntarily pay the man what 
he thought right. But, by all means, get 
the outfit in his possession and owner- 


ship first thing! 
~ all to no avail. 


B owner at once became canny as a 


Scot when he was offered $150 for a mess 
of junk that in a few days more he might 
have sold to the old iron man, had my 
friend not heard of it. He set his price at 
$400; and he would not budge a cent. My 
friend, as stated, could not pay this amount, 
though he had admitted to me that it was 
worth more. Before we left we helped the 
owner move the chest into the house (it 
had been sitting unnoticed on a back porch 
for years) and slide it under a bed! My 
friend had not given up, and named a date 
when we would be back (about two weeks 
hence) if he could raise the money. At 
the appointed date he visited me and told 


As I suspected, the 


as 





me that he would have to let the matter 
slide, and there were tears in his voice; 
yet a week later he came to me elated, 
and stated that a deal he had just put 
through had netted him enough to allow 


of the purchase, and we dashed right 
around to the house. 
HE owner of the chest almost had 
heart failure when he saw us at the 


door with the money. And well he might. 
Sadly and contritely he led us into the back 
yard. Here everything was _ confusion. 
What had once been a chest of historic 
things was now a veritable mess of broken 
and mashed iron, steel, gun springs, stocks. 
The teakwood chest, probably worth a 
hundred dollars alone, was now a mass 
of broken splinters. Everywhere about 
were shreds of old lace from Colonial 
waistcoats, shreds of old and tattered bat- 
tle flags of another epoch; wonderful old 
candlesticks of pre-Revolutionary vintage 


were now but scraps of old pewter and 
brass. 
In short, a period in history was de 


stroyed. And why? Our appointment 
with him was on a Saturday. We did not 
come. On Sunday a vengeful spirit had 
beset him; he would fix that outfit 
that he would not have to worry about 
what it was worth in case he was stung 
by some antique collector. With this 
thought in mind, he had secured a ball- 
faced hammer, and with this tool, slowly 
and methodically, piece by piece, he had 
destroyed things of incalculable value, all 
because he had been offered three times the 
sum he had expected to get for the stuff 
at the start and had refused it! 

Now he was a loser, my friend was a 
loser, and the world at large was an even 
heavier loser. No man on earth could re- 
construct what he had destroyed. It was 
as ashes to the wind, caused by his igno- 
rance and cupidity, and my friend’s hon- 
esty in making an offer of all his available 
cash. I have known other instances simi- 


SO 


lar to the above, but in each case the 
value involved was not so great. Per- 


sonally, I had one piece of luck in obtain- 
ing a gun that I had been trying to acquire 
for years, several months ago. 


HIS experience of mine will go to 
show that there are those who have 
historical guns—know, too, that the same 


are valuable—yet have no interest in hold- 
ing onto them except the satisfaction of 
seeing some earnest collector use all his 
persuasive powers and offer all his earthly 
goods, almost, to secure same. In this 
instance the piece, which I greatly desired 
to secure, was a Colt Frontier .45 caliber 
revolver, which has a genuine historical 
background, having once been the prop- 


erty of Luke Short, the famous old gun- 
man of Dodge City, Kans., of the earl) 
days. It was not a piece of the personal 


armament of Short, but was a gun which 
he took forcibly out of the hand of a 
drunken soldier who attempted to “shoot 
up” Dodge on a night when Short was 
present. This old gun, pictured herewith, 
is still in excellent order, though it shows 
a great deal of hard usage, and has thx 
regulation “U. S.” mark on the left-hand 
side of the frame. A few days after this 
incident, the soldier not showing up to 
claim his gun, which Short, according to 
the western code, was simply holding un 
til the fellow should become sobered up 
and claim it, the gunman presented it 
to a buffalo hunter by the name of 
Von Glaze, who had his camp below 
the Red River, and who had recently 
lost all his personal belongings, includ- 
ing his revolver, in a game of stud poker 
dealt by Short. 


The man from whom I had such a hard 
gun 


time trying to secure this was a 











nephew of the butialo hunter; and the gun 
had descended to him through his father, 
to whom Von Glaze presented it 
years later when the buffalo range had 
been turned into plowed fields. The num- 
ber of the gun is 11,066. For about six 
years I had been trying to get the weapon 
by fair means or foul, and had used every 
method known to get my hands on it, all 
to no avail. Then one fine day the owner 
asked me casually if I had any kind of a 
small pocket pistol which I would trade 
him for the relic! And I had already 
offered him twice the value of a very fine 
modern, up-to-date revolver of the best 
make several times! I had a dozen ver) 
fine small pistols from which I would 
gladly have given him his pick, but he 
would have none of that; what he wanted, 
he said, was just a cheap revolver of any 
kind, about .32 caliber; something that 
was worth very little, that he could 
keep it in a bureau drawer at home, and, 
if it was stolen, he would not be out much! 
The cheapest thing I had in the revolver 
line was a .30 caliber Marlin, engraved all 
over, with a portion of history attached 
to it, and two boxes of the obsolete am- 
munition—this I gladly traded him for the 
.45 Colt. He would only accept it on one 
condition, however, and that is, that when- 
ever I get a small, cheap, modern re- 
volver, I must give same to him and take 
back the pretty little pistol which he thinks 
too valuable to own! 


some 


SO 


ROM this it will be 

grown tired of baiting me, and, as he 
cared nothing for the history of a gun, 
he was willing to trade it for something 
like its actual value in money as a fire- 
arm; yet I even got the best of him in 
that respect. 

The little Sharp's four-barreled pistol, 
patent of 1859, which is also shown, was 
given to me by a friend collector outright, 
simply because he had a duplicate of this 
arm. The frame is of brass, and the ham- 
mer is fitted with a revolving firing pin, 
a simple yet ingenious contrivance, cali- 
ber .22, rim-fire, and in good shooting con- 
dition, the barrels being just a trifle loose, 
owing to the fact that a small portion of 
the slide up forward is worn down. This 
gun is but little larger than the Knuckle 
Duster, and is completely hidden in a small 
vest pocket. 

The incidents told herein are typical 
of the ways of the gun collector and also 
those who own guns sought by the col- 
lector, and almost all the guns in my 
collection have interesting incidents of the 
same kind connected with their acquisition. 


seen that he had 


Now or Never 
(Continued from page 19) 


traveled, for we had to swing down and 
around the lower end of the island before 
we could reach the water hole. 

At the edge of the sloughs, we secured 
our boat, strapped ice creepers to our 
boots, loaded in our outfit, and prepared 
to essay the ice. I was much surprised 
to see open water in the sloughs, with a 
thin rim of rubber ice along the shore. 
We pushed the boat out on the thin ice. 
When this cracked ominously, I was in 
doubt, but Leonard went busily ahead and, 
ashamed to show too much timidity before 
him, I pushed on valiantly and said noth- 
ing. When water came up over the bend- 
ing and scrunching ice, he ordered me into 
the boat and, with a few quick shoves, 
he kept it moving until the boat dropped 
through, when he scrambled into it like 
a cat. 

For some time we paddled through the 
sloughs, meandering around until the open 
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river and the huge ice floor were reached. 
I thrust an exploring hand into the water 
and found the ice to be a full foot in 
thickness. Leonard stepped out on it un- 
hesitatingly and I followed, and the boat 
was drawn out. Leonard took the tow 
rope and walked ahead, then the boat on 
its steel runners, and I brought up the 
rear, grasping a long pike pole thrust into 
the stern of the boat. In this manner little 
strain was put on the ice, and really dan- 
gerous ice could be successfully traversed. 
{ was cautioned to keep hold of that pike 
pole and to let go of it never if anything 
happened. 

I was surprised at the violence of the 
wind, for in the swamps not a breath of air 
had been stirring, but out here it. bit 
through clothes mightily. Gradually, we 
came in lee of the island, where its force 
was brokén, and we turned down river. 
Our shortest route would have been 
straight across the island but, while the 
shallow water was frozen, it was so rub- 
bery and dangerous that Leonard refused 


to take the chance. 
_ we cleared the lower end of 
the island, we were attracted by some 


peculiar dark marks in the snow a mile 
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below and, as time was ample, we went 
down to investigate. It proved to be the 
roosting place of the geese. In the fresh 
snow the spot where each big bird had 
rested was plainly marked, the droppings 
were newly frozen, and the wing marks of 
the rise into the wind showed for a num- 


ber of feet along the ice. What a kick 
I got out of those traceries!} And what 
a herd of them there were! Something of 
the naturalist in me stirred at the sight. 
My desire to kill was lost for a moment 
in my interest in this bit from the page 
of nature. 

Satisfied and thrilled that we were 


actually on the trail of wild geese in satis- 
fying numbers, we turned north again and 
took up our course on the opposite side of 
the island. I had thought the wind strong 
before, but it had been mild in compari- 
son to it here on the main channel, with 
an unbroken sweep of 8 miles of ice to 
rage across. Here the snow was blown 
clear, and only patches of snow remained. 
The boat ran gleefully now, and we soon 
reached the water hole. It.was a sizable 
expanse of water, and only a few yards 
out from the island. Two piles of snow- 
covered brush lay on its edge, where Leon- 
ard had been shooting ducks, and he walked 
casually to its very edge, but I allowed 
myself no such familiarity. The black 
current was swift and went lapping under 
the ice suggestively. 

We ran the boat off the river and hid 
it in the brush at the island’s edge. We 
had brought along a white sheet to spread 
over us after lying down on a patch of 
snow. We tried this and with the ice be- 
neath and a thin sheet above I found it 





anything but pleasant. But the numerous 
signs ot the big birds about the water hol 
kept up my spirits, and I waited patiently 
Several flocks of ducks came in and Leo 
ard opened up on one flock and walked t 


the very edge of the hole to retrieve o1 
that had fallen into the water, and was 
bouncing up and down at the edge of th 
ice. We did not fire again for fear oi 
alarming the geese, and we settled dow 
to watch the eastern sky. We waited 


The sky paled, but no honkers came. With 
darkness almost upon us, we retrieved out 


boat and began the homeward march. We 
had crossed the ice and the open water and 
were just pulling the boat on shore in th 


pitch darkness, when a loud and vocifer 


ous honking passed above us. Leonard 
laughed. “Did you ever hear,” he said, 
“that geese are wise birds?” 

HE next day we went again, spent 

miserable hours on the ice and came in 
as before. We neither heard nor saw 
any geese. “They've put back across to 
the Illinois River,” said Leonard. “We'll 
have to wait for bad weather.” We spent 


the next day in camp and my aching bones 
made no protest. 

The fourth day dawned murkily. Scud 
ding clouds presaged something doing. 
noon snow flurries filled the air, and, al 
though it was quiet behind the swamps, we 
sensed the keen wind high above us. We 
were all ready. “I believe they'll come,” 
said Leonard. “If they don’t, God pity 
l 


By 


De 

We dressed in iron-clad gear and lots 
of it, worrying for fear we should smother 
our shooting arms. We started early, 
grimly determined, and somehow with faith 
in our hearts. When we reached the ice 
sheet and climbed upon it I was forced 
to my knees for a moment by the force 
of the wind. I had the feeling of being 
naked, so thin seemed my clothes. But we 
marched steadily, leaning into the wind, to 
the lee of the island, and turned down. 
We swung around the lower point of the 


island and were actually stopped in our 
tracks. The wind whizzed and _ shrieked, 
and with the roar of the ice we could not 
hear each other’s voices. The ice was 
as clear as a sheet of agate, with not a 
vestige of snow left on it. Our ice creep 


ers bit in and, inch by inch, stopping to 
get our breath, we fought our way against 
the gale to the water hole. 

In the heat of the conflict the wind was 
bearable but, when we had hidden the boat, 
the wind found every weak spot in our 
armor. We retreated precipitately in to the 
thin ice over the island, and sought shelter 
behind the tree trunks. They were as thin 
as knife blades, it seemed, and offered no 
more protection than a straw. At last we 
found a huge trunk some 12 feet tall, from 
which the top had long since fallen. It 
was hollow, with an opening on one sid 
where the wood had ripped down. Throug! 
a knot hole we could watch the eastern 
sky. Here we took up our position, and 
it afforded some protection. We tested 
carefully a stretch of the rubber that 
we might run up and down to warm our 


} 


ice 


selves. So, alternately, we watched and 
ran. Interminable hours went by. I 
thought of the fire at home, but I said 


nothing to Leonard. 


HE afternoon passed, and the early 


twilight of the stormy day began to 
come. It was now or never. I was run 


ning the ice path, when Leonard shouted 
I stopped and strained my ears, but I could 
hear nothing. I ran back and crouched be 


hind him. “I hear ’em again,” he said 
“They’re coming. I'll tell you when. Be 
sure to get clear, so I can get out.” A 


violent shivering took me, and I realized 


that if I hit anvthing it would be a mirack 


S4 


“Now!” he said. 

I ducked 4 steps and swung around. 
The very sky was black with geese. 
Through the dead tops I could see great 
dark bodies close down over me. I swung 
my gun to the head of the third one from 
the leader, and pulled. “Boom,” the gun 
nearly leaped from my frozen hands. I 
saw him crumple, and heard a smash on 
the ice. I struggled to throw the pump, 
but I was excited. I tried frantically to 
make my fingers work. The geese had 
turned, they were dimming, they were gone. 

I had been conscious of a rapid “boom,” 
“boom,” “boom,” in my ear and Leonard 
turned to me with a joyous shout, “I got 
three. What did you do?” 

“One,” I said. 

“Aw, pshaw!” 

“T couldr’t get the..... thing to 
pump,” I told him. 

I ran to my goose with the ice creaking 
dangerously under me. What a bird, stone- 
dead! Its possession soothed me for all 
the miles of ice and cold for just one shot. 
I gathered it up tenderly, and as its dead 
weight came on my arms I knew I had 
killed the biggest honker that ever flew. 
Leonard had two down in the timber, and 
one perilously near the water hole. 

The boat was hastily brought and the 
huge birds loaded in. “We’re going through 
the island,” said Leonard. “It will save 2 
miles. This way to home and fire.” 


O WE started through, the ice bending 

and snarling beneath, and the snags 
impeding our progress. Several times we 
skirted open water. Darkness was rapidly 
closing down. Suddenly I heard a sicken- 
ing smash, saw the boat pitch forward, 
and I was in icy water to my armpits, 
clutching the pike pole like a demon. In 
a few feet Leonard scrambled out by a 
snag and dragged the boat and me across 
onto the ice. The snags stopped as if by 
magic, and we swung out onto the river. 
Without a strong man I would have died 
on that ice. I lost all sense of direction, 
but I followed that shadowy boat like a 
wooden man, my clothing freezing as I 
walked. On shore, under the weight of 
two geese, I began to revive a little, and 
when I reached the roaring fire I was 
conscious that I had been on a successful 
goose hunt and had brought home the 
bacon. 


Our American Game Birds 
(Continued from page 8) 
unwilling to move, merely raising their 
heads and opening their cottonmouths. The 
man knew their bite was death, so he moved 
forward slowly, watching where each foot 
went down, but the pointer dog threshed 
through the brush with merry whip, keen 
on his woodcock. Now he stood, and a big 
cock flashed across the gun, dropping in 
the edge of the water. Out came the dog 
to retrieve, but a cottonmouth, a snake 3 
inches in diameter, lay within a foot of the 
bird. The dog went for the bird, and the 
snake struck; the dog dodged, and the 
snake missed. The pointer was afraid, but 
determined to get the bird; again the snake 
missed him, so narrowly that he yelped 
with fright. With the crack of the gun the 
snake was cut to pieces, and then our 
woodcock shooter shouldered his dog, never 
putting him down again and never looking 
back, though behind him the cottonmouths 
were dropping into the water, splash on 

splash. 
IV. THe UpLanp PLoveER 
(Picture on page 8) 
The upland plover is a true bird of the 
prairies. Though he will follow the 


plow in foraging, he refuses to nest except 
in the unbroken grasslands, and, this gone, 
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he disappears. His breeding grounds once 
included all of North America from middle 
Texas to Alaska, but he was always in 
greatest abundance on the plains of the 
United States and Canada. 


E NESTS early, as soon as danger of 

frost is over, when grasshoppers and 
other insects thrive. His southern migration 
starts with equal promptness, the young 
being mature by mid-July, whereupon the 
upland drifts southward. August 1 finds the 
vanguard in the Panhandle of Texas, and 
by the middle of the month the bulk of the 
birds are gone from their summer home. 
Eventually, some of them reach the pampas 
of Argentine. A restless, free citizen is 
this prairie dweller, seeing the world, abid- 
ing no place for long, knowing never a 
touch of wintry weather. 

The upland is a sprightly and graceful 
bird, upright and alert, with musical though 
plaintive cry, fast and steady on the wing, 
wild and difficult of approach when much 
molested. His nesting duties over, he de- 
votes himself to the grasshopper family, 
growing fat even to the point where his 
skin bursts when he falls. Now as a table 
delicacy he is second to none, not even the 
woodcock or the ruffed grouse or the quail. 

In the old days, the numbers of upland 
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plover which bred in such a state as Minne- 
sota were past computation. Drive as far 
as we might across the wild grass, two 
birds were always in sight, the bobolink and 
the upland plover, rising, dropping back, 
running through the short grass, circling 
in front and back, hundreds of them, their 
cries never silenced, the life of all that 
prairie country. 

In those days he was shot without com- 
punction in the spring. Most of the sod 
house and shanty settlers had lean times 
for a year or two, and, bacon failing, there 
was the plover. He might nest in the yard, 
or follow the plow, while his far-reaching 
whistle would be the last thing heard at 
night, and the first thing in the morning. 
Among the possessions of the canny Swede 
or other immigrant was usually a shotgun, 
and he made good use of it on birds that 
refused to be driven from his door—neither 
did he know seasons, open or closed. Gun- 
ners used him as a practice mark, before 
chickens were ripe or ducks on the wing, 
and the numbers killed were limited only by 
the shells a man cared to expend. No bird 
is more useful to the farmer as an insect 
destroyer, and not one should be shot be- 
fore September 1. 
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Next issue the two birds treated are 
Green-winged Teal and the Canvas- 
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Along the Moose Horn Trail 


(Continued from page 31) 


he hobbled. His head was out of the water, 
so he had not drowned, yet he was gone, 
and I was rather glad of it. I took his 
grazing halter off him, and, without fur- 
ther enthusiasm for trout, went on back 
to camp. When we reached Anchorage, 
we told a couple of fellows who were 
going in there that year to trap about him, 
and they were very glad, because it would 
make a good place for them to set traps 
for minks and coyotes during the coming 
winter. 

That night we sat down to a good hot 
supper of goat haunch stew (“mulligan,” as 
all good Alaskans call it) and Java (the 
Alaska trade name for all coffees). The 
discussion now turned to grizzlies, and did 
not give much encouragement. It was the 
thing we had wanted most of all, and it 
now looked as though we had waited too 
long to get it. However, the next morn- 
ing, following our motto of ‘“Work,” 
we set out to take “one last look,” though 
the chances looked exceedingly black. 


HE snow had made all of the black 

bears hole up for the winter, and killed 
the blueberry patches where the grizzlies 
had been feeding before. So we decided 
to hunt around the lateral moraine of the 
big central ice finger of Matanuska 
Glacier. Bear signs were plenty. As we 
were going along rather carelessly, sud- 
denly up popped one of the largest bears 
[ have ever seen inside a cage or without. 
He must have stood easily 12 feet high, 
for he was between 8 and 9 feet from tip 
of nose to tip of tail, and up on his hind 
legs besides he looked enormous, the kind 
of bear you'd much rather see inside a 
cage. We both started to run at the same 
time. At my last shot he must have been 
easily 300 yards away, going up the moun- 
tain side. I had no objections to his go 
ing away in that direction whatsoever, but 
fired again by way of good-by. He stopped, 
turned around and looked at us. I got an- 
other shot from the knee and made a per- 
fect center, and yet the big grizzly ran 100 
yards further up the mountain with a 220- 
grain bullet in his neck before he quit and 
lay still enough for us to decide to ca!l 
upon him. He was a beautiful silver-tipped 
grizzly, a very old fellow with his front 
tusks worn down and nails as long as my 
fingers. It was all the two of us could do to 
turn him over by rolling him down the 
mountain side while skinning him. So ended 
a most exciting Alaskan adventure. 

The day after our successful grizzly 
hunt, we decided to “clean up.” To begin 
with, the fleshing out of a bear’s skin like 
that is almost a day’s work in itself. The 
fellow was so big and heavy that had he 
not fallen on a mountain side, George and 
I could not possibly have turned him over. 
As it was, while we skinned him (he for- 
tunately lay on his side), we gradually 
rolled him downhill, and so were able to 
manage the great carcass with the help of 
gravity. It was all I could do to hold 
up one of the huge forepaws while George 
skinned it out, and his front legs were 
twice as big around in circumference, I 
should say even bigger, than my thighs. I 
never saw such claws. They were as long 
as my fingers and worn down at that. He 
was it good condition for winter, since the 
fat on him was as thick as blubber, and 
the flesh looked almost like bacon with 
strips of meat and fat alternating, which 
further reminded me of the fact that the 
bear is of the pig family. 

That night it suddenly turned bitterly 
cold. I got up and put two more pairs 
of socks on my feet, and still almost froze. 
It began to look like winter and snow. We 















were up early in the morning, shivering 


and with teeth chattering. There was halt 
an inch of ice in the gasoline tin that 
most all dwellers of Alaska use for a 
water pail. 


HE wind was whistling angrily out- 
side, and we certainly hugged the 
Yukon cookstove with thankfulness. 
Breakfast was soon over, and we noticed 
with considerable anxiety that some of the 
clear water side creeks were frozen over, 
and the water was backing up in the main 
stream, showing that the sides and _ bot- 
toms were beginning to freeze. As we 
started out, an icy wind swept up the bar 
and made the weave of our woolen cloth 
seem as large as that of screen wire. 
The bitter wind and flying sands up the 
river bed made our eyes water and our 
noses run. We would get off and beat our 
arms against our breast to keep them from 
freezing and going to sleep. The horses 
were onery, and unmanageable, and didn’t 
like to go up into the head of the wind. 
It promised to be a nasty day, and it was. 
In some places we could already cross 
the river on the ice, which sank under the 
horses’ hoofs. Sometimes just one foot 
would go through and almost throw the 
animal. Again there would be rim ice out 
for half a dozen feet towards the middle 
of the stream, and it was hard to get them 
to step off this into the stream, and step 
on to it from the bank. Then, too, the 
bottom of the stream had _ started to 
“glacier” up, and the smooth, water-worn 
and slippery boulders rolled around and 
made very uncertain footing. 
We had been going steadily without 
stopping to cook lunch, when George and 
I fell behind to take a photograph of the 


glacier. Lee kept right on going ahead, 
with two of the pack horses. About 
twenty minutes later we came up with 


him, and there he stood in the trail where 
it ran through a huge blueberry patch. 
Most of the plants were frozen, but a few 
berries still clung to the stems. He said 
that just 100 yards to the left of the 
trail there had been a huge black bear 
feeding on the blueberries, and he stood 
there with the other two horses all that 
time, waiting for us to come up. The bear 
didn’t seem to pay any attention to him 
except once in a while he'd stand up on 
his hind legs and look over that way. Lee 
couldn’t forget what a beautiful shot that 
was. He hoped we would get there in 
time, but evidently the bear smelled 
George and me coming up the trail, for 
he stood up, sniffed in our direction and 
ran down over the hill. We didn’t catch 
sight of him at all. 


HE next morning we were up early 

and going again. This time the trail 
was frozen hard and slippery. Since it 
‘vas up and down steep grades most of 
the day, it certainly was dangerous. 
George and I got off and walked, but Lee, 
who it is to be remembered was an old 
cowboy, always rode everywhere, as de- 
manded by cowboy honor. He hated to 
get a horse out from under him. My 
horse was hell to lead, one of those kind 
that was always pulling back, and I al- 
most had to “pack” him and drag him 
ahead. I tried to put him in front of me 
on the trail, driving him along with a 
stick, but he suddenly turned when I 
wasn’t expecting it, and let fly with both 


heels, kicking me over the side of the 
trail and down the mountain into some 
alder bushes. I felt the whiff of the 


heels, but luckily they struck me in the 
side, and I had heavy clothing on, includ- 
ing my outside mackinaw, so that it did 
no more than knock the wind out of me 
Had they hit me a little higher, the blow 
would have broken my arm, and a little 


lower would have broken my leg, either 
of which would have been a pretty enough 
mess. 

The little mare that had spent so much 
time running around the day before had 
wasted her reserve strength and suddenly 
went down in the middle of the trail. Lee 
and I got off and pulled her up again. 
George was well on ahead, leading one 
of the pack horses that was always stray- 
ing off. Lee and I came next, I with the 
mare ahead of me, and Lee following with 
our two best pack horses between him and 
me. At places the trail was very boggy, 
with just a crust frozen over the top. Sud- 
denly a horse would break through this and 
sink down to its knees. It was very pain- 
ful progress and slow. Suddenly the mare 
went down in front of me, bogged right 
up to her belly, and made no effort to 
get out, just lay there, licked. I couldn't 
help but cuss around, and say if she hadn't 
been such a fool the day before this 
wouldn’t have happened. Then there was 
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a shout from behind, and Lee came gallop- 
ing up the trail with arms flying. 

“Get out of there, Nigger. Get the hell 
out of there!” 


O USE. Nigger, the big black pack 

horse that always grunted beneath his 
pack, whether it was heavy or not, took 
the wrong trail, and in a minute was 
bogged down with packs, bedding and 
kitchen utensils scattered all over the land- 
scape. He tried, but couldn’t get out. I 
shouted and whistled between the teeth for 
George, who tied his horse to a tree and 
came back. It took the three of us to 
get Nigger pulled out and packed again, 
terribly slow, discouraging work. When 
we had no more than finished with Nigger, 
we had to go back to the mare and get 
her out too. Two horses bogged down at 
once is enough trouble on one trail for 
anyone ! 

A stiff wind was blowing hard again, 
and whenever we crossed an exposed 
mountain side it literally shook the fillings 
in our teeth. In a little gully by a pond, 


we came across an old gray horse that 
was pretty well broken down. He was 


feeding so we left him and did not attempt 
to drive him in, but we did chase him 
down the trail a couple of miles, where 
we knew there was better grass, so he 
wouldn’t starve to death. 

At the little log cabin at Boulder Creek, 
we picked up our bearskin which we had 
left there—the first one shot. Then on 
top of Blueberry Ridge again, the mare 
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played out entirely, and didn’t even try to 
get up, so we took the pack off her and 
distributed it on George’s horse and mine, 
and left her. She was by no means gone. 
It was just one of those cases where a 
horse gives up fighting, lies down and re- 
fuses to get up. Lee was going to come 
back after her the next day, as it was 
only a 25-mile round trip from there to 
Chickaloon; I never did hear whether he 
brought her in safely or not, but I rather 
think he did. 


_— left us only our three saddle 
horses and two pack horses, both of 
which were very heavily loaded. We had 
left a lot of grub and other unnecessary 
things in order to bring out our trophies. 
Wet and green skins weigh a great deal, 
especially when salted down, and as a re- 
sult our outfit had to suffer for our 
trophies, which is the way it should be. 

It was late afternoon, just before dusk, 
when we staggered into Chickaloon, and 
even then it seemed there was no peace 
for tired, weary souls. They told us that 
it was “train day,” which means the one 
day a month when the train comes in and 
goes out. This meant that we had to un- 
pack our horses, take care of the trophies, 
grab some supper, and get everything 
aboard the train to return to Anchorage. 
I will say those fellows up there are 
sportsmen, though, because they held up 
the train while George went home to his 
cabin and got some clean underwear. 
That’s what I like about Alaska. Every- 
body realizes what it is like to be away 
in the woods, and they are all excellent 
sportsmen. Anyway, in a _ short time, 
George and I were seated in a regular 
railroad train. Everybody asked us about 
our blue bear and thought we had had 
wonderful luck. Maybe so, but George 
and I certainly worked for it. We were 
both in prime, physical condition, had cov- 
ered a great deal of ground, many moun- 
tains, and hunted every minute of day- 
light. Another thing, I happened to be 
shooting pretty well. My first black bear 
took three shots, although the first shot 
was fatal. The next two black bears 
took one shot apiece, the blue bear one shot 
only, the big goat only three shots, all of 
them hits, the two sheep three shots be- 
tween them, and later, when I got my 
moose, four shots hit out of the five shots 
fired, and both the first and second shots 
were mortal. This more or less proves 
the value of my trap shooting and gallery 
preparation. I never had buck fever even 
once, and the first big grizzly, a black 
bear and one wolf were all that George 
and I went after and shot at that we didn’t 
get. Luck? Well, maybe. 


HAT night I arrived in Anchorage 

and went to bed in a hotel and slept 
worse than I had at any time up in the 
mountains. The bed was too “soft”! The 
next day I met Gus Gelles and we went 
on down to Seward, and then out to the 
Kenai for moose, to hit the “Moose Horn 
Trail,” but more of this anon. 

In fact, we had gotten out of the Chick- 
aloon just in time. Winter had begun 
Everything was freezing up, and the wind 
was unbearable. Snow was expected any 
day now. The streams were glaciering 
up, and shortly would have become un- 
fordable. In between the times that they 
were skim-iced and not entirely solid and 
fully frozen over, strong enough to bear 
a horse’s weight, it would have been im- 
possible for us to get out of the country. 
The river bed was the only passable trail 
until the general winter freeze-up. If this 
had gone another day, I am sure we would 
have been locked up in the mountains there 
for at least two more weeks. 

(Next Issue: Conclusion. The Mightiest Moose 
Land of All) 
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Speed of Deer 
| ae OR Outdoor Lite :—"How 


“can a deer run?” 


tast 
is a question I saw 
several months ago in the Cleveland Press, 
and the answer given by the sporting editor 
was, “About 40 miles per hour.’’ Where 
the editor obtained his information, I could 
not say. Possibly he had some speed cop's 
measure somewhere and waited for a deer 
to try out the speed trap. No matter where 
he obtained his knowledge, he was about 
right in his estimation, and did not over- 
do it. I believe that the experience my 
brother, Frank A. Marsh of Lansing, 
Mich., and Archie May of Port Huron, 
Mich., had in obtaining the speed a deer 
can run is about as near correct as could 
be. Following is the story as told to me 
by brother Frank: 

“Archie and I had been in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan in the latter part 
of June, 1928, and we were returning, 
Archie driving his Chrysler coupe at the 
speed of about 45 miles per hour, on U. 
S. route No. 2, about 50 miles from St. 
Ignace, near Mille Couquins Lake. Sud- 
denly I heard Archie shout, ‘Look there.’ I 
looked and here, coming towards us on a 
gentle lope, was a buck deer. When about 
100 teet from him, he for the first time 
noticed us, stopped instantly and set out in 
the other direction. By the time he was 
going full speed, Archie had the Chrysler 
up to him, and, keeping the left front 
wheel opposite the deer’s right hind quar- 
ters, the race was on, and such a race as 
it was, the deer sticking to the road and 
Archie keeping the auto in this position. 
In our excitement we never glanced at the 
speedometer to notice the distance he 
might run, as we expected him to leave 
the roadway any moment, but he kept go- 
ing, in our estimation about 1 mile, and 
the speedometer showed 45 miles per hour. 
Then he began to slow up, and when he 
became very tired, and was down to 20 
miles per hour, Archie dropped back with 
the car. Then the deer left the road, and 
fell down once, he was so tired, but re- 
gained his feet immediately. We stopped 


and watched him, and he then went into 
the bush, and we continued on.” 
Ohio. Cuarces L. Marsu. 


The High Cost of Fishing 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I read with 
interest the editorial, “The High Cost 
of Hunting.” These nonresident fees for 
hunting are outrageously high compared 
with the fishing fees. At the same time, 
I believe some of these states, especially 
Wisconsin and Michigan, that offer every 
inducement imaginable to fishermen to 
visit their state, could, without sacrificing 
the revenue, do much better than is now 
their method. 

Having been born in Michigan and havy- 
ing relatives and friends there, it has been 
my pleasure to go there every year until 
recently (I now go to Ontario) to fish 
and enjoy myself. Years ago the fee for 
fishing for a nonresident over eighteen 
years was $1, no fee required for female 
or person under eighteen years. 

Then they started to raise it, little by 
little. When a person goes there to fish 
he must take out a license to fish, costing 
$2. This does not entitle him to take bass 
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or trout. Li he thinks he may catch one 
of these species he will have to have his 
$5 license, or return the fish unharmed to 
the water. In other words he pays $3 
for expectations. This also tends to make 
him violate the law. If he is having poor 
luck and catches a nice bass, he is liable 
to take a chance and keep it. 

The ordinary person from shop or office 
generally has a week’s vacation, including 
the two week-ends. He cranks up the old 


bus and with wife and kids beats it for 
Michigan, taking from one to two days 
to make his objective. Wifie is busy 


most of the time looking after the kids, 
but she may want to fish for an hour or 
so. This would require her to have a 
license, costing $2 or $5. It may rain a 
day or two, and if he is lucky he may get 
three or four days he can fish, before he 
hikes back to the office or foundry. Yet 
he has to pay just as much as a rich per- 
son who spends the entire summer there, 
taking fish many, many days. 

Why not have a graded scale for license 
fees? For instance: License good for ten 
days, $2 or $3; thirty-day license, $10; 
and season license, $20 to $25. Any per- 
son who can afford to spend an entire 
season fishing and resorting ought to be 
able to pay this fee. 

Possibly the authorities say, “We will 
make our own laws, and if you don't like 
them stay away.” 

But the natives, the ones who live in 
the isolated localities, look at it in a dif- 
ferent way. They love to have you come, 
look forward to it, want you to write to 
them when you get back to the city, and 
hope they will see you next year. These 
people are generally very hospitable, most 
of them poor and certainly can appreciate 
your visit and the money you spend with 
them. 

Michigan has no means to tell just what 
amount of money is spent each year there 
by nonresidents, but Canada has, and the 
daily papers tell you it runs into the mil- 
lions. CHares L. MarsuH. 

Ohio. 


Wildcat and Antelope in 
Old Mexico 


‘DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 
finished reading Robert Frothingham’s 
article on “Antelope in Old Mexico” in the 
December issue of Outpoor Lire. Indeed, 
his stand and cpinions are very commend- 
able and in accord with the best standards 
of sportsmanship. 

In the winter of 1927 I was on the Don 
Martin irrigation project on the Salado 
River in Coahuila. The main camp was 
at the dam site, 45 miles from Camaron, 
on the Mexican national line from Laredo 
to Mexico City. <All cement, lumber, 
machinery and other materials were hauled 
from this little town over a newly built 
sravel road. Driving down this road upon 
my arrival, I was very much interested 
to see numerous coveys of blue quail, num- 
berless jack rabbits, several coyotes, and 
one nice, white-tailed buck deer. 


Having been in camp about a week and 
settled down to the routine of the job, I 
found much spare time on my hands. With 
the memory of that buck ever before me, I 
set about finding ways and means of getting 








a gun, shells, license, and the other appur- 
tenances of a deer hunt—and it didn't take 
long to find out why the other boys talked 
politics and shovels instead of hunting. 

In the first place, it was against the law, 
or so | was told, to own, or have in your 
possession, anything higher powered than 
a shotgun, or an ordinary .22 rifle. But 
there were guns in camp, whether or no, 
and, after much thought and another view 
of a buck, I decided that / was going to 
have a gun. Consequently, on my next 
trip to Laredo, I dug up an old Savage 
.22 Hi-power with a 20-inch barrel and 
open iron sights (a gun I didn’t mind losing 
if it was confiscated). A few packages ot 
American cigarettes and a jovial chat in 
the shade of an ancient hackberry tree 
with the customs outpost beyond Nuevo 
Laredo, and I was on my way without a 
search being made of the car. Cars are 
very seldom stopped at the bridge over 
the Rio Grande, at least on the Mexican 
side. 

I had my gun and shells! The license 
was something else. A young engineer 
from Mexico City agreed to go with me 
to Sabinas to get one, as he also desired 
to do a little hunting. But, on the Sun 
day decided upon for the trip, I was forced 
to oversee repairs on the rock-crushing 
plant, so he went alone. Returning, he 
informed me that the game warden said 
we did not need licenses as he was the only 
officer in the district and that he never 
came as far as Don Martin. What would 
you have done? Make that twelve-hour 
trip back over almost impossible roads, or 
would you have gone after a buck? Well, 
so did I, and never after that did the 
thought of a license enter my head. 


URING one of my numerous hunting 

trips, after the gun and license ques- 
tions were settled, I discovered a band of 
antelope feeding about a mile from me in 
the center of a laguna or dry lake bed. 
These lagunas are usually circular in shape 
and slope very slightly toward the center. 
Often they are as much as 2 miles in diam- 
eter, covered with short grass and abso- 
lutely devoid of brush of any kind. In the 
depression at the center there is usually a 
small water hole, except in the extremel) 
dry seasons. These Jagunas are the pas- 
tures for large droves of wild burros, wild 
horses, antelope, and white-tailed deer. 
Also, the happy hunting ground of red 
wolves and coyotes. Never, except in 
Martin Johnson’s pictures of animal life 
in Africa, have I seen such an abundance 
of game and wild life. 

These places are not a desert, far from 
it. In the spring I have often driven 
through grass over the top of the radiator 
cap. Once the home of countless thousands 
of cattle and horses, the old Alamos Ranch, 
this rich section has been abandoned since 
the Revolution of 1915 and now not on 
steer remains. But it is a veritable para- 
dise for the hunter, not even a shack for 
40 miles in any direction, passable every 
where in a car with good tires, no danger 
of having to do without water, and an 
ideal climate in winter. 

One Saturday afternoon I threw some 
blankets and grub under the turtle back ot 
the “whoopee” and set out for Laguna de 
los Verendos—the lake of the antelope. | 
stopped the car about a mile away from 
the Jaguna, and, after a careful search with 
the glasses, discovered the antelope band 
on the far side, feeding toward the water 
Knowing that an antelope’s eyes were per- 
haps better than mine, even with 8-power 
glasses, I kept out of sight and made camp 
in a clump of mesquite brush close to the 
car. 

Settling myself for the night under a 
perfectly clear sky and a canopy of bril- 












liant stars, I resolved to wake about an 
hour before daylight, and dropped off to 


sleep. Sometime during the night I was 
awakened by a drove of burros going by 
on the near-by game trail. After noting 
that it was past 3 o’clock by the illuminated 
dial on my watch, I decided to stay up 
until time to be on the move. 

Shining the beam of my big flashlight 
around in search of wood for the coffee 
fire, I noticed a pair of eyes glowing in 
the darkness like green lamps. Holding 
the light with one hand, I drew my 9 mm. 
Luger out of the car with the other. With- 
out moving I could see that those eyes 
were coming closer. A chill passed up my 
spine and made my scalp tingle with needle 
pricks, and I would just as soon have had 
those eyes leave but couldn’t stand the 
dreadful uncertainty of not knowing where 
they would be if I snapped out the light. 
The eyes were close to the ground and 
unwavering in their ghostlike approach. 
Finally the shape of the animal could be 
distinguished, and I saw that it was a big 
bobcat or gato montes. Heaving a sigh 
of relief, I drew a bead on the cat’s flank, 
for he had by now commenced to circle, 
never relinquishing his gaze from the 
fascinating stare of the electric eye. At the 
report of the pistol, his hind quarters sank 
to the ground, the fore quarters straight- 
ened upward, a glaze appeared to slowly 
dim the shining eyes, even in death un- 
winking, and, as I approached, he fell on 
one side, probably never knowing what 
kind of one-eyed animal had killed him. 


UST as the east was tinged with gray, 

I set out for the /aguna, arriving while 
it was still dark. Making myself com- 
fortable, I awaited daybreak. As _ it 
gradually began to lighten and the bushes 
took form, I made out some far-away ob- 
jects that seemed to move. Sure enough, 
when broad daylight arrived there wer 
the antelope, less than half a mile away. 
\ symptom very much like “buck fever” 
took hold of me for a few minutes, as 
antelope, outside of a zoo, were new to 
me. But rolling around in the high grass 
until the view was suitable, I slowly raised 
one leg to the vertical and just as slowly 
lowered it. Every head in the herd was 
raised at this exhibition of the “daily 
dozen,” so far from radios and bloated 
bondholders! At the second appearance ot 
this strange animal, the members began to 
close in on each other, still staring at the 
apparition. Gradually, they became excited, 
running perhaps a hundred yards before 
wheeling as one animal to stare, only to 
start off wildly again, running at break- 
neck speed, to stop like a cow pony and 
stare. Almost imperceptibly they crept 
closer to the ever-rising and falling leg. 
You may not believe it, but they came 
within 50 yards before they showed any 
signs of suspicion. 

Yes, I killed one, a nice buck from the 
herd of twenty-two, my first and last ante- 
lope. This herd and one other with about 
fifteen members are still ranging the same 
territory, but I never have and never will 
show anyone their range, nor how to hunt 
them. The Indian and the peon will never 
destroy them, the peon because his only 
weapon at best is a single-barreled shot- 
gun, and the Indian because deer are so 
much more plentiful and easier to kill. To 
my way of thinking their only danger is 
from unscrupulous sportsmen from the 
United States with equally unscrupulous 
cuides, all armed with high powered rifles. 
Such a party could exterminate a herd in 
three or four trips. 

Conditions being as they are in Mexico, 
it behooves the American sportsman to see 
to it that no ‘nsportsmanlike advantage 
is taken of our almost extinct species of 


American big game, such as the antelope 
and desert bighorn. Mexico is unable to 
patrol the vast, uninhabited acres along 
the American border, so it is up to us to 
play fair with our neighbors, as well as to 
act the gentleman at home. 

Tex. W. R. LEE. 


Game Hogs and Foxes 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Ovtpoor LIFE 

is all that you have claimed for it, 
and is enjoyed by my friends who have 
read it from time to time, and the fear- 
less attitude toward the game hog shows 
the right way to get him on uneasy street. 
Sometimes I wish that you could say 
a good word for my old friend, the sly 
and wise fox. I do not like the idea of 
putting out poison for this game guy, and 
the time may come, in my opinion, when 
the hunter will surely see his old favorite 
exterminated unless the poisoning is 
stopped. Reddy fox gets a goodly share 
of his living off dead animals and birds 
that are killed by his brother varmints. 
For instance, he will live nearly all winter 
off the dead carcass of a horse, or other 
animal, and will not bother live things as 
long as this feast lasts. And he is the 
best game to hunt with a good hound, and 
enjoys the fun of a long chase, and will not 
grumble if finally caught. He’s a tricky 
fellow, and many a good laugh have I had 


seeing him outgeneral a _ pretty good 
hound. F. M. Dickinson. 
Pa. 





Starting Next Month 
One of the most exciting stories of 
dangerous big game hunting 
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Animals That Go Without 
Water 

NOTE under the article of “Test Your- 

self” that you claim the sheep can go 
longer without water than any animal in 
the U. S. A. 

You might be right as far as your neck 
of the woods goes, but in the deserts of 
Arizona and old Mexico there are many 
animals that never drink a drop of water 
from birth to death and live to a ripe 
old age. We have had droughts when 
there was not a drop of water in 100 miles 
in any direction. Sheep were shipped out, 
cattle driven and shipped to the Verde 
River, where they died by the thousands 
for lack of feed. The mule deer made no 
effort to leave but stayed in their usual 
haunts. They stayed fat and increased 
wonderfully. That is just one example. 
Any animal that browses in a dry country 
can go longer without water than a grass 
eater. 

In the above case of drought the moun- 
tain sheep all moved to wetter country. The 
mule deer can go year in and year out 
without water without suffering. The 
goat, too, can go a long, long time without 
water, both wild and domestic. The wild 
horses can and do go for a long time 
without water but they suffer and lose in 
flesh. The mountain sheep in the deserts 
of old Mexico are found in dry regions, 
but I have always found potholes that held 
water and also water holes near at hand. 
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Not so with the mule or desert deer. He 
may be found in the deserts most anywhere 
where they are cover and browsing, many, 
many miles from any water. I once made 
a trip into the desert of old Mexico, where 
we knew there was no water for at least 
100 miles in any direction. We took with 
us a water wagon and when we returned 
it was because. of no water—our water 
supply was exhausted. Mule deer were 
very plentiful and such deer they were. 
The deer here and on the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon are large, but they don’t 
even compare with the deer we saw and 
killed on that trip. Yet there was no 
water. 


HERE are many animals that can go 
without water indefinitely, but will and 
do drink water when they can get it handily. 
But there are animals that in this part oi 
the U. S. A. do not and will not drink 
water, even when it is to be had. I will 
give you a list of some of the animals 
that never drink water: Badger, prairie 
dog and rabbits, both the desert cotton- 
tail and jack rabbit, and smaller animals 
and insects too numerous to mention. 
Some of the animals that can and do go 
without water for long periods at a time, 
but will drink water occasionally when it 
is to be had are: Mule deer, goat, porcu- 
pine, tree squirrel, mountain sheep, bob 
cat, gray fox and lion, also wild horses. 
Domestic animals, such as sheep, cattle 
and horses, must have water often. If the 
sheepman expects to keep his band in con- 
dition, he will not let them go over three 
days in this dry country without water. 
\We have no dew on the grass except dur 
ing the rainy season. It’s easy to figure 
how such animals as badger, lion, bobcat, 
fox, ete., can go without water for long 


periods or even altogether, for they live 
on other animals and the blood of their 
prey, which serves as water. 

Now don’t come back with the time- 
worn gag, “They dig to water.” When 


man can not get water with modern drill 
ing tools, any of the animals mentioned 
have a fat chance digging to water. Then 
the soft soil will not average 10 feet; from 
that point down to the depth of the Grand 
Canyon is solid rock. 

We will grant you that the badger is the 
champion of all champions when it « 
to digging, but when it comes to said rock, 
well, he just ain't. Jack Tooker. 

Ariz. 
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Pheasant vs. Bull Snake 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was making 
a call in the country and was hurrying 

to see a very sick baby when my attention 
was attracted to a movement by the side of 
the road some distance ahead. Looked like 
something flopping around on the embank- 
ment. Wondering what all the commotion 
was about, I slackened up some and as | 
drew near the disurbance subsided—and 
there in all of his glory stood a magnificent 
pheasant cock. I thought to myself, well, old 
boy, what have you been having a round 
with? He kept strutting around and making 
belligerent passes at an unseen foe which 
revealed itself to be a large bull snake, 
which looked as I drove by to be nearly as 
large around as my wrist and must have 
been 4 feet or more in length. What 
a picture the defiant bird before the hostile 
snake would have made for the camera! 
When I came back the valiant cock and 
his lady love were hunting for feed near 
the scene of combat and I came to the 


conclusion that his snakeship must have 

been too near the nest and thus precipi- 

tated the battle. 
Colo. 


E. P. Humnet, M. D: 
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Sporting Cocker Spaniels 


HE hunting of upland game as well 

as waterfowl with spaniels is one 

of the most ancient of sports. In- 
deed, long before the days of the setter 
and the pointer, the spaniel, which later 
became divided into numerous varieties, of 
which the cocker is one, was the recognized 
dog’ for the sportsman. This was in the 
days when “shooting flying” was still un- 
known, and the covey of partridges was 





he MN 
Inspecting a group of trained cocker 
spaniels. Left to right, Chas. A. Phillips, 
Thos. H. Noble, and Thompson, the 
keeper 





caught by means of a net thrown over the 
dog and the birds as the former found the 
game and dropped in its vicinity. From 
the spaniel came the setter in later years 
but the cocker, the most distinctive of land 
spaniels, though replaced in a certain sense, 
always held a high place in the estimation 
of many wild fowlers in the old countries, 
and is still a favorite with many sports- 
men. In fact, the inauguration of field 
trials in Great Britain and many of the 
continental countries has revived an interest 
in the breed to such an extent that many 
sportsmen have taken up the various breeds 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


ings” were but 13 miles from the “Marble 
Arch” in London, but nevertheless he had 
game in abundance; hares, rabbits, pheas- 
ants and partridges. The season’ on 
feathered game was closed at the time of 
our visit but rabbits and hares could be 
shot, and what a morning we had with 
those cockers! “Of Ware” is the affix that 
Mr. Lloyd attaches to all the registered 
names of his spaniels, and dogs of his 
breeding are known in all of Great Britain 
and America. 


FEW days later we journeyed up to 

Castle Douglas, Scotland, where we 
spent the week-end with Chas. A. Phillips, 
J. P., of Dilldawn. Mr. Phillips is the dean 
of spaniel breeders in Great Britain. His 
particular favorite is the cocker, although 
he breeds a few of the other varieties, 
including springers, also. During our visit 
we had ample opportunity to see his dogs 
at work on the excellent shootings that 
Mr. Phillips controls. Among: the cockers 
we saw in action was the famous Riving- 
ton Dazzle, a fine white and black cocker, 
somewhat above the weight as recognized 
in this country, but, on the other side, the 
matter of a few pounds more or less is 
immaterial from a bench show as well as 
a field point of view. 

Rivington Dazzle, champion in the field 
ind on the bench, was a past master at 
routing out hares and rabbits, and in the 
matter of training he was perfect. Imagine 
a cocker, after bustling out his game, in- 
stantly dropping as the “fur was afoot,” 
remaining there until the kill was made 
and then, at command, retrieving a piece 
of game weighing 7% pounds, which is 
just a trifle more than a fourth of the 
dog’s actual weight! And all during the 
time the dogs were afield there were no 
loud commands, no shouting or whistling. 
These dogs were perfect in their manners, 








During our visit we not only worked the 
trained dogs, but saw many of the younger 
ones in process of training. Among the 
lot were a dozen or more cocker puppies 
ranging from three to four months which 
Mr. Phillips kept in a kennel on his lawn 
at Dilldawn and which he was educating 
in the rudiments of retrieving, for the 
master of Dilldawn believes in beginning 
the education of a cocker spaniel as soon 
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A lesson in water retrieving at Dilldawn 


as he is taken from his dam. Many of 
these puppies were already proficient in 
retrieving. The stuffed carcass of a rabbit 
was the object that their master used in 
these preliminary lessons after first incul- 
cating the rudiments of fetch and carry 
with a rubber ball. 

All through this period Mr. Phillips was 
not only obtaining immense satisfaction in 
watching the mental and physical develop- 
ment of his puppies, but a certain amount 
of healthful outdoor exercise. After these 
preliminary lessons that are taught on the 
lawn at Dilldawn, the young cockers are 
turned over to the keeper, who introduces 








of spaniels in preference to the use of them to the actual field work that they are 
pointers and setters. In this country the expected to do later in life. 
cocker spaniel, while cataloged as a sport- : ; 
ing dog, has been for many years relegated N A bright early August morning our 
to the bench shows alone, but, as in Eng- little party, consisting of Mr. Phil- 
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land, his use in the field is again rapidly lips, the late Thos. H. Noble of Grosse Ile, : 
being popularized and the institution of Mich., and the writer, went out to see the 
field trials here in America during the past vir! puppies in a ‘¢" stage of progress, 
few years has created a demand for the which was to hunt the gorse and the 
breed, from that class of dog fancier who bracken, and then, later, to witness their 
really enjoys and understands the actual early lessons in water retrieving. All this p 
working capabilities of the dog. was very interesting to the two Americans. g 
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pheasant or even quail or grouse! It is a | 
different type of sport than shooting over | 
pointers or setters, but it is excellent pas- 
time and interesting to a high degree. 

Since field trials for cockers have been | 
introduced into this country, which is of 
very recent date, the interest in the breed 
is constantly growing, and I believe that 
the demand for a dog somewhat larger 
than the “pocket editions,” as the late Otis 
Felows used to call them, is becoming 
more insistent. With a team of this class, 
well-broken and under good command, al- 
ways ranging within gunshot distance, it 
is surprising how many shots they can give 
the gunner. Imagine, if you can, a brace 
or a team of these little chaps working 
20 to 30 yards ahead of the gun, investi- 
gating every covert, poking into every 
likely place, but obedient to the slightest 
command. Watch them as they begin to 
show signs of game; observe their little | 
stumps of tails, working faster and faster; | 
they have struck the scent and are feather- | 
ing, becoming more animated every mo- 
ment. Perhaps it is grouse you are seeking. 
The scent becomes stronger; the dogs sud- 
denly spring their game as with a whirr 
of wings out goes a lordly cock and all 
four dogs drop instantaneously as the noble 
bird rises in its proud flight. If you are 
quick of eye you may succeed in bringing 
him down. The dogs remain in their 
position, and one of them is ordered to 
retrieve, the others do not move. Truly, | 
it is an exciting moment; it brings the 
red corpuscles to the surface and makes 
the blood tingle! Gradually this old sport, 
all but lost in the mad rush for innova- 
tions, is coming back, and those who have 
taken it up are being well repaid for their 
efforts. 


Poses on Point 


HE various attitudes a dog assumes on 

point always make an interesting pic- 
ture. One crouches low with all intensity ; 
one stands aloft with head and flag in air; 
another takes his game a matter of 
course and merely stops. Style on point 
in the real sense is the intensity a dog dis- 


as 





A rather unusual attitude on a quail in 


Mississippi. The pointer dog, Vernon’s 
Prince, owned by Attilla Cox, Louisville, 
Ky. 
plays the moment he catches the scent of 
game, and as a general thing he will 
“freeze” in whatever attitude he happens to 
he at the time the scent strikes his sensi- 
tive nostrils. 

Much depends upon the class of game 
that the dog is working upon. Personally, 
| have seen dogs show entirely different 
tactics on prairie chicken than they would 
on quail, while pheasants or grouse were 
again another proposition. The illustrations 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to 
build. Simply drive post sections in ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 
2x4 inch mesh No. I! gauge, sold to you at deal- 
ers’ prices. 

Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 
prices on wire fencing. No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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WORMS | 
In dogs and puppies are the cause of much | 
distress, FITS and many deaths. | 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The modern worm expeller, a safe treatment for pups 


and an effective one for grown dogs. Will positively | 
stop FITS when due to the heavy infestation of 
HOOK and ROUND WORMS (Ascarids). In ecap- 


sules of assorted sizes, easy to give. $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co., Dept. 4A, Quincy, Ill. 


Wh YK Fn FR PO Ws 
All BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 


PERFECTION DOG 

is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 

5 tbs. 60c, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 
to any poins in the United States, all charges 
BS, ‘id Your dogs or puppies will relish 
ERFECTION, a balanced 
prepared ready for use— 








meat cereal food, 
I you do is feed it. 


MICHICAN 





Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 














a 
Gabriel’s way of keeping do gs healthy and 
free from mange is not a new, untried treat 

ment. Thousands have found it a dependable 
and certain method and swear by its effec 

tiveness. Positively never fails, regardless of 
the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mites and the eggs and this is 
the common_ sense reason jwhy Gabriel's 
Mange and Eczema Formula 1, 2, 3, never 
fails. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 

12 oz. woeoae $1.00; Kennel size $2.75. 
Sold by better stores everywhere, or 
direct, post paid. 

ABRIEL’S LABORATORIES 

Dept. O, Teli City, ind. 


GABRIEES 


MANGE and ECZEMA FORMULA 





Address 
dog problems to 
In- 
quiry Dept. O 
We 
ture a complete 
line of standard 
remedies for all 
dog ailments. 


your 


Gabriel's 


manufac- 











HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“‘The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado | 








HUNTING HOUNDS 
Hunting Hounds less than half price, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FM57, Herrick, Ill. 


Dent's Condition Pills | 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 



























By FRED KOLLET 
The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 





Denver, Colo. 





‘WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES 


Sired by [ 
IMPORTED WINNERS | 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- 
Bang. ..... Fee $25.00 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 
Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KENNELS, 


DOG CARE 
SIMPLIFIED 


Get this new 32-page illustrated book- 
let that tells all about raising dogs— 
+ Bor om acct 








nd 


valuable for P 
alike. Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 
ler’s A-1 Dog Foods for 10c postpaid. 
Write today. 





BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
250 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


SPORTING SPANIELS 


by John Stewart 
50c postpaid 











4 book written by a practical shooting man, and ap- 
plies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its kir 
ever published in America devoted entirely to 


Spaniels 
} 


breeding, breaking and 


years 


over spaniels 


] 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Working on quail in North Carolina 


shown here are of dogs pointing pheasants, 
and dog on quail, taken in various parts 
of the country. No claim is made that they 
are out of the ordinary, but merely show 
a variety of attitudes. 


Outdoor Life fe; Outaoor Recreation 


Perhaps the most striking one is that of 
Vernon's Prince, a pointer owned by Attilla 
Cox, of Louisville, Ky. He was hunting 
in Mississippi last winter and the point 
shown here was made in deep woods. Just 
as the dog came to the log, he caught the 
scent of game. Instead of making the 
leap over the log, his forefeet dropped on 
it, and he became rigid. The birds were on 
the other side, hidden away in weeds. Not 
long ago, a well-known painter of dog pic- 
tures produced a canvas quite similar to 
the position assumed by Vernon’s Prince 
in the illustration shown. Many con- 
demned it as unnatural and the offspring 
of a lively imagination. As a matter of 
fact, such points as the artist depicted are 
common and may be seen on most any 
hunt. A dog’s point is made at the mo- 
ment he catches the scent and he may be in 
any position when it occurs. 


Training Lessons 
Gun-Shyness 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


N ONE of my earlier installments I 
I pointed out the necessity of introduc- 

ing the sound of gunfire to puppies 
early in life, thus avoiding many un- 
pleasant experiences that are _ possible 
later, if this is not done. A young setter 
or pointer thus accustomed to the sight 
and sound of firearms seldom or never 
develops gun-shyness. This great fault, 
so common with nervous, high-strung 
dogs, is not a hereditary trait, as some 
suppose, but many of these high-bred 
canine organisms are predisposed to it, 
and in all instances the fault is produced 
through carelessness of the owner or 
trainer. To overcome gun-shyness is a 
long and difficult process that sometimes 
needs to be resorted to after a case has 
once been developed, but the fact that 
it can be overcome is proof conclusive 
that gun-shyness is not _ hereditary. 
Patience, time and common sense are re- 
quired in order to cure a gun-shy dog. 
If the young setter or pointer is an ex- 
traordinary specimen in all other ways, 
then the time so spent is worth the price. 
If the dog possesses no extraordinary 
merit, perhaps the owner or trainer would 
do better to discard such an animal al- 
together and begin with a new one, but 
I have seen many a dog entirely cured 
that seemed almost hopeless. 

Seldom, however, can the same person 
who has made a dog gun-shy overcome 
it, for along with the acquired fault he 
generally develops a fear of the person 
who is responsible. First, then, if you 
have a dog which through a moment of 
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A high-headed, bold and courageous 
pointer. No fear of the gun here 


carelessness on your part has been made 
atraid of the gun, turn him over to some 
one else who understands dogs, who has 
the time and patience, and who is will- 
ing to undertake the task of curing him. 

It must be understood that there are 
various degrees of gun-shyness, all of 
which should be met according to the 
conditions. Some dogs, upon hearing the 
report of the gun, will get away on the 
run and never stop until they find refuge 
in their own kennels or some secluded 
place away from human _ interference. 
Others will run away from their master 
and remain out in the distance, perhaps 
hunting independently but never ventur- 
ing near the person who was responsible 
for the disconcerting noise. 


TILL others will become terror-stricken, 

run away a few rods and drop to the 
ground in abject fear; nothing in the 
way of coaxing or commands can induce 
such as these to take up the hunting 
again, at least for several hours, if at 
all. Others will, the moment the report 
is heard, run back of the shooter and 
remain some distance behind, never ven- 
turing forth again. Some dogs are cowed 
the moment they see a gun, and it is 
quite a safe assumption that such as 
these have been thoroughly frightened 
early in life. The moment they see the 
gun brought to the shoulder, they will 
bolt either forward or backward. Still 
others will hunt nicely, find and point 
birds, but the moment the gun is raised 
their interest ceases and they are through. 
Such as the two latter cases are easily 
made into blinkers, for they associate 
the finding of birds with the terrible 
noise, and unless they are carefully han- 
dled they acquire the habit of shunning 
game; that is, blinking it, for they soon 
discover that such noises never occur un- 
less game is found by: them. 

There are various methods of cure, 
but the essentials in all cases are three 
in number. First, the dog must not be 
permitted to run away; secondly, the gun 
must be used in his presence in such 
manner that he comes to understand 
that it has absolutely no connection with 
him; and, thirdly, the teacher must have 
the full confidence of his pupil. This 
must be acquired by making a companion 
of him, by endeavoring to make him un- 
derstand that there is nothing to fear, 
and this can only be done by keeping the 
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Kirk’s Frolic on quail in North Carolina 


gun out of the program until this mutual 
understanding between master and pupil 
is fully cemented. 


AFTER winning the affection of the pu- 

pil, if he happens to be one of the kind 
that runs away at the first report of a 
gun, he must be taken to an enclosed 
yard where this is impossible. Give the 
animal an occasional tidbit or two, make 
much over him, and let him see that you 
do not wish to hurt him. Be in no hurry 
to introduce the gun. When he is per- 
fectly at his ease, get the gun and begin 
handling it, but pay no attention to the 
dog. Open and close the gun, snap the 
hammers, but assume the greatest pos- 
sible air of indifference. To approach 
him with gun in hand would ruin all 
at this delicate stage. If the dog is not 
abjectly afraid he will watch you curious- 
ly with more or less interest. Continue 
this for ten or fifteen minutes, then set 
the weapon aside and give him a few 
morsels to eat. This process may be re- 
peated several times during the day and 
for several days. The pupil soon be- 
comes accustomed to seeing his master 
manipulate the gun, and pays no more 
attention to it. Then it is well to intro- 
duce a light load, but, as before, the mas- 
ter must pay no attention to the dog 
Walk, with back turned to the dog, to the 
far end of the yard, and never once look 
at him, although one can note his actions 
from the corner of the eye. Here the 
trainer discharges the light load and con 
tinues about his business. The pupil will 
possibly carefully watch his master, but 
when he realizes that the report has 
nothing to do with him, he will pass up 
the incident. On the other hand, should 
the teacher pay the least attention to 
the dog he would probably spoil all that 
has been begun. The dog must under no 
circumstances be considered as part of 
the proceedings, and he will soon learn 
to take these reports as a matter of 
course, especially if after each lesson he 
is given a few choice morsels to eat. If, 
however, the dog runs to one corner and 
attempts to hide, the gun must be put 
down and the trainer must bring the dog 
out where he was, but this must be done 





Pointing a pheasant in New York state. 
Pointer dog, Kirk's His Highness 












gently, after which the same deliberate 
process must be gone through once more 
and repeated until such time as the dog 
pays no attention to the firing of these 
light loads. It may require days, possibly 
weeks. 


N MORE obstinate cases the starving 

method may be resorted to. This usually 
brings results. The plan of procedure is 
to keep the dog confined during the entire 
period so that it is impossible for him 
to obtain food from anyone except the 
master. The dog should be chained to 
his kennel shortly before feeding time. 
Bring out his pan of food, holding it con- 
spicuously in one hand and the gun in 
the other. The gun is handled before 
him, the locks are snapped, but all this 
time the master says nothing, and appar- 
ently does not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to him. If the dog comes forward 
and eats his food, the handling of the 
gun is continued while he is disposing 
of it. If, on the other hand, the dog 
bolts to his kennel, the food is removed, 
not a word is said to the dog, but nothing 
else is offered him. At the next meal- 
time, the process is repeated. If his 
fears are once allayed as far as the sight 
of the gun is concerned, a very light load 
should be inserted or the primer cap 
alone exploded, which should be done by 
the master as he is looking in the other 
direction and not at the dog. If the ani- 
mal bolts into the kennel, the food should 
at once be removed. At the next meal- 
time the exact process should be repeated, 
removing the food as long as the dog 
shows the slightest fear of the gun. Thus 
it may require four or five days, but in 
the end hunger will be so great that he 
will disregard the gun and all noises it 
makes, in order to satisfy his ravenous 
craving for food. Finally he will at- 
tribute the discharge of the gun to the 
pleasure of having his appetite appeased, 
and in time the master may shoot the 
regulation loads over him and the dog 
will have no further fears. 

The confirmed gun bolter is best han- 
dled by taking him to the field and con- 
ducting the lesson in a natural hunting 
environment. It is imperative that every 
precaution should be taken to prevent his 
running away at the discharge of the 
gun, and to accomplish this the force 
collar and check cord come into play. 
Naturally, these instruments do not in 
themselves cure the dog from gun-shy- 
ness or even calm his fears, but they will 
prevent him from running away, and 
that is the object of this lesson. The cord 
should be 20 or 30 yards long, one end 
fastened to the collar, the other end to a 
stake or tree. The handler uses the tac- 
tics of firing and walking away from 
the dog, not paying the least attention to 
him. The dog may possibly attempt to 
bolt on the first few occasions, but this 
will be mechanically overcome at once. 
During the intervals of the shooting, the 
master should go to the dog, speak kindly 
io him, pet him and give him a few mor- 
sels to eat. The gun should be laid aside 
during this latter process. It may require 
time, but if the master exercises calmness 
and patience he will be successful. 


NOTHER method employed is to take 

the gun-shy dog to a _trap-shooting 
tournament, tying him in the vicinity of 
the shooting, but a sufficient distance 
away that he may not be struck by the 
wads or spent shot. The dog will be very 
much frightened the first day, but such 
a state cannot exist indefinitely, and 
eventually the victim becomes case-hard- 
ened. Another method is to take him 


out in a boat on a lake or wide river. 
Some dogs will instantly jump out of the 
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boat at the first report, but not being | 


able to swim to shore they will naturally 
come back to the boat. They should be 
carefully lifted in, and the process re- 
peated until their fear is overcome. Then 
there is another way with dogs that are 
naturally bold and courageous in every- 
thing except under gunfire. Sometimes 
by allowing them to chase rabbits indis- 
criminately and occasionally killing one 
in front of them while they are thus oc- 
cupied, their fears of the gun will be 
allayed by the very excitement of the 
chase. As a matter of fact, the funda- 
mental idea is to prove to the dog that 
there is nothing to fear from the gun, 
and the wise owner, who has a dog which 
is worth the price of the labor, will find 
that by judicious handling he may make 
a priceless gunning companion out of 
one that perhaps some months earlier 
seemed like a hopeless case. 


“Dinner Time’’ 


T IS a well-known 1a10m that the way 

to develop the highest intelligence in 
your dog—any dog, be he pointer, setter, 
hound or beagle—is to make a companion 
of him. Some trainers and perhaps own- 
ers of many dogs do not entirely believe 
in this, but nevertheless those who have 
tried it will vouch for its correctness. If 
you have any doubt, try picking one dog 
out of a litter and make a companion of 
him, allowing the others to grow up in 
kennels or where human 
is something entirely foreign to them. 
Unless he is a rank duffer, if the puppy that 





J. Horace Lytle, with his well-known 
Irish setter bitch, Smada Byrd 


companionship | 


is allowed the daily companionship of his | 
master does not far outstrip the others of 


the litter there is something radically 
wrong. 
The illustration shown here is that of 


Horace Lytle, well-known author of books 
on training, keen field shot and field trial 
enthusiast. The dog shown in the illustra- 
tion is his Irish setter bitch, Smada Byrd, 
too well-known to the bird dog public 
to need much comment, for Byrd has been 
the subject of several books and the in- 
spiration of many articles. 


N She came from a family of good breed- 
ing, but like many of her tribe few of them 
had been developed as field dogs. Horace 
Lytle began making a companion of Smada 





R. LYTLE secured Byrd as a puppy. | 





Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 





collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 

- LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












Fora | 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless 
FLEA SOAP 
Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 


Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, 
“Care of Dogs’”’ 








10 other guaranteed remedies. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
| 540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


HOW TO 
TRAIN YOUR 
BIRD DOG 


By Horace Lytle 
$2.15 Postpaid 
The 














newest 
book on the 
art of training 
the pointer and 
r. Special- 
ly suited to 
the novice and 

amateur 
believe 
is one of 
best books 
ever written by 
this author and 
will enjoy a 
big sale. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colo. 













Have Youa Bird Dog? Then You Want 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Force System Without the Whip 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1929 --- ILLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the artof training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or ifso, 
is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Young or old dogs 
can be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of 
long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book contains use- 
ful information on the subject. Chapters on feed- 
ing; care of the dog; explicit symptoms of usual dis- 
eases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1; CLOTH & GOLD $2 







































Byrd when she was still very young. Kept | Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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her about him, took her out for runs very 
early in life, taught her to love the open, 
and eventually introduced her to game. 
Byrd's intelligence unfolded in a most re- 
markable manner. Indeed, it seems when 
master and pupil are in the field together 
she actually understands his every word 
and action. And thus the years have gon 
by and Byrd not only became a proficient 
eun dog for average field shooting, but 
she won in field trials on many an occasion 
as well. Mr. Lytle, busy man though he 
is, what with his business and his writing, 
never deputizes anyone else to look after 
his dogs. He is present when the feeding 
is done; actually does the feeding himself. 
He sees that the dogs are made comfort- 
able for the night, does the bedding down 
himself and every little detail that goes with 
the keeping of dogs is attended to by him- 
self. As a reward, he is more than paid 
back in the amount of sport his dogs 
afford him in the field, and the satisfaction 
that he obtains by possessing their con- 
fidence and affection. If one wishes to 
enjoy the real pleasures of owning dogs, 
it might well be said, thou and do 
likewise.” 


“Go 


‘Tail Waggers”’ 


ROM the headquarters of the recently 

ganized American division of the 
World League for Dog Welfare comes the 
following information. The bulletin 1s 
issued in the interest of all dog owners in 
America: 

That tax-paying American citizen, the 
dog, now has a union. Since he is the 
only being beside man who is subject to 
taxation, surely he is entitled to a union 
—not for shorter hours or more pay, for 
he asks neither, but for his rights as a 
citizen “to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

This union of dogs knows no state lines 
nor is it concerned with breed or breeding. 
Champions or muts, north, south, east or 
west, are invited to join the Tail Waggers’ 
Club, conducted by the World League for 
Dog Welfare. This club was founded for 
the express purpose of doing a humane 
service to man’s best friend—the dog. The 
organization is philanthropic and is con- 
ducted under the happy name, “Tail 
Waggers.” As an organization it will give 
a service to each individual dog owner 
whose pet is a member. Being organized 
entirely for the benefit of its dog mem- 
bers, all funds accumulating from its mem- 
bership fees are to be used for the dogs 
themselves. 

Member dogs are to wear an identifying 
medallion registered at a central bureau, 
whether the dog belongs in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut or any other state 
in the Union The league is a non- 
profit organization for the promotion of 
dog welfare and is devoted to educational 
and philanthropic activity throughout the 
world. Included in its activities is an inter- 
state Lost and Found Bureau, which, by 
means of a registry file of the names and 
addresses of dog owners, aids in tracing or 
tracking down lost or stolen members. 
The league further acts as a clearing 
house for dog information of all kinds. 

Although the league is only a little over 
a year old, it has made tremendous prog- 
It started in England, perhaps the 
most dog-conscious country in the world, 
and has today a registered membership, 
in the London office alone, of 150,000 mem- 
bers. 

The success of this league in England, 
coupled with the many urgent needs for 
dog welfare facilities in this country, 


ress. 


prompted the opening of American head- 
quarters at 307 Fifth Ave. 
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Health 


of your Doé 
ph ted by 


A.A.Hermann,DVS. 


Treatment for Body Lice 


Question We have an eight-month-old Peking- 
ese dog that has lice of some kind, and we wish 
to know how to get rid of them. These lice are 
funny little things, of an oblong shape. They 


seem to stand on end and do not move very much 
Fiom this description I believe you will know 


what they are and can tell us how to get rid 
of them.—F. H. R., S. Dak. 

Answer Body lice may be removed by brush- 
ing or wiping the dog lightly with the liquid fly 


repellent sprays universally sold, or a fly powder 
used. A oleate, sold 
the is extremely 
effective stock 
caution, and the cracks 
which the vermin eggs are laid 
sprayed or disinfected also.—A. A. H. 


solution of 


name ot 


may be copper 
“‘Cuprex,”’ 


Mild solutions of 


under trade 


and harmless. 


dips may be used with 
and crevices in 


should be 


Loss of Smell Following Distemper 
Question attack of distemper, 
my pointer has lost his smell, so 
that he is unable to find and point the game birds 

for me as he formerly did.—G. C. I., Ind. 


Following an 


dog sense of 


Answer :—The catarrhal form of distemper often 
the keen smell hunting 
normally possess and though improvement may be 


destroys sense of dogs 


gradual and cases of complete improvement are 
recorded, some victims continue throughout life 
partially impaired. Build up the dog’s vigor 


with generous portions of nutritious, raw, natural 
foods, including raw eggs and beef. Give a half 
strength rhinitis tablet every three hours for a 
while, combined with a tablet of triple arsenates 
ind nuclein No. 1. After two weeks’ treat- 
ment and two weeks’ lapse, repeat your medi- 
cation.—A. 


Determine the Cause 
Question:—My four-and-one-half-month-old 
English setter bitch has fits or convulsions of 
the ordinary type. I have given her barbital tab- 
lets three times daily to be taken with food, also 
an arsenic and nuclein tablet compound. Neither 
of these seems to have the desired effect. The 
dog seems to be growing quite rapidly, also cutting 
double teeth. Will that tend to fits? | 
wormed her about three weeks ago.—C. B. McC., 
Utah. 


cause 


Answer If the fits are induced by distemper 
infection, they will cease when the distemper is 
cured. If they are due to fright they 
usually run a of about six and 
rradually frequent and severe. If 
teething irritation, plenty of large 
bones to the eruption of the per- 
manent teeth. you’ve wormed the dog, 
presumably with a dependable remedy, they need 


considered.—A. A. H. 


disease, 
course weeks 
become less 
due to give 
raw hasten 


Since 
no longer be 
Mineral Salts and Vitamines Needed 


Question :—I 
terrier pup. 


three-month-old toy fox 
She has a habit of eating everything 


have a 


she finds. She has developed a cough and her 
eyes have pus in them. I gave a dose of cod 
liver oil and she vomited a lot of wood, gravel 


and other stuff she had picked up.—L. R., lowa. 


and perverted 
common in 
and is aggravated by withholding foods containing 
sufficient mineral salts vitamin ele- 


Answer :—A 


such as 


capricious appetite 


you describe is growing dogs 
essential 


and 


and 


foods bones to 


ments. Plenty of raw raw 

which you may add a _ teaspoonful Norwegian 
cod liver oil daily is highly recommended.— 
As Tf. 


Dosage of Wormseed 
Question:—Is wormseed a good, reliable rem- 
edy for worms in dogs and pups? What is the 
proper dose of wormseed to a dog? Will worm- 
seed harm a dog or pup in any way? Can some 
be fed to dogs and pups with good 
results ?—A. O., Wis. 


potatoes 


Answer:—Oil of Wormseed (Chenopodium) is 
used in the dose of 1 drop for each pound weight 
of dog and is usually combined with an equal 
amount of chloroform and from 10 to 20 drops 
of castor oil. It is poisonous to worms and 
also to dogs if the dose is too large or the pa- 





Poor judgment and good worn 
killed many good dogs. Ray 


peeled and finely chopped may be 
Cooked peeled spuds never. 


tient weakened. 
medicine have 
potatoes not 
fed in moderation. 
Pa, ee: 


Chronic Dry Eczema 


Question:—My Irish setter is suffering from 


an infection centered along the backbone from 
halfway down the back, extending to the base 
of the tail. It resembles dandruff, seems to be 


attended by a slight itching, also the hair comes 
out easily.—C. S. L., Rnode Island. 


Answer:—The condition described is chroni 
dry eczema and will prove obstinate. Keep 
water away from the skin and avoid the feeding 


of starches, sweets and fats. Sponge the area 
two times daily with a saturated alcoholic solu 


tion of salicylic acid. Give a tablespoonful ot 
milk of magnesia each morning.—A. A. H. 


Rhinitis—Red Mange 
Question:—My  six-month-old_ English _ setter 
has had a bothersome sneeze, often blowing a 
whitish pus from his nose when sneezing through 
it, just as a person blows from his nose during 


a cold. This condition has existed ever since 
I purchased him. They stated he had distempei 
before I purchased him; he is no worse. My 


older dog is in poor condition and is extremely 
nervous. His skin seems to itch continuously, 
causing him to scratch sores all over his body. 
The puppy started to scratch and bumps ap- 


peared in his skin, with frequent pink places 
showing up. Can you advise me?—R. S. P., 
Texas. 


Answer:—The rhinitis described often follows 
a case of distemper and may be relieved by 
giving a rhinitis tablet three times daily. The 
nose may also be sprayed with one part Hexyl- 
resorcinol solution in three parts water. The 
older dog evidently has red mange which has 
now spread to the puppy. They should be bathed 
or dipped once a week in a 1 per cent solution of 
warm Kreso Dip. A mixture of one part flowers 
of sulphur in ten parts of crank case drainings, 
well shaken, should be sparingly but thoroughly 
rubbed into the skin once daily. This is called 
seven-year itch because it is so difficult to treat. 

A. A. H. 


Treatment for Ear Canker 

Editor:—Have a coon hound with chronic 
canker of the ear of about two years’ standing. 
One ear has been lanced twice by a veterinarian 
and after lengthy treatment the condition appar- 
ently subsided. It is back again and treatment is 
giving no results. Dog is on a cooked meat diet, 
principally, with a few vegetables occasionally.— 
A. F. M., Iowa. 


Answer:—Keep water out of your dog’s ears 


at all times. Swab the ears three times daily 
with cotton on an applicator moistened with 
“D. D. D. Extra Strong.’’ Put some deep into 


the canal with a medicine dropper. 
instead of cooked meat and bran 
biscuits.—A. A. H. 


Feed raw 
instead of dog 


Dog with Ravenous Appetite 

Question:—I have a pointer dog, male, one year 
old. In apparently the best of health, in good 
flesh and full of pep. Has been inoculated for 
distemper, has had no sickness except I am 
puzzled as to whether or not he is troubled with 
worms, owing to the fact that I am unable to 
satisfy his ravenous appetite, for one solitary 
minute. He will eat anything under the sun 
except onions, and seems disappointed because 
he doesn’t like them. Have wormed him fre- 
quently with different vermifuges which were 
prescribed by veterinarians, who claimed they 
would show no sign of worms, as the latter 
would be digested thoroughly before passing. The 
only symptoms I can find is an infrequent biting 
around hips and back, which could easily be 
caused by fleas.—J. T. L., Wash. 


Answer:—Your dog probably has hookworms, 
which deplete the system very rapidly, as they 
feast directly on the animal’s blood. The diet 
may also be lacking in essential vitamins, es 
pecially if you are feeding him exclusively o= 
cooked foods. Raw bones, Norwegian codliver 
oil, raw liver and eggs overcome anemia, and 
raw tomatoes and carrots are rich in essential 
vitamins. Onions and garlic are frequently 
cooked in the chow for a dog. Give him a cap 
sule full of tetrachlorethylene in the proportion 
one mil. for each 10 pounds weight and follow 
in a half hour with an equal quantity of epsom 
salts. Repeat this in ten days. Let me know 
results.—A. A. H. 


















“SnakeLore 
by W.A.Bevan 


Habits of Rattlers 

Editor:—In the last few summers I have 
ninety-eight rattlers. I have caught them 
played with them under all conditions in order to 
study their habits and methods of fighting and 
their actions. One thing you must be care- 
ful about; when one crawls into a log or bush 
or any place of hiding, never walk up to the 
place and look in to see where he has gone, 
because he will be right there and ready to 
strike at the first opportunity. Some people say 
that the rattler must coil before he strike, 
but I maintain it is just the opposite. If he 
wishes he can strike from position, even 
stretched out flat on the ground. This last sum- 
mer during one of my trips after them, I blind- 
ly walked upon a  fair-sized one that was 
stretched out full length, and I had_ barely 
jumped aside when he threw a good half of his 
dy in a sweeping circle at me, but it was too 
slow and he missed. They can also strike from 
their lazy circular coil if they are quickly star- 
tled, but only for a short distance and with poor 
accuracy. 

A person upon 


killed 


and 


can 


any 


finding a rattler should use 
extreme caution in trying to kill him. Always 
the mate is close by, if it has not killed, 
nd, if unaware of its presence, you very 
apt to walk blindly into him and suffer 
sequences of a good healthy bite. On two 
I have killed them side by side, but 
rule where I kill one and do not find the 
mmediately, on the following day I go 
nd on the average of three out of five 
| will find the mate close by. 

I make a every 


been 

are 
the con- 
occa- 
as 2 
other 
back 
times 


sions 


spring of hunting 


practice 





x 


taken by Messrs 
McGuire and Smith 


Photo of rattlers, 


There are a few 
people who pronounce me crazy for catching 
them and playing with them to study all their 
tricks and trades and methods of fighting, but on 
the other hand I have had dozens of people ask 
me question after question concerning the rattler, 
consequently I do not think it has been a bit 
but has served a good purpose to many 
who would not go out to find out for 
themselves. People can say what they please, 
hut so long as a dead rattler cannot bite, I feel 
myself that probably some fisherman or hunter 
has enjoyed a real day’s sport where otherwise 
may have been bitten by one of these same 
snakes. The person who will walk out of his 
to kill the rattler has more in his mind 
than just wanting to kill. I, myself, am 100 per 
ent for him.—W. M. McG., Calif. 


them out and killing them. 


so 
foolish 
others 


} 
l€ 


way 


Do Not Attack Without Provocation 

Editor:—I have been very much _ interested 
in reading your “Snake Lore’? column. I have 
hunted and fished all the way from the Gulf 
Coast to Canada, and have hunted and _ fished 
ever since I was old enough, and while I have 
always been afraid of a snake and will jump 
every time I see one, I have always found them 
very interesting to watch. At one time when I 
was a kid, another boy and I used to go out 
and catch them alive and sell them at much 
per pound to a man of our who owned a 
snake show. 

We have brought him in a dozen live 
snakes, of any and all varieties that we happened 
to run across, in a sack, and he would put on a 
thin pair of kid gloves, and with his sleeves 
rolled up run his hand into the sack and pull them 


sO 


town 


or two 


out one at a time, look them over and put them 
into the cage, and then go into the cage with 
them, and I never saw one bite him and I don’t 








he ever was bitten by of them, and 
was a “snake charmer” (which we have 
heard about) then I am the King of 
He just wasn’t afraid of them, and he 
not hurt them. Just slipped his hand down 
the sack easy and slid it along a snake’s 
until he got him by the neck, and then 
him out easy. I have hundreds of 
what I mean is real not the 
kind some folks might think streams 
and in the timber, and I never one bite or 
strike or even try to, unless you hurt him or 
made him mad, scared him. I always noticed 
that a snake would get away from and let 
alone, if let him have come 
within an inch of stepping yet 
had one bite me, but it to 
hitched without moving one 
away. I want way 
going fast. 
I have 


believe one 
if he 

always 
India. 
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body 
lifted 
snakes— 


seen 
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Saw 


you 


you you alone. I 

and 
hard 
watch 


the 


on one never 


surely is stand 


crawl 


and 


and 


to be going other 


heard all will 
not bite on a baited 
danger of catching one when you are 
yet I have caught at least four that I can 
call in that manner. I have caught three 
“bank lines’ which we had baited with a live 
minnow for channel cat and set with the bait 
about 2 to 3 inches under the water, and I 
caught one with a small artificial minnow when 
fishing for bass. I saw this snake the shal 
low water and dropped the bait over behind a 
rock and ran it out and past his nose, and he 
struck at it like a flash, and I hooked him. He 
put up a real scrap for a minute and pulled 
off the hook and got away. 
We all know that a snake 
but did you see a frog eat a 
never saw one it, but dressing a 
bullfrog for the pan I found a ter 
about 8 or 10 inches long in his 
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Snake Pets 
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blacksnakes 
He gave 
have had it in 
We hz had it month, 
eaten anything—will it eat before 
should we feed it? 

We made a nest with a bunch of 
goes into this, only coming out when 
shining Then he out and 
in the sun. But the sun 
back into the box of rags. 

Now my boy would like to take this 
out of the box. It is about 2% feet long. Would 
there be in playing with it? Would 
its bite be dangerous would it bite? I en 
close a stamp and will appreciate a little 
about this, as I do not know whether 
doing the right thing having this 
house.—Kenneth Irwin, Okla. 
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Answer:—Snakes which generally 
captivity throughout the summer 
to eat in the winter though they 

The instinctive inclination 


prevents their feeding. 


usu 


retuse are 





to hibe 


warm. 


Give your racer live mice or small birds. 

The majority of the racers will bite when first 
handled but they are not dangerous. Pick your 
racer up and let it bite. It cannot harm you. 
The small teeth may go through your skin and 
draw a few drops of blood but you will not be 


hurt as much as you might picking blackberries. 


Try it once and learn that the bite of a snake 
is no worse than a peck by an old hen. 

By all means keep the snake in the house. 
The snake is much less objectionable than a dog 
or a cat, and if you have a canary with one 
flea on it, that is one flea more than the snake 
has. Don’t forget to provide the snake with 
water. W. A. B. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





paslesetllsees 

Advertisements under this head are inserted at 
the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER IN 
SERTION FOR READERS. DESPLA \¥ 
RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertise 
ment inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as 


we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should 
be received by the 20th of second month preced 
ing date of issue. For the protection of 


both 
advertisers and readers we require that you 
submit as references the names of two reputable 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sports- 
men—men in all walks of life, distributed all 
over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most efficient you 
can buy. 








Foxes 








TARNEDGE FOXES 
Ss sLISHEI ( 
The rere ae 
Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs - ene 
Winne 





*1928 Grand Show ( o dge er Ki il 
The Olden Servadas Save 
Catalog SABBATIS Mw. Y. 

























An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes for profit 
Send for FREE copy or en 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

___ SILVER FOX NEWS,C., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FOX BREEDERS! 


pany’s New Improved Combination 3 
For Round Worms, Tape Worme and Hook Worms 
in Two Sizes 

Full Strength for the adults 
Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 

© Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Price : Box of 500 Capsules $20 

Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, | Colorado 


BIG MONEY 
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made raising Silver Foxes. 100% to 200% per year is 
common. No unusual difficulties to stop you. We help you 
get started and also help you market all you raise later. 
Our plan of selling Better Foxes at better prices is 
very successful. ISLAND FOX FARM, Cumberland, Wis. 
I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxe in from 4 
time Can teach any reader of $s magazi 
get them Write for particulars W \ H 
Stanstead, Q 
——$————S=— 
Old Coins 
$5 $500 each paid for Old ¢ I Kee 
money, money very valuable Get posted Send 10 
cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x Guaranteed 
cash prices. Coin Exchange, Box 5, LeRoy, N. Y 
1] 6 
RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins medal 
and decorations Indian Cent and atalogue l( 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado tf 
lc \LIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter | size 27c; half-dollar 
c; 2-cent pie | atalogue l Nort 
Shultz. Rox 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 
Where-to-Go 
HUNT JAGUAR, LION, cat and bear in M ( 
a pack of real big game dogs, with Frank Keck 
for a quarter of a century ovtfitter and guide for 
game hunters. References given. Satisfaction 


z 


| Musquiz Coah, Mexico. 
| 
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‘ur ( 
lI means owna jane of the Year Book 
illustrated. Tells all aboutfur farming: 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 


Facts on Fur Farming 
of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 

how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. Write 
Official registration organization of the fur breeding industry 


* 
= interested arming? Then 
|¥ EARS 
tries. 176 pages. beautifully printed and 
today for your copy.. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
424 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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= SAVE MONE Y == 
= on Wire Netting 


Direct at Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on 
Dealer all wire netting orders. Prompt delivery In all sizes 
Prices from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 

cisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 

generous discounts. Find out about the new low cost 

Steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 

with Crown and buy more for your money. 




















sop today for latest Crown cata- 
log —a post card will bring it. This Business Established 1878 











| L— Fy _____- CROWN IRON WORKS CO,' 
ee == 1152 Tyler Street N. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Birds and Animals 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 


Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, well-grown 
birds for turning down on estates and game preserves 
this fall. 

Montcalm-bred Ring Necks are characterised by bril- 
liancy of plumage, correct size, plumpness, vigor and 
health. 

Order your breeding birds now and insure maximum 
results. 





Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 














The Mackensen Game Park 


Geese and Ducks 






* Wild Turkeys 
Rabbits Bob White Peafow! 
OH Me Pheasants Cranes 
mae . 4 , } | | Partridges Swan 
JACKS AND f ij, Quail Ornamental 
COTTONTAILS |//Mad> Pal _ _ 
S nD Rabbits Raccoons 
Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be . e ° e 
shipped ate in the late fall and winter months, can Everything in wild animals, game, 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when $ s . 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- vate preserves and collections of fancy 


tomer satisfied. 


fowl. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas |_| Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
e Fur Rabbits Bf bdaipset Bet arnemtatie 


A Fascinating New Industry 
in Your Back Yard Rabbit breeding is today the most promising of all live 
stock industries. Knowledge vital to success. Investi- 
gate and learn before starting with valuable stock. Our 
course of expert instruction spells success. Prospectus, 
breed catalogue, and interesting details 10c. 


Ransom Fur Farm (f'°"3".22.) Geneva, Ohio 







































The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


‘Gel a 


CHINCHILLAS | HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 


. < “oh | 
are real moncy makers. Their pelts are \ aluable and Pheasan ts Wild Turkeys 


find a ready market everywhere. Himalayas (Ermine 
















Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. Ringnecks Q Mongolian Pheasants 
We teach you how to raise them. No previous experi- | Eggs for 1930 from Imported birds or from pens of 
ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, | Imported cocks with Grousehaven hens. Order now 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build | for Spring delivery as all orders are filled in rotation. 
a real income of your own, Write for Facts today. | GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 








CONRAD'S, BOX 808 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO | Box L LUPTON, MICHIGAN 























SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll 
show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 


708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 











‘BREED FUR ANIMALS | 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field | 
of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, etc. Sample copy 1L5c. 
| Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year. | 
Foreign $1.50 


AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota 














MUSKRATS: BEFORE BUYING, write for our propo- 

sition on pen raised stock. Large discount on orders 
booked now for marsh raised muskrats, spring delivery. 
Write for literature and trial offer on our live catch 
trap. Lawrence Lake Fur Farm, Staples, Minn. 2-3 





FOR SALE: CHOICE Ontario Muskrats in any quantity, 

sex and live delivery guaranteed. We are a reliable 
company and in position to give you service. Big Creek 
Muskrat Farms, Ltd., 612-14-16-18 Lister Bldg., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada. 12-6 





MINK CHOICE QUALITY Dark Northern, Large dark 

Healthy stock, Booking orders for Bred Females for 
spring delivery. Prices and terms reasonable. Erdahl 
Mink Ranch, Blue Earth, Minn. 





FINEST QUALITY EASTERN Mink—the kind with a 

dark fine pelt that brings highest prices. Write for 
prices of our 1930 stcek, fall delivery. Davis Fur 
Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 2-2 





LAKE SUPERIOR BLACKS aod rewns. $200 to $700 
a pair. World’s finest. Superior Black Beaver Farm, 
Earl, Wisconsin. 





RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS 


For Pleasure and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of pigeons. 
Also Bantams. 


W. V. MOORE, Box L, Sterling, III. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


(Partridges) 
Southern Native, Northern and Mexican 
varieties. My Free 1930 Folder ex- 
plains varieties, How to plant 
them, Letters from prominent 
customers, Prices, ete. Delivery 
December to late April. Larg- 
est age in America. 

M. E. BOGLE 
Box 837, San Asteole, Te. Tex. 


MAKE MONEY Raising Squabs | ' SQUABS BOOK ©FREE 


Highest market ever known. PR squabs selling by millions to ee h trade. Raised 
3 i > » 4 in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book 
Breeders _shippe d everywhere. telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 






























Homers, Carneaux, W hite Kings method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co 
. speci: _ Al er eds. 7 7 429 H St., Melrose Highlands, Maes. 
Oc for 32p. catalog anc price ist - a ~ , 7 
PHEASANTS, RINGNECK, MONGOLIAN, Amherst, 
ALLSTON SQUAB co. Golden, Silver, Reeves, Melanotus, Swinhoe Manchu- 
48 N. Beacon St. Allston, Mass. rian, Versicolor. America’s finest stock, Price list free 














or instructive illus‘rated, descriptive, informative cata- 
log 10c. Lux Game Farm, Hopkinton, Iowa. 1- 





FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, fer- 
rets, muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, 
opossums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 





SILVER BADGER FOR sale, Hudson Bay strain, se- 
lected stock. Proven breeders. H. E. Bowles, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 2-2 
DARK INTERIOR ALASKAN and Quebec mink, scien- 
tifically bred, pedigreed, Satisfaction guaranteed 
Alaskan Mink Ranch, Earl, Wisconsin. 








NOW BOOKING ORDER FOR PHEASANT EGGS of 
Ringneck, Blacknecks, Mongolian, Ambherst, Silver, 
Reevers. Also bantams for setting and Bantam eggs. 
Twin Spring Farm, Penllyn, Pa. 
FL YING § SQU IRRELS—P ets Supreme; money makers. 
Mated pair $5, two pairs $7.50, prepaid, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Booklet. Wildwoods Fur Farm, 
Woodville, Texas. -3 
BEAVER AND MUSKRAT Ranch. This is Minnesota's 
largest and best fenced marsh. Plenty of natural feed 
and water. Heavily stocked with muskrats. Box 450. 
Ovtdoor Life. 1-2 




















LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK or Brown. Prompt de- 
livery. Order now to avoid being disappointed. We 


a7 RAISE CHINCHILLA are experienced and reliable. Write for terms and prices. 


FUR RABBITS ‘Make Big Money ae ag egg wae fo = = giniictted. Wi. cA 
WeSupplyStock § Gi!))s & Son, chester, Pa ept. K2. 

ont vey you followine. prices, for atP you raise, MINK BRED FEMALES: $65 each, March delivery. 

When go nach Bp Dasreiluetrated book, catalog Dark Minnesota females, mated with Alaskan males. 

and contract, also cop oes rFarming maga- | Our ranch average last year was five young to each 

ane tells how to raise rabbits for oe eS profits, all tall for 10e. \ddress female. Union Fur Farms, Wadena, Minn. 2-2 


R ENTERPRISE CO., Bo: i - 
wa a MINK—1930 YOUNG, dark, Northern Minnesota stock, 


a ~ 125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mau- 
rice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 2-4 


Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in WrE-HAVE A few 1929 male Mink from parents that 
swamps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any have been culled for six years, selected from_ large 
quantity of *‘Selected”’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real | setae cares @ @hanne i: improve your herd. Stevens 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. Forwarmn: Bic Walls Minn: 


SKUNKS, MINKS, RACCOONS, bred females. Orders | RINGTAIL CATS. HARE, beautiful fur animals $15 




































WRITE FOR FREE literature on Reliance quality Musk- 
rats, Raccoon, Silver Badger, Black Opossum, etc. 
Reliance Fur Farms, Box 2345F, Denver, Colo, 2-4 
HATCHING EGGS: BOOKINGS all varieties Pheasants. 
Call and Mallard Ducks, Quail, Partridge, Silkie Ban- 
tams. Ed Voller, Brown’s Mills, New Jersey. 
FERRETS, WHITE AND BROWN shipped C. 0. D. 
$5.00. Paul S. Almendirger, Prospect, Ohio. 12-2 
FOR SALE: CHINESE ringneck eggs from_ selected 
breeders, Also slikie eggs and chicks. Harry R. 
Moyer, Line Lexington, Pa. 2-3 
QUALITY MINK, CHOICE dark mink. We have them. 
Write us for description and prices. Weber’s Fur 
Ranch, Hilbert, Wis. 1-3 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants, 
New Zealands.. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





























booked now. —Instructive, interesting catalog 10c. ae ary delivery » OW is Fur Farm, | BUFF COCHIN BANTAMS $4 pair. White Silkies 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 1-2 a gs Soirety ony. ae and = Tail Japs $5 pair. Twin Spring Farm, 
MINKS, GUARANTEED. BRED females. Order early. | SUPER-ALASKAN AND fine Mississippl Valley Mink | Penllyn. Pa. __ —-— — 

Fine stock. Cold Spring Fur Farm, Box M, Homer, for immediate delivery. Herculean Fur Farms, Forest QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver badger, fox, coon, 
Minn 2-3 | Lake, Minn ; 2-2 fox rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Minn 1-3 
FERRETS, HAND TRAINED. tame $5. Special ratters | MINK. HONEST-TO-Goodness pen-raised mink. We | GOLDEN PHEASANTS; Eggs in season. Wm. Coburn, 
: 3200 Riverside, Indianapo'is, Ind. 2-3 


$6. Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. ship on approval LeBar Fur Farm, Austin, Minn 
























Kennel Department 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Suppiied. 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
ble. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
iers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
rHE BLUE GRASS FARM 
offer for sale: Setters 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
founds. Catalogue ten cents. 
\IREDALES ARE NOTED as hunters, 
ers, guards and companions. Our scientific breeding 
gives you excellent quality at cost. Pedigreed pup- 
pies, $15.00 each. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
COONHUNTERS, MY CAMP ING trip over, will sell at 
a bargain one 4 yr, coon, opossum hound. Have had 
10 days open season, 5 coons, 18 opossum. First $25 
on trial. Dr. Fred Bryant, East Prairie, Mo. 
KEGISTERED LONGEARED FOX and coonhound pup- 
pies. Extremely large registered Russian Wolfhound 
puppies. Monatian Silver Fox Fur Rabbits. The rabbit 
ith a future. E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine 
iil = strain. Puppies, youngsters 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. The 
dogs are offered at stud: ‘Rivington Roysterer’’ (im- 
ported). ‘‘Valentine of Minot” and ‘Ranger of Minot.’’ 
john Stewart, Minot, N. D. 2-2 
REGISTERED SPRINGER DOG, Twenty months old 
Grandson Flint of Avandale and Horsford Hetman. 
Exeellent duck retriever. Price $100. Cc. J. Champion, 
sholt, S. D 
EXCEPTIONAL 


We have the finest 





Kennels, 
and Pointers, 
Hounds, Coon 


Berry, 

Fox 

and 
and 


Kentucky, 
and Cat 
Opossum 
Rabbit 
tf 





fighters, retriev- 


low 

















and 
rat- 
dogs. 
tf 


breeder, 
curly-coated 
and trained 





following superbly bred 








PEDIGREED SPRINGER _ Spaniel 























Arms and Ammunition 


Outdoor Life E] Outdoor Recreation 


Arms and Ammunition 





* cearmmecaeaas a 





TY Se 


SHOOTING SUPPLIES 


Special sights for Krag, Springfield and Russian 
rifles, $3 to $7. No holes to bore, you can put 
these sights on yourself. Perfection Reloading Tool, 


$12.50, a perfect, straight line tool, loads all rifle 
and pistol shells accurately and fast. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifles, Walter automatie rifles and pis- 
tols. Luger pistols. Rifletelescopes. Send for liter- 


ature and price list. Agents wanted. 
Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 











SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, en and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wa’ 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, mBSi1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 

















RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 
George St., Chicago, Ill. 2-6 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy Prices reason 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-12 | | 










BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 














1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 































































































































































































puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth 
Yenve Yo = : a =o? — —— 

a tf GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The | FOR SALE: One 12 ga. Winchester pump; 20 ga 
SPRINGER PUPPIES FOR sale. Champion sire. Exe American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, Remington pump; .22 Repeating Rifle. Size 40 Coat 
cellent pedigree. Also brood bitches for sale. South- coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the | and my squirrel dog Killed 103 on four hunts t 
_— Springer Kennels, Guy C. Connelly, Breckenridge, official publication of the National Rifle Association season No trash The first $100 gets thet U. G 

exas. and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively Watford, 303 South College St Dotha Ala 
SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- [0 firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as | GUNSTOCK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs, Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C€ Harner, 1600 
(. M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Col pone ns of Nes American a agg ee ae Broadway, Springfield, Ohio 1-2 
11-6 under no obligations in sending for 1is sample. 1€ —_— cite — 
= es , , American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, jon. D.C 9-tf 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35 Her- sean ~ - ————— ~ ~ - 12- . Indian ‘Curios 
sa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf GUN oy — Fé auto sadly yahie > ‘ BOW ARROWS, $1.60: Hatbands. Headband $9 
a —— $$$ auto new ».00 olt’s .25 auto new $15.00. Reming- ’ ‘a : ’ nebo Nee ta 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, real beauties priced re: jon” Mimi aeeay wanes 8 Orteies .880 auto used oa an Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2 
sonable, also one A-1 black brood bitch. Elwood hal Colt’s 45 Auto Like $97, 00 a0 olver $5.00 Moccasins, Pipes, $5.50 Birchbark Canoe and 
Is, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 2-3 Colt’s .41 cal. fine $15.00. .38 cal revolver, fine, $7.00. ogue, 254 ‘Everything Indian 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained | Colt Officers .38 special target nev Colts New | Gua peo L. at Springs. 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay L. Essex, | Service .38-40 two barrels 4” 7! ike new $30.00 pL. pepe. Jao sparbor Sprin mk. 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 9-6 Send Money Orders, Frayseths Hardware, ,Milan, Minn 700 INDIAN “ARROWS -25 for $3.00 
a : = a eae — >a RIVEVED r oints $1.00 Sattle Axe $2.00—Skinr 
SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS, Ida Grove, Iowa.  WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, — awe 4 - pode 
Have proven brood bitches. Young dogs and pups $10 muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel Sr egg ee: eee 2-3 
$40. Guaranteed, all papers Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by ; ramnee aid 
ENGLIS SETTE - jal rater Sp oe other American makers. If you have any, write giving 100 GENUINE ANCIENT arrowheads $4. _ Double bladed 
a” Pena "fersiahed gy wy EE full description, markings, condition of finish, and price. tomahawk $1. Grooved stone axe $2.50. Tiny bird 
\finn.. i F sah ‘ si Will pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred arrow and price list 25e. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, At 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIE i reaps = - McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill Mar. 30 Kans as 1-3 
¥ ES, *gistered, atalog . ~— , 7 5 +i 
Challeng ol cig 6 I HAVE A new Stevens Schuetzen target rifle with .22 INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique 
netenger Kennels, Bax 1031. Jackson Comter, Ohio. _1- 3 nd .32 barrel both 28% incl weight 13 It pistol nd daggers from all part f the world. Ii 
~ 7 EL . ; me and .32 barrels, both nches, eigh ‘ S., PAST and Gag s ir y ) s 0 1 World — 
GREAT DANE REG ISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable with 17 in. Stevens scope, palm rest, beautiful English trated list ten cents. N Carter, Elkho 
_brices. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 11-6 | walnut stock with cheek rest and checkered pistol grip —— 
REDBONE: BLOODHOUND STARTED: coon, fox, rab- Never used except that .22 barrel was used a few 
bit hounds $8 up. Stamp. P. L. Snyder, Limekiln, Pa times. Price $75 cash. J. A. M., c/o Outdoor Life. 12-tf _ Cameras and and Photo to Supplies _ 
RUY REGISTERED ENGLISH bulls from largest lit. | CLOSING OUT TWELVE only. Springfield 03 Military MAKE MONEY IN Photography Learn quickly at 
ters 12. $25 up. F. Renner. Table Grove, Il Rifles assembled and refinished at $17.50 each Lowest j _— Spare or full time. New plan. ae 
) > eve Will ship C. O. D., examination, on receipt it “xperience unnecessary American School « 
FIVE HIGH-CLASS coon, skunk and opossum hounds bys _— ae nae - * » bias tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Mic higan Ave. rieago 
rial. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo 11-6 apna id Beker & Kimbeli, inc., 58 South Street, | SE. Se —————— 
BEAUTIF U LLY MARKED BOSTON Bull pup, female; SE a FT er 
é d ' ‘;  OVERSTOCKED—.30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 100, Ar her Ex ui ment 
$20. 739 East Ist Ave.. Denver, Colo _ll1-tf .30-06 tracers $2.00 per 100, .30-06 expanding point Cc y q' P 
aoe COCKER AND Springer Spaniel puppies. $3.25 per 100. Krag cartridges $3.50 per 100, 45 auto OW 
Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn $3.00 per 100. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans BEST ARCHERY B Ss 
"RUE COCKER SFANIELS, Selected Obo breeding. | PARKERS $35. SUPER Smith Trap $55. Winchester from the heart of the yew country 
; itler. Kennels, Villard, Minn Lever 10, $30. Winchester Trap $50. 16 Ithaca $20. ° . 
OLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners. Arthur 16 Browning “€5. ee ee W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
ce N 04 S. 7th, Minneapolis, inn. 
Anson, Mose, N. Dak. ¥ eh peace so 1958 Onyx St. Eugene, Oregon 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Kennels, BARGAINS. SEVERAL SHOTGUNS, rifles, revolvers, ——— 
A8, Herrick, Il. ir ; oy binoculars, typewriters, checkwriters, List free. Earl) BAKER BOWS, YEW, lemonwood and _hickory- i 
— Warring, New Hartford, Iowa. lemonwood, made by an expert archer an ‘ 
“>. REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up is Hunting equipment a specialty All_materials and acct 
Mayport, Pa. T-tf thickness. Stamp brings price list Johh Parkhill sories. Workmanship unexcelled. Free catal  H. 
LET ME TRAIN your Bird dog. Paul Otto, Levy, Ark, Rochester, Minn. > | Bakew, Ta. St... Jetnee Hetges, Mes York. , 
- . . »p : , ~TIl too ‘Or eather- 
Geescesccsesassessessse WANTED: <A .22 Reising automatic pistol Must be or enue Sean bn Gar aes Tr rkey 
aie Raymond Richard, 700 St. Charles St., feathers 20c per dozen. Leather arm guard (padded st. 
venti s. i : finger guards 25c. ayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalama- 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book GUNSMITHING SKILLED REPAIRING, restocking. 200, Mich. 
- remodeling. J. Henry, Mason, Il. ———— ~ —- ee = 
* : : an YEW BOWS—MATERIALS. Most Northern cut yew 
Training and Kennel - ” Y SELL AND trade guns. Write George Richard, on market. Catalog. Olympic Archery, Port Angele 
t . Sloomsburg, Pa. Vash 2-3 


( Beautifully Illustrated) 
By Dr. M. Shelley 


(Author of ‘“‘Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” 
etc.) Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s 
Pride—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard 
Cash—Tony Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, ete., 
the Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers 
of immortal fame, 








This Training Book is incomparably the most 
up-to-date, practical, easy and common-sense 
work ever written on Breaking all kinds of Bird 
Dogs and Retrievers, 


Dr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent 
original. The Easiest, Quickest and 
Most Natural Way to Break Your Dog. 


Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inex- 
pensive Kennel Making and Training Ap- 
pliances; Also Simple Dog _  Doctoring. 


Paper Cover, $1.50: Cloth Cover, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 





Woolworth Building, New York City, 


If you are already a subscriber to 


Name 


Date.... 


- SUBSCRIPTION COMBIN ATION S 


| American Game Protective Association, 
N.¥: 

Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
subscription to AMERICAN GAME and Ovurtpoor Lire-OutTpoor RECAEATION. 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
| Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and 
OUTDOOR LIFE-OUTDOOR RECREATION } 


Ovutpoor Lire-OvutTpoor RECREATION and wish to | 


renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


ee i EOD. Dee eee 





Combination Price 


$3.00 
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Books and Magazines 


FUR- FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. R. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel and 
Camp; Fish and _ Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 

repro- Trapline; and Question Box. 
in natural colors 


2.00 ear; 25 cents copy 
sinnees . On 9 = = News Stands 








Cover—Actual photos 


uced 


Special Get Acquainted Offer | 


Six Months Only 50c 
% tz ad and send with 50c cash, 
Che (Ms od on R-FISH-GAME 


172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 
Address 








One year’s subscription in exchange 
for one large muskrat or weasel. 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
gold, $1. oth for $2. TRIANGLE 
847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





Fascinating 
tection of gold, 
explained for the 
cessfully pan for 
SPECIALTY CO., 





inienin wad hensis 


end sold for 











taxes. $76.00 
99 acres On- 
$202.00 buys 
100 


CANADA TAX SALE. Seized 
buys 250 feet lake front. $103.00 buys 
tario. $180.00 buys 100 acres Fur Farm. 
$5 acres Muskoka lake-front. $396.00 buys 
House and Barn. $450.00 buys 300 acres game preserve. 
These properties, with several hundred others, are offered 
at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further payments. 
Jeautifully situated hunting camps and fishing lodges 
where there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cot- 
tuge sites; heavily wooded acreages situated in Muskoka 
Highlands of Ontario, and the New North; also farms in 
old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
jumbia. Our 13th annual list just issued in the form 
of a twenty-page illustrated booklet, describes these 
properties and gives full particulars. | It is mailed free 
on application. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay. These proper- 
ties won’t last long at these prices. Send no money but 
send for booklet today, so you will have first choice. 
Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 Queen Street, West, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 
BE ow NER OF choice 
bordering Itasca State Park, Minnesota, 
Interested? Write Guy E. Chinn, 1534 Searle ; 
Moines, Iowa 2-2 


acres 











Mantrap Lake, 
Only $5 down. 
St., 


eabin site on 





poultry 
and fishing 

Kansas Ci'y 
1 


MONTHLY—») acres fruit, 
front, Ozarks; $100; hunting 
Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 


DOWN, $5 
farm, river 
trapping. H. 
« Ans. 


$5 





quickly for cash, no matter 


YOUR PROPERTY 
Real Estate Salesman 
1-2 


located, particulars free. 
Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SE LL 
where 
Co., 507 





Wild ‘Duck aes 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Piant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your favor- 
ite hunting or fishing grounds. Wild 
Bz Bice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 
others described in free illustrated 
book. Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 





Wienusin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 








Atiraci Wild Ducks 


‘eer tinmnemnsmmmens 
| and other arancte ak life. They need 


mething suitable for ev- 
- a pte = ry 85 varieties. Plant 
assoon as ice is gone. More material 
= included free on early orders. 34 years 
successful experience. For illustrated 
Folder and helpful suggestions, write 


F Terrell’s Aquatic Farms, 368 ABIk. Oshkosh, Wis. 









OTD AU 








seed—Write for special 
MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
July *30 


$10 
Belle 
_ll-tf 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE 
prices. Prompt delivery. 
kin, Minnesota. 





$15 per pair, 
Arboretum, 


for sale, 
Bartlett 


WILD CANADA GEESE 
per single bird. The 
Plaine, Kans. 

DUCK! 
thing 

Farms, 


Foods for planting. Some- 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Wis. Feb. 3 





MUSKRAT! 
condition. 
Oshkosh, 


FISH! 
for every 
369A Bldg., 





ENGLISH 
Drakes $1.25 
Carthage, IIl., 


SMALL TYPE Caller drakes $2.50 each 
D 


. Shipped C. O. 
9 


Mallard hens $2. 
C. G. Coffman, 


check or money order to | 





F 
: 


Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMIST | 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins canned ano made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and 


skine for MA. J. HOFMANN 


mounting. 
989 GatesAve. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


| YOUR TROPHIES 
| will have that beauty and expres- 


sion you admire if taxidermized 
by us. 
























Fins-Furs-Feathers 


LENTFER BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
Jonas Bros. orey tieaanten, Montana 


TAXIDERMISTS _ 


Get our NEW Suppiy Catalog. Biggest, most complete, 
most beautiful ever published. LOWEST PRICES IN 
AMERICA. Dozens of new, money-making articles, in- 
cluding the beautiful NEW CHIEFTAIN ART PANELS. 























J. W. ELWOOD, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 
NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS — FURRIERS — Fox Fur 
Farms—Rabbit Fur ‘arms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and _ tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 


25c. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE 
natural paper forms for game heads and 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
BIG GAME HUNTER: Any thing in Taxidermy, we do 
it, 25 years experience. Big game heads and fur rugs 
for sale. L. E. Drawver, 306 W. Noble, Okla. City, 
Okla 12-3 
STEER HORNS FOR sale, six feet spread. Polished 
and mounted. Longhorn cattle, now extinct in Texas. 
Rare opportunity. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 1-3 
FOR SALE: ONE wonderful extra large mounted buffalo 
$200. Photo on request. Paul Kurz, 410 Uni- 
Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS FROM your Coyote and Fox- 
skins. ‘Tanning and making $7.00. Stranges Taxi- 
dermy, Clarkston, Washington. 12-3 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, fish, 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 1. 31 
WANTED: WORK WITH experienced taxidermist in 
West or Canada. Some experience. Lawrence Cleek, 
Weippe, Idaho. 2-2 
TROPHIES MOUNTED, ANYTHING. Skins tanned. 
Rugs, robes and ladies’ fur made. Ralph Feld, Edi- 
son, Ohio 
TROPHIES MOUNTED 
job at a moderate price. 





the most 
artificial 


























TRUE to life. 
Frank Loomis, 


A guaranteed 
Humboldt, Ia. 
1 





TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. 
catalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio, 


F ishing Tackle 
FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


Write for 
11-'30 





















Schumacher & | 
1-3 





Trapping 


PLAY a sure losing game when you 

The makers themselves tel! 
hold caught animals unless the 
animals can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes the only prac- 
tical and adaptable traps made, that prevent ‘‘Wring 
Offs.”’ Double jaws, frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, 
high grips, giants, won't, any of them, do it. ‘Gibbs’ 
guarantees that his traps will. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes Two 
Trigger Traps, Single Grip Traps in all sizes. Live 
Traps. Trapping Capsules, Trap Tags, ete. ‘‘Gibbs’’ 
Traps pay you to use them—you pay to use others. Coil 
springs break less than leaf springs, too. Send for free 
catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Sen, Dept. H-2, Chester, Pa, 





TRAPPERS—YOU 
use old style Traps. 
you those traps won't 








Miscellaneous 








A Message to the Sportsman 


A real sleeping bag, strong, compact, warm, water 
repellent, light in weight, filled with a good grade 
of goose and duck down with a few small feathers. 
No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
weight 6% lbs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal gift. 
Write for full information and illustrated folder. 
Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O. Box 5, Montrose, 
California. 





















spend Spring, Summer and Fell 

Why Not heart butterflies, te; Ibu 
: rer =; inds for collections. Some wo 
y él to $ simple outdoor work with my 
atin” phn bw shy list. Send 10c (not 
stamps) for m illustrated Prospectus before 
cond, SINCLAIR Dealer in Insects 

R. ° rin 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Calitorm—> 


Harvie Tweed 










Direct from makers. 
Ideal for outdoor 
wear. Any length cut. 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 











PARK RANGERS 


Park angers, forest rangers: $1620 year: vacation: stead 
Protect game; patrol forests: give tourists information. 
free. Write Bradley Inst. Dept. A61, Denver. Colo 


CAMPCRAFT 


Jeet 




















Blow Co Blakes. a Leg Cathe. ...scccccsccccctecscecosseseiecsess 

How to Make a_ Fireplace.. 308 
How to Use Balloon Silk....... 50¢ 
Leather Working 50 
Camp Craft Methods. 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 











A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 














BUILD YOUR OWN boat. 


Commence building now and 
be ready for next Season, 


Use our ready cut semi as- 
sembled materials. 55 designs, Outboard Speedsters, Run- 

abouts, Cruisers, Sail, ete. Send 10c for catalog. Brooks 
soat Co., Inc., Box O.L., Saginaw, West Side, Mich. 12-3 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 








Quality _ 55, bore y — for Permanent Government Posi- 
° tions, 9-$250 month. Gov't experience unnecessary; Paid 

Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed yearly. 
Send for free catalog and see how you can have fishing Write, Instruction Bureau,420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-tf 
fun the year round. A big, interesting book. None other BINOCU LARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 
just like it. Valuable information. Most complete line used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars 0. All aon 
of tackle making materials in the world. Write today to | DuMaurier, Busch Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, ete. 
J. T. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Rooseve't,N. Y. | ° ‘© 44 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
h free, DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 12-A, Elmira, N. Y. 





Trapping 


I TEACH coyote-fox-cat trapping, snaring, 





TRAPPERS: 


scent "naking, ete. Many professionals now making 
$1,000 to $2,000 per season began as my _ students. 
Postal brings valuable trapper circulars. 


Will Tysen, 
os 11-4 


Ik jaho. 


NS nae 
To Far Western Alaska J 


For Big Game 
By Theo. R. Hubback 
$3.50 postpaid 


A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 
an entertaining writer, Mr. Hubback 
has given us a story in his new book, 
the reading of which is second only to 
an actual participation in the trip. He 
half encircled the globe going to and 
returning from each of the two trips 
described in this book and was the 
first white sportsman to hunt moose, 
bear, caribou and sheep on the head- 
waters of the Kuskokwim (Hartman 
River country, Alaska), where he and 
his guides lost most of ‘their outfit and 
barely came away with their lives. 


The book contains 67 illustrations, and 
3 maps. Just off the press. Order now, 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. fL_ mmc se _ Dearess Cole. Colo. 
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RAILROAD WATCHES, USED fine Hamilton, Wal- 
tham, Bunn Specials, etc., 21 and 23 jewel only, 16 
and 18 sizes. $14.50 to $35. Repairing, Write R. Wal- 
lace, 7316 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 
Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 
MAKE MORE MONEY. _ Sell by Mail. Big Profits, 
Spare or full time. Write today for free Bulletin 
‘‘Eleven’’ and Iearn how. Detroit Mail Order Institute, 
3152 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers; 











start $1620 year; 














vacation; steady jobs. Patrol forests; protect game. 
Qualify now. Details free. Write Bradley Inst., A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. CG. tf 
YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home. 
Profitable business plating autoparts, tableware, ete. 
Write Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 3 
DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 10-6 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 
Cabin; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 1-3 





TOBACCO OR.SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 





MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 12-3 





BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval Guns, dogs, ani- 
mals, relics, etc. B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, Mich, 9-3 

WE BUY GOLD teeth. Southwest Gold & Silver Co.. 
Box 68, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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the miracle 


of o uthoard 


motorboating 


With a new Caille Red Head motor at the stern of your boat 
you Can start easily in neutral with no load on the motor ...run 
idle while you load up ... back out of the slip without paddling 

. turn at slow speed ... and shift into high speed for a fast 
dash to the best fishing grounds! 


Caille engineers have striven for years to perfect a gear shifting 
principle for outboard motors that would give them the flexi- 
bility and maneuverability, the safety and all-around utility that 
owners have long wanted. Now, in the new 1930 Caille Red 
Heads, with their exclusive and patented Multi-flexible Control, 
it is offered for the first time. 


Other New Caille Red Head Features in Brief 

1. New design power head. More power, speed and economy of 
operation. 

2. Full ball bearing construction. Smooth running. Saves oil. 

3. Water-muffled exhaust. Quieter operation. No fumes. 


4. Centrifugal cooling. Automatic in action, depending on speed 
of motor. Operates even when idling. 


S. Balanced power. Ground and lapped cylinders. Machined 
combustion chambers. Matched pistons and connecting 
rods. Eliminates vibration. 


6. Electric starters and generators. Available at slight extra charge. 


What the New Caille Red Heads Make Possible 


Equipped with one of these super-motors, your boat is the equal 
of the best on the water. No more paddling. No more shutting 
off motoffor stops. No more trouble to get the proper speed 
for trolling or exploring. 


ACailleRedHeadisinstantly responsive to your wish, just like your 
car. Stop on a dime if need be, by throwing your motor from high 
speed forward into reverse, something no other outboard can do. 


The new 1930 Caille Red Heads offer a motor for every out- 
board need .. . all products of the Caille Motor Company, 
pioneers in the field and responsible for many of the major 
outboard improvements. You will want one for your boat, for 
they make all other outboards old-fashioned. 


Mail Coupon now and you will be sent, promptly and without 
obligation, more information about the new Caille Red Heads. 


{ Dealers interested in the profit possibilities of the | 


new Caille Red Heads will be sent franchise in- 
formation upon request. Check Coupon accordingly. 


‘“AILLE MOTOR CO., 6212 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Mail This Coupon Now 














CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6212 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


C] Please mail further information on new 1930 
Caille Red Heads 


(_] Information on Caille Sales Franchise 


Name Os a ae 


PO oa 





City and State ee ee eae 





More Fun on 
Your Vacation 


Model 24 Rifle J  Bincecniiasins 8: touring, hiking, orspend- 


.22 Calibe: ing your vacation in a summer hotel or 
Autoloading cottage—this little rifle will make it a better 


eae ches t/ vacation. 
$25.45 Target shooting is a pets that will delight eve 
, member of your family and ea fag It wi 
ass the time pleasantly when the fish aren’t 


iting, or whenever you have an idle hour. 


The Model 24 Remington .22 Caliber Autoloader is the 
ideal vacation rifle. It is light, fast and accurate toa dot. 
It is operated by the recoil, which ejects the empty 
cartridge, puts a new one in the chamber, and cocks the 
here Canine d hammer. All you do is aim and pull the trigger. Its lines 
por’ eee are graceful. The stock and fore-end are of dark Amer- 
SNVE and accurate. ican walnut, beautifully finished. Taken down, it fits in 
they prevent rust. a suitcase. 


Pade eony. sete weal Your dealer probably has this Remington in stock. If 
or he has not, write us for a descriptive circular. Take this 
to your dealer, show him the rifle you want, and he can 

get it for you quickly. 





Remington Klean- 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


emingtoi 








©1990 R. A. Co. 





